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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    TRANSLATION 

OF 

OVID'S  EPISTLES.' 


JL  HB  Life  of  Ovid  being  already  written 
in  our  language^    before  the  translation   of  his 

'  This  translation,  which  was  made  by  several  persons, 
was  first  published  in  8vo.  in  1680.  Our  author  translated 
two  epistles  ;  Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  i£neas. 
Helen  to  Paris  was  translated  by  him  and  the  Earl 
6f  Mulgrave.  Another  translation  of  the  Epiftle  of 
Dido  was  subjoined  to  our  author's,  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Somers,  then  a  young  man ;  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Lord  Somers. 

**  In  1680,  the  epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated  by  the 
poets  of  the  time,  it  was  necessary  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  to 
introduce  them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on  such 
occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  prefixed  a  discourse 
upon  translation,  which  was  then  struggling  for  the  liberty 
it  now  enjoys.  Why  it  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation,  which  must 
for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conjecture,  were  not  the  power  of  prejudice  every 
day  observed.     The  authority  of  JonsoD,  Sandys,  and 
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Metamorphoses,  *  I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon 
myself,  to  think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr. 
Sandys  his  undertaking.  The  English  reader  may 
there  be  satisfied,  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Caesar ;  that  he  was  extracted  from 
an  ancient  family  of  Roman  Knights  ;  that  he 
was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid  fortune ; 
that  he  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  it,  before  he 
quitted  that  profession  for  this  of  poetry,  to  which 
he  was  more  naturally  formed. 

The  cause  of  his  banishment^  is  unknown, 
because  he  was  himself  unwilling  further  to  pro- 
voke the  Emperor,  by  ascribing  it  to  any  other 
reason  than  what  was  pretended  by  Augustus, 
which  was  the  lasciviousness  of  his  Elegies,  and 
his  Art  of  Love.  It  is  true  they  are  not  to  be 
excused  in  the  severity  of  manners,  as  being  able 
to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than 
that  of  Rome ;  yet  this  may  be  said  in  behalf  of 
Ovid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of 

Holiday,  had  fixed  die  judgment  of  the  nation ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be  found  than 
tliey  had  taken,  though  Fanshaw,  Denham,  Waller,  and 
Cowley,  had  tried  to  give  examples  of  a  different 
practice." 

*  By  George  Sandys ;  first  published  in  folio,  in  1626. 

'  The  place  of  Ovid's  banishment  was  Tomos,  (now 
Tomeszoar)  a  maritime  town  in  Lower  Mcesia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  or  black-sea  ;  about  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
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love  with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought,  and  of 
expression,  or  searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more 
philosophically  than  he.  ,  And  the  Emperor  who  ^ 
condemned  him,  had  as  little  reason  as  another 
man  to  punish  that  fault  with  so  much  severity, 
if  at  least  he  were  the  author  of  a  certain  epigram* 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relating  to  the  cause  of 
the  first  civil  war  betwixt  himself  and  Mark 
Antony  the  Triumvir,  which  is  more  fulsome 
than  any  passage  I  have  met  with  in  our  poet.  To 
pass  by  the  naked  familiarity  of  his  expressions  to 
Horace,  which  are  cited  in  that  author's  Life,  I 
need  only  mention  one  notorious  act  of  his,  in 
taking  Livia  to  his  bed,  when  she  was  not  only 
married,  but  with  child  by  her  husband,  then 
living.  But  deeds,  it  seems,  may  be  justified  by 
arbitrary  power,  when  words  are  questioned  in  a 
poet. 

There  is  another  guess  of  the  grammarians,  as 
far  from  truth  as  the  first  fi-om  reason ;  they  will 
have  him  banished  for  some  favours,  which  they 
say  he  received  from  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  whom  they  think  he  celebrates  under 
the  name  of  Corinna^   in  his  Elegies.     But  he 

^  Vide  Martial,  lib.  xi.  epigr.  21. 

^  This  notion,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  is  very  ancient,  be- 
ing suggested  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century.  But  that  this  conjecture  is  unfounded,  is  proved, 
{as  Aldus  Manutius  has  shewn,)  by  Ovid's  saying  that  his 
exile  was  owing  to  two  causes,  his  writing  amorous  verscs> 
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who  will  observe  the  verses  which  are  made  to 
that  mistress,  may  gather  fix>m  the  whole  con- 
textm^  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  woman  of 
the  highest  quality.  If  Julia  were  then  married  to 
Agrippa^  why  should  our  poet  make  his  petition 
to  Isis,  for  her  safe  delivery,  and  afterwards  condole 
her  miscarriage ;  which  for  ought  he  knew  might 
be  by  her  own  husband  i  or  indeed  how  durst  he 
be  so  bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a 
crime,  which  was  no  less  thafi  capital,  especially 
committed  against  a  person  of  Agrippa*s  rank  i  or 

and  his  having  been  an  undesigned  spectator  of  the  guilt  of 
others ;  by  his  bamsbment  not  having  taken  place  till  he 
^la  fifty  year^  old,  though  his  acquaintance  with  Corinna 
commenced  when  be  was  about  twenty  ;  and  by  his 
avowed  attachment  to  Corinna,  even  in  those  verses  in 
which  he  deplores  bis  misfortune  and  disgrace ;  circum- 
stances utterly  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion,  that  he 
had  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  Julia,  and  that  Julia  was 
shadowed  under  the  name  of  Corinna. 

"  Perdidmnt  cum  me  duo  criminal  carmen  et  error ^ 
"  AlteriusfacH  culpa  silenda  miM  est: 

**  Nam  non  sum  tanti^  ui  tenovemtua  vulnera^  Casar^ 
*'  Quern  fdmio  plus  est  indoluUsi  semd.*' 

It  may  be  added,  that  Julia  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Augustus  A.  U.  C.  7589  nine  years  before  Ovid's 
banishment,  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome,  761  • 
From  her  daughter  indeed,  the  younger  Julia,  who  was 
banished  in  the  fame  year  with  Ovid,  and  died  twenty 
years  afterwards,  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  71.)  he  might 
have  received  favours;  but  she  could  not  be  shadowed 
under  the  name  of  Corinna,  being  not  born,  when 
Corinna  was  first  celebrated  by  Ovid«  A.  U»C.  731. 
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if  it  were  before  her  marriage^  he  would  surely  have 
been  more  discreet^  than  to  have  published  an 
accidept^  which  must  have  been  fetal  to  them 
both.  But  what  itx)st  confinns  me  against  this 
opinion  is,  that  Ovid  himself  complains  that  the 
true  person  of  Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame 
of  his  verses  to  her :  which  if  it  had  been  Julia^ 
he  durst  not  have  owned ;  and  beside,  an  imme^ 
diate  punishment  must  have  followed. 

He  seems  himself  more  truly  to  have  touched  at 
the  cause  of  his  exile  in  those  obscure  verses : 

Cur  aliqtdd  vidi  f  cur  noxia  luminafed  ? 

Cur  imprudenti  cognita  culpa  rnihi  est  ? 
Inscius  Actiton  vidit  sine  veste  Dianam, 

Prada/uii  canibus  non  minus  ille  suis.  ^ 

Namely,  that  he  had  either  seen  or  was  conscious 
U)  somewhat,  which  had  procured  him  his  disgrace. 
But  neither  am  I  satisfied  that  this  was  the  incest 
of  the  Emperor  with  his  own    daughter;^    for 

*  Trist.  lib.  ii.  el.  i. 

*  That  Ovid  had  detected  Augustus  committing  incest 
with  his  daughter,  was  long  since  suggested  by  the  Jesuit 
Briit,  and  the  Abb^  MaroUes  ;  and  Bayle  informs  us, 
that  this  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  Latin  fragment 
of  Cecilius  Minutianus  Apuleius,  quoted  by  Rhodiginus, 
professor  at  Milan,  who  was  born  in  1450  :  "  — pulsura 
quoque  in  exilium,  quod  Augusti  incestum  vidisset."  The 
silence  of  Suetonius,  however,  with  respect  to  any  such 
charge  against  Augustus,  (for  the  opprobrious  invective  oi 
Caligula,  recorded  by  him,  does  not  amount  to  a  charge,} 
and  Ovid's  frequent  allusions  to  the  fact,  of  which  he  had 
been  an.  ey«-wttness,  whatever  it  was,  (particularly  the 
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Augustus  was  of  a  nature  too  vindicative  to  have 
contented  himself  with  so  small  a  revenge,  or  so 
unsafe  to  himself,  as  that  of  simple  banishment,  and 
would   certainly   have  secured   his  crimes  fix)m 
publick   notice  by  the   death  of  him  who  was 
witness  to  them.     Neither  have  histories  given 
us  any  sight  into  such  an  action  of  this  Emperor  i 
nor  would  he,  (the  greatest  politician  of  his  time,) 
in  all  probability,  have  managed  his  crimes  with  so 
little  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  observation  of  any 
man.    It  seems  more  probable,  that  Ovid  was  either 
the  confident  of  some  other  passion,  or  that  he  had 
stumbled  by  some  inadvertency  upon  the  privacies 
of  Livia,  and  seen  her  in  a  bath  :  for  the  words 
sifie  veste  Diananiy  agree  better   with  Livia  who 
had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the 
Julias,*  who  were  both  noted  of  incontinency, 
The  first  verses  which  were  made  by  him  in  his 
youth,    and  recited    publickly,  according  to  the 
custom,  were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Corinna : 
his  banishment  happened  not  until  the  age  of  fifty; 
fi'om  which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability 
enough,  that  the  love  of  Corinna  did  not  occasion 
it :  nay  he  tells  us  pkanly,  that  his  offence  was 
that  of  errour  only,  not  of  wickedness ;  and  in  the 

words  above  quoted,  lU  r movent  iua  vultura^  Casar^J 
strongly  militate  against  this  solution  of  the  mysterious 
cause  of  his  disgrace. 

•  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  by  his  second  wife» 
Scribonia  ;  and  Julia,  his  grand-daughter,  the  daughter  of 
the  former  Julia  and  her  second  husband,  Marcus 
Agrippa,  to  whom  she  was  married  A.  U.  C.  733. 
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same  paper  of  veraes  also^  that  the  cause  was  noto^ 
riously  known  at  Rome,  ^  though  it  be  left  sa , 
obscure  to  afterages. 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  inoer-» 
tsun,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  authentick  of 
this  poet.  That  he  frequented  the  coiut  of 
Augustus,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  most 
undoubted:  all  his  poems  bear  the  character  of 
a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the  French  call 
it,  cavalieremerU.  Add  to  this,  that  the  titles  of 
many  of  his  elegies,  and  more  of  his  letters  in  his 
banishment,  are  addressed  to  persons  well  known  to 
us,  even  at  this  distance,  to  have  been  considerable 
in  that  court. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous 
poets  of  hi^  age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and  ladies. 
He  tells  you  himself  in  a  particular  account  of  his 
own  life,  that  Macer,  Horace,  TibuUus,  Propeitius, 
and  many  others  of  them,  were  his  ^miliar  fiiends, 
and  that  some  of  them  communicated  their  writings 
to  him ;  but  that  he  had  only  seen  Virgil.  * 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  business  of  a 
poet,  I  know  no  author  who  can  justly  be  compared 
with  ours,  especially  in  the  description  of  the 
passions.  And  to  {^-ove  this,  I  shall  need  no  other 
judges  than  the  generality  of  his  readers ;  for  all 

*  *'  Caiua  mea  cunctis  nimiumquoque  nata  rvina 
•*  Indicio  non  est  testificanda  mto^ 

9  Trist.  1.  iv.  Eleg.  lo.  Ovid  was  born  in  the  year 
of  Rome,  711,  and  consequently  in  735,  when  Virgil 
died,  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
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pftdsions  being  mbom  with  us^  we  are  almofit 
tqtULlly  judges^  when  we  are  concerned  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  them.  Now  I  will  appeal  to  any  man 
who  has  read  this  poet^  whether  he  iimb  nm  the 
natural  emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himself^ 
which  the  poet  describes  in  his  feigned  persons  i 
His  thoughts,  which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of 
those  passions,  are  generally  such  as  naturally  arise 
fiom  those  disorderly  motions  of  our  spirits.  Yet^ 
tiot  to  speak  too  partially  in  his  behalf,  I  will  confess 
that  the  copiousness  ck  his  wit  was  such,  that  he 
often  writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject,  and  made 
his  persons  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  violence 
of  their  passion  would  admit :  so  that  he  is  fre-* 
quently  witty  out  of  season  ;  leaving  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment, 
fot  die  &lse  applause  of  fancy.  Yet  he  seems  to 
have  found  out  this  imperfection  in  his  riper  age; 
for  why  else  should  he  complain  that  his  Meta* 
morphoses  was  left  unfinished  ?  Nothing  sure  cati 
be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the  rest : 
but  many  things  ought  to  have  been  retrenched ; 
which  I  suppose  would  have  been  the  business  of 
his  age,  if  his  misfortunes  had  not  come  too  ikst 
upon  him.  But  take  him  uncorrected  as  he  is 
transmitted  to  us,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
in  spite  of  his  Dutch  friends,  the  commentators, 
even  of  Julius  Scaliger  himself^  that  Seneca's 
censure  will  stand  good  against  him  ;  neschit  quod 
iene  cessit  relinquere :  he  never  knew  how  to  give 
over  when  he  had  done  well ;  but  continually  vary- 
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ing  the  snne  sense  an  hundred  ways^  and  taking 
op  in  another  pboe  what  he  had  more  than  enough 
inculcated  before,  he  sometimes  cloys  his  reactersi 
instead  of  satisfying  them ;  and  gives  occasion  to 
his  translators,  who  dare  not  cover  him,  to  blush 
at  the  nakedness  of  thdr  father. 

This  then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid*s  writing,  which 
is  sufficiently  reccxnpensed  by  his  other  excel- 
lendes :  nay  this  very  fault  is  not  without  ita 
beauties ;  for  the  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be 
pleased  vnth  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  could  have  wished  that  tho 
master  of  it  had-  been  a  better  manager.  Eveiy 
thing  which  he  does^  becomes  him  ;  and  if  some« 
times  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  secret 
gracefiilness  of  youth,  which  accompanies  his 
writings,  though  the  staiilness  and  sobriety  of  age 
be  viranting.  In  the  most  material  part,  which  is 
the  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  seldom  has  mis** 
carried ;  for  if  his  elegies  be  compared  with  those 
of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  his  contemporaries,' 
it  will  be  found  that  those  poets  seldom  designed 
before  they  writ ;  and  though  the  language  of 
Tibullus  be  more  polished,  and  the  learning  of 
Propertius,  especially  in  his  fourth  book,  more  set 

'  Ovid,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  born  A.  U« 
C.  711,  and  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius,  January 
the  1st,  771,  on  the  same  day  with  Livy.  Tibullus  wa$ 
born.  A,  U.  C.  691,  and  died  in  the  year  of  Rome,  734, 
a  year  before  Virgil.  Propertius  was  bom,  A.  U.  C.  705, 
and  died  in  the  tame  year  with  Horace,  746. 
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out  to  ostentation,  yet  their  common  practice  wa» 
to  look  no  further  before  them  than  the  next  line ; 
whence  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  they  can  drive 
to  no  certain  point,  but  ramble  from  one  subject 
to  another,  and  conclude  with  somewhat  which  is 
not  of  a  piece  with  their  beginning : 

Purpureus  lat^  qui  spUndeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assmtur  parmus,  — 

as  Horace  says ;  though  the  verses  are  golden,  they 
are  but  patched  into  the  garment.  But  our  poet 
has  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which  directs  him 
in  his  race ;  some  beautiful  design,  which  he  first 
establishes,  and  then  contrives  the  means  which 
will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  This  will 
be  evident  to  judicious  readers  in  this  work  of  his 
Epistles,  of  which  somewhat,  at  least  in  general^ 
will  be  expected. 

The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  isEpiSTOLA 
Heroidum,  the  Letters  of  the  Heroines.  But 
Heinsius  has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion of  our  author  was  barely.  Epistles ;  which  he 
concludes  from  his  cited  verses,  where  Ovid  asserts 
this  work  as  his  own  invention,  and  not  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  whom,  as  the  masters  of  their 
learning,  the  Romans  usually  did  imitate.  But  it 
appears  not  from  their  writers,  that  any  of  the 
Grecians  ever  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our 
poet  thesefore  justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.  I 
quarrel  not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  because  it  is 
used  by  Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love : 

Jupiter  ad  veteres  supplex  Hcroidas  ibat. 
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But  sure  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an.  over- 
sight, to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines, 
when  there  are  divers  men  or  heroes,  as  namely 
Paris,  Leander,  and  Aeon  tins,  joined  in  it. — Except 
Sabinus,  who  writ  some  answers  to  Ovid's  Letters, 

(Quam  celer  e  toto  rcdiit  mens  orbe  SabinuSyJ 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans  who  have 
treated  on  this  subject,  save  only  Propertius,  and 
that  but  once,  in  his  epistle  of  Arethusa  to  Lycotas, 
which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of  Ovid,  that 
it  seems  to  be  but  an  imitation,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the  glory  of  his 
invention. 

G)ncerning  this  work  of  the  Epistles,  I  shall 
content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particulars. 
First,  that  they  are  generally  granted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  Ovid,  and  that  the  style  of 
them  is  tenderly  passionate  and  courtly;  two 
properties  well  agreeing  with  the  persons,  which 
were  heroines,  and  lovers.  Yet  where  the  cha- 
racters were  lower,  as  in  (Enone,  and  Hero,  he 
has  kept  close  to  nature,  in  drawing  his  images 
after  a  country  life ;  though  perhaps  he  has 
Romanized  his  Grecian  dames  too  much,  and  made 
them  speak  sometimes  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  of 
Augustus.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  variety 
in  the  particular  subjects  which  he  has  chosen ; 
most  of  the  Epistles  being  written  from  ladies  who 
were  forsaken  by  their  lovers :  which  is  the  reason 
that  many  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upon 
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US  in  divers  Letters.  But  of  the  general  character 
of  women^  which  is  modesty^  he  has  taken  a  most 
becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expressions  go 
no  further  than  virtue  may  allow^  and  therefore 
may  be  read^  as  he  intended  them^  by  matrons 
without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet;  whom  you 
find  translated  by  divers  hands,  that  you  may  at 
least  have  that  variety  in  the  English^  which  the 
subject  denied  to  the  author  of  the  Latin.--It 
remains  that  I  should  say  somewhat  of  poetical 
translations  in  general,  and  give  my  opinion  (with 
submission  to  better  judgments)  which  way  of 
version  seems  to  me  most  proper. 

All  translation,  I  suppose,  may  be  reduced  to 
these  three  heads : 

First,  that  of  metaphrase,  or  turning  an  author 
word  by  wcwd,  and  line  by  line,  from  one  language 
ijito  another.  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was 
Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben 
Jonson.  The  second  way  is  that  of  paraphrase, 
or  translation  with  latitude,  where  the  author  is 
kept  in  view  by  the  translator,  so  as  never  to  be 
lost ;  but  his  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as 
his  sense,  and  that  too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified, 
but  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  translation 
of  Virgil's  fourth  iEneid.  The  third  way  is  that 
of  imitation,  where  the  translator  (if  now  he  has 
not  lost  that  name)  assumes  the  liberty  not  only  to 
vary  from  the  words  and  sense,  but  to  forsake 
them  both,  as  he  sees  occasion :  and  taking  only 
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Bome  general  hints  from  the  ori^al^  to  run  divi^ 
sion  on  the  ground-work^  as  he  pleases.  Such  is 
Mr.  Cowley's  practice  in  turning  two  odes  o( 
Pindar^i  and  one  of  Horace,  into  Englidi. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  methods^  our  masteir 
Horace  has  given  us  this  caution : 

Nc€  vcrium  verbo  ofratis  rcddere^Julus 
JnUrfires  ^'"^ 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  traoslaie ; 

as  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered 
it.  Too  ftichfully  is  indeed  pedantically :  it  is  a 
&ith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition^ 
blind  aqd  zealous.  Take  it  in  the  expression  of 
Sir  John  Denham,  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw^  on  \m 
version  of  the  Pastok  Fido  : 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line : 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  anak^traoilations*  and  translators  too ; 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally^  and 
well^  at  the  same  time;  for  the  Latin,  a  most 
severe  and  compendious  language,  often  expresses 
that  in  one  word,  which  either  the  barbarity  or 
the  narrowness  of  modem  tongues  cannot  supply 
in  more.  It  is  frequent  also  that  the  conceit  is 
couched  in  scrnie  expression,  which  will  be  lost  in 
English : 

Alque  iukm  venti  vdafidemquefcrent. 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  express 
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this  thought  literally  in  English^  and  to  strike  wit 
or  almost  sense  out  of  it  ?       ^ 

In  short,  the  verbal  copier  is  encumbered  with 
so  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never 
disentangle  himself  from  all.  He  is  to  consider  at 
the  same  time  the  thought  of  his  author^  and  his 
words^  and  to  find  out  the  counterpart  to  each  in 
another  language  ;  and  besides  this^  he  is  to 
confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers,  and  the 
slavery  of  rh}rme.  It  is  much  like  dancing  on 
ropies  with  fettered  legs :  a  man  may  shun  a  fall  by 
using  caution,  but  the  gracefulness  of  motion  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  when  we  have  said  the 
best  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolish  task ;  for  no  sober  man 
would  put  himself  into  a  danger^  for  the  applause 
of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  We  see 
Ben  Jonson  could  not  avoid  obscurity  in  his 
literal  translation  of  Horace,  attempted  in  the  same 
compass  of  lines  :  nay  Horace  himself  could  scarce 
have  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet, 

Oralis  esse  laboro. 


Obscurusjio  : 

cither  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will  fi*equently 
be  wanting.  Horace  has  indeed  avoided  both  these 
rocks  in  his  translation  of  the  three  first  lines  of 
Homer's  Odysses,  which  he  has  contracted  into  two: 

Die  mihi^  Musa  virum^  capta  post  tempora  Trcja^ 
Qui  mores  homnum  multorum  vidit^  et  urbes* 

Muse,  speak  the  man,  who  since  the  siege  of  Troy, 
So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw. 

£arl  of  Roscommon. 
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But  then  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a 
considerable  part  of  that  sentence,  are  omitted  : 

The  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  in  a 
servile,  literal  translation,  not  long  since  made 
two  of  our  famous  wits,  Sir  John  Denham  and 
Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning 
authors  into  our  tongue,  called  by  the  latter  of 
them,  imitation.  As  they  were  fHdnds,  I  suppose 
they  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this  subject 
to  each  other,  and  therefore  their  reasons  for  it  are 
little  different,  though  the  practice  of  one  is  much 
more  moderate,.  I  take  imitation  of  an  author,  in 
their  sense,  to  be  an  endeavour  of  a  later  poet  to 
write  like  one  who  has  written  before  him,  on  the 
same  subject :  that  is,  not  to  translate  his  words, 
or  to  be  confined  to  his  sense,  but  only  to  set  him 
as  a  pattern,  and  to  write,  as  he  supposes  that 
author  would  have  done,  had  he  lived  in  our  age, 
and  in  our  country.  Yet  I  dare  not  say  that  eithct 
of  them  have  carried  this  libertine  way  g^  rendering 
authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  far  as  my  defi- 
nition reaches  ;  for  in  the  Pindarick  Odes  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are  still 
preserved.  But  I  know  not  what  mischief  may 
arise  hereafter  from  the  example  of  such  an  inno- 
vation, when  writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him  shall 
imitate  so  bold  an  undertaking.  To  add  and  to 
diminish  what  we  please,  which  is  the  way  avowed 
by  him,  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley, 
and  that  too  only  in  his  translation  of  Pindar ; 

VOL.  III.  c 
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because  he  alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends^ 
by  giving  him  better  of  his  own,  whenever  he 
refused  his  author's  thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally 
known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connection, 
(I  mean  as  to  our  understanding,)  to  soar  out  of 
sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a  gaze.  So  wild  and 
ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally; 
his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and 
Sampson-like  he  shakes  it  off.  A  genius  so  ele- 
vated and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley's,  was  but  ne- 
cessary to  make  Pindar  speak  English,  and  that 
was  to  be  performed  by  no  other  way  than  imita- 
tion. But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelli- 
gible authors  be  thus  used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
called  their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor 
words  are  drawn  from  the  original,  but  instead  of 
them  there  is  something  new  produced,  which  is 
almost  the  creation  of  another  hand.  By  this  way,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may  be  invent- 
ed, perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  first  design, 
though  Virgil  must  be  still  excepted,  when  that 
perhaps  takes  place :  yet  he  who  is  inquisitive  to 
know  an  author's  thoughts,  will  be  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  ;  and  it  is  not  always  that  a 
man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  present  made 
him,  when  he  expects  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

To  state  it  fairly,  imitation  of  an  author  is  the 
most  advantageous  way  for  a  translator  to  shew 
himself,  but  the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done 
to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead.  Sir 
John  Denham,  who  advised  more  liberty  than  he 
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took  himself,  gives  this  reason  for  his  innovatioDj 
in  his  admirable  prefhce  before  the  translation  of 
the  second  iEneid  :  "  Poetry  is  of  so  subtile  a 
spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into 
another,  it  will  all  evaporate ;  and  if  a  new  spirit 
be  not  added  in  the  transfusion,  there  will  remain 
nothing  but  a  caput  mortuimi'^  I  confess  this 
argument  holds  good  against  a  literal  translation.; 
but  who  defends  it  ?  Imitation  and  verbal  version 
are  in  my  opinion  the  two  extremes,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided ;  and  therefore  when  I  have  proposed 
the  mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  hpw  far  his 
argument  will  reiich. 

No  man  is  capable  of  translating  poetry,  who 
besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master  both 
of  his  author's  language,  and  of  his  own.  Nor 
must  we  understand  the  language  only  of  the  poet, 
but  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expression, 
which  are  the  characters  that  distinguish,  and  as 
it  were  individuate,  him  from  all  other  writers. 
When  we  are  come  thus  far,  it  is  time  to  look  into 
ourselves ;  to  conform  our  genius  to  his,  to  give 
his  thought  either  the  same  turn,  if  our  tongue 
will  bear  it,  or  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to 
alter  or  destroy  the  substance.  The  like  care 
must  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  ornaments, 
the  words ;  when  they  appear  (which  is  but  seldom) 
literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  author 
that  they  should  be  changed.  But  since  every 
language  is  so  full  of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what 
is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  barbarous,  nay  some- 
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times  nonsense  in  another,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  limit  a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass 
of  his  author's  words :  it'  is  enough  if  he  choose  out 
tome  expression  which  does  not  vitiate  the  sense. 
I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a 
latitude;  but  by  innovation  of  thoughts,  methinks, 
he  breaks  it.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author 
may  be  transfused,  and  yet  not  lost :  and  thus  it 
is  plain,  that  the  reason  alleged  by  Sir  John 
Den  ham  has  no  farther  force  than  to  expression  : 
for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be 
lost  in  another  language;  but  the  words  that 
convey  it  to  our  apprehension,  which  are  the 
faniage  and  ornament  of  that  thought,  may  be  so 
in  chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandsome 
dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  lustre.  There  is 
therefore  a  liberty  to  be  allowed  for  the  expression; 
oeither  is  it  necessary  that  wcH'ds  and  fines  should 
be  confined  to  the  measure  of  their  original.  The 
ttense  of  an  author,  generally  speaking,  is  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolable.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be 
luxuriant,  it  is  bis  character  to  be  so ;  and  if  I 
fetrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be 
replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by  this  lopping 
of  his  superfluous  branches;  but  I  rejoin,  that  a 
translator  has  no  such  right.  When  a  painter 
copies  from  the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege 
to  alter  features,  and  lineaments,  under  pretence 
that  his  picture  will  look  better :  perhaps  the  face 
which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if  the 
eyes  <x'  oQse  were  altered  ;  but  it  is  his  business 
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to  make  it  resemble  the  original.  In  two  cases 
only  there  may  a  seeming  difficulty  arise,  that  is, 
if  the  thought  be  notoriously  trivial  or  dishonest ; 
but  the  same  answer  will  serve  for  both, — that 
then  they  ought  not  to  be  translated : 


d  qua 


Desperes  tractata  nitescere  posse^  relinquas. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  on 
this  subject,  against  the  authority  of  two  great 
men,  but  I  hope  without  offence  to  either  of  their 
memories ;  for  I  both  loved  them  living,  and 
reverence  them  now  they  are  dead.  But  if  after 
what  I  have  urged,  it  be  thought  by  better  judges 
that  the  praise  of  a  translation  consists  in  adding 
new  beauties  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  recompense 
the  loss  which  it  Sustains  by  change  of  language,  I 
shall  be  willing  to  be  taught  better,  and  to  recant. 
In  the  mean  time  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  true 
reason  why  we  have  so  few  versions  which  are 
tolerable,  is  not  from  the  too  close  pursuing  of  the 
author's  sense,  but  because  there  arc  so  few  who 
have  all  the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  trans- 
lation ;  and  that  there  is  so  little  praise  and  sa 
small  encouragement  for  so  considerable  a  part 
of  learning. 

To  apply  in  short  what  has  been  said  to  this 
present  work :  the  reader  will  here  find  most  of 
the  translations,  with  some  little  latitude  or  varia- 
tion from  the  author's  sense.  That  of  (Enone  tq 
Paris,  is  in  Mr.  Cowley's  way  of  imitation  only, 
I  was  desired  to  say,  that  the  author,  who  is  of  the 
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fair  sex/  understood  not  Latin :  but  if  she  does 
not,  I  am  afiraid  she  has  given  us  occasion  to  be 
ashamed,  who  do. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  I  have  transgressed  the  rules  which  I  have 
given,  and  taken  more  liberty  than  a  just  transla- 
tion will  allow.  But  so  many  gentlemen,  whose 
wit  and  learning  are  well  known,  being  joined  in 
itj  I  doubt  not  but  their  excellencies  will  make  you 
ample  satisfection  for  my  errours,  * 

'   ^  Mrs.  Aphra  Belin. 

^  •*  The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  language 
(says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translation  of  Ancient  Writers  ;  a  work  which 
the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair,  and  which  we 
were  long  unable  to  perform  with  dexterity.  Ben  Jonson 
thought  it  necessary  to  copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ; 
Feltham,  his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give  line  for 
line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom  Dryden  calls  the  best 
versifier  of  the  last  age,  has  struggled  hard  to  comprise 
every  book  of  his  English  Metamorphoses  in  the  same 
number  of  verses  with  the  original.  Holyday  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  shew  that  he  understood  his  author,  with  so 
little  regard  to  the  grandeur  of  his  diction,  or  the  volubility 
of  his  numbers,  that  his  metres  can  hardly  be  called 
verses ;  they  cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will 
the  labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding  them. 
Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a  servile  race;  he 
asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread  his  wings  so  boldly,  that  he 
left  his  authors.  It  was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the 
limits  of  poetical  liberty,  ^d  give  us  just  rules  and 
examples  of  translation. 
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**  When  languages  are  formed  upon  diiFerent  principles, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes  of  expression  should 
always  be  elegant  in  both.  While  they  run  on  together, 
the  closest  translation  may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but 
when  they  divaricate,  each  must  take  Its  natural  course. 
Where  correspondence  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  content  with  something  equivalent.  Translahon 
therefore^  says  Dryden,  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase^  nor  so 
close  as  metaphrase. 

*'  All  polished  languages  have  different  styles ;  the  con- 
cise, the  diffuse,  the  lofty,  and  the  humble.  In  the  proper 
choice  of  style  consists  the  resemblance  which  Dryden 
principally  exa£ls  from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit 
his  author's  thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the 
author  would  have  given  them,  had  his  language  been 
English:  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  softened: 
hyperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  repressed,  nor 
sententious  affectation  to  have  its  points  blunted.  A 
translator  is  to  be  like  his  author  :  it  is  not  his  business 
to  excel  him. 

'*  The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems  sufficient  for 
their  vindication  <;  and  the  effects  produced  by  observing 
them  were  so  happy,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  were 
ever  opposed  but  by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  whose 
learning  was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry ;  and  who, 
being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning  than  the  spirit 
of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his  version  of  three  tragedies 
by  a  defence  of  close  translation.  The  authority  of 
Horace,  which  the  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of 
their  practice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken 
fairly  from  them  ;  but  reason  wants  not  Horace  to 
support  it." 

Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  in  his  Life  of  Seneca,  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  three  of  that  writer's  tragedies,  8vo. 
1702,  after  quoting  from  Horace  the  lines  referred  to  by 
our  author  in  p.  15, 
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Publica  materits  privad  juris  erit^  si 
Nee  circa  mUm  patulumve  moraberis  orbem^ 
Nee  verbum  verba  curabis  reddere^Jidus 
Interpres — 

observes,  that  these  "  verses  duly  read  and  considered,  are 

so  far  from  admitting  the  sense  these  men  would  put  upon 

them,  that  they  clearly  infer  a  quite  different  and  contrary 

meaning,  which  yet  I  would  not  have  them  take  from  me, 

but  from  the  illustrious  Huetius,  in  his  excellent  Discourse 

de  Optimo  genere  interpret andi^  remarking  upon  this  place : 

*'  Hujus  loci  ea  mens  est ;  (says  he,)  in  mcUeriam  ab  obis 

cccupcUam^  et  publici juris ^  non  ita  esse  inoolandum^  ut  verbum 

verba  reddatur,  quasi  Jidi  interpretis  qficium  exequatur  poeta ; 

sed  ut  argumentum  et  rerum  descriptionem  exprimat,  turn 

insignia  delibet  omamenta,  verba  pratermttat:  i.  e.  The 

mind  of  which  place  is  this, — ^As  to  the  matter  already 

assumed  and  published  by  others,  a  poet  may  yet  justly 

make  the  subject  his  own,  if  he  fall  not  so  upon  it,  as  to 

render  it  word  for  word,  by  executing  the  part  of  a  faithful 

interpreter,  but  endeavour  to  adorn  the  argument  with 

new  embellishments  of  fresh  invention,  and  pass  by  the 

words  of  the  first  writer.— This  is  the  exposition  the 

learned  Huetius  makes  of  this  place  ;  and  it  will  be  more 

than  difficult  to  find  an  interpretation  given  thereof  by  any 

commentator,  (from  Acron  and  Porphyrio  to  the  last  that 

ever  animadverted  upon  Horace,)  dissonant  from  that  he 

hath  here  delivered. 

*'  By  this  passage  of  Horace,  thus  truly  explained,  the 
reader  may  clearly  perceive,  first,  that  Horace  gave  no 
rules  for  translation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  (as 
some  have  styled  him)  to  be  of  that  art  the  great  lawgiver: 
for  doubtless  he  thought  it  below  him.  Next,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  Horace  himself,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  interpreter  to  translate  what  he  undertakes^  word 
fpr  word :  iUud  ergo  ex  Horatii  sententid  Jidi  interpretis 
tnunus  est,  verbum  verba  referre;  quod  a^culoi  suocm^rmat 
Helenius  Acron,  says  the  said  judicious  Huetius*'* 
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f  OR  this  last  half  year  I  have  been  trouble4 
with  the  disease,  as  I  may  call  it^  of  translation. 
The  cold  prose  fits  of  it,  which  are  always  the  moa^ 
tedious  with  me,  were  spent  in  The  History  of 
THE  League  ;  the  hot,  which  succeeded  them,  in 

i 

^  The  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  poems,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Dryden's  Miscellanies,  was 
published  in  1684,  without  any  preface  or  introduc- 
tion. The  second,  which  was  entitled  •'  Sylvje,  or 
the  Second  Part  of  Poetical  Miscellanies,"  appeared  in 
the  next  year  :  the  third  volume,  which  bears  the  title  of 
ExAMEN  PoETicuM,  was  published  in  1693,  and  the 
fourth,  which  was  called  The  Annual  Miscellany, 
in  1694.  And  here  ended  our  author's  concern  with  this 
collection ;  for  the  two  remaining  volumes  were  not  issued 
out  till  after  his  death,  viz.  in  1703,  and  1708. — In  1716, 
Jacob  Tonson,  the  proprietor,  published  a  new  edition  of 
this  Miscellany,  which  differs  very  much  from  the  former 
collection,  containing  many  additional  pieces,  not  in  the 
original  Miscellany,  and  on  the  other  hand,  omitting  se» 
veral  poems  which  are  fouod  there. 
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this  volume  of  Verse  Miscellanies.  The  truth  is, 
I  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease  in  the  change  of 
the  paroxysm  ;  never  suspecting  but  that  the 
humour  would  have  wasted  itself  in  two  or  three 
pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of 
Horace.  But  finding,  or  at  least  thinking  I  found, 
something  that  was  mcH-e  pleasing  in  them,  than 
my  ordinary  productions,  I  encouraged  m)rself  to 
renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  and 
Virgil ;  and  immediately  fixed  upon  some  parts  of 
them  which  had  most  affected  me  in  the  reading. 
These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  the  under- 
taking :  but  there  was  an  accidental  motive,  which 
was  full  as  forcible,  and  Grod  forgive  him  who  was 
the  occasion  of  it.  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's 
Essay  on  translated  Verse,'  which  made  me  uneasy 
till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following 
his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  speculation  into 
practice.  For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is 
like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  the  mathema- 
ticks ;  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in 
the  mechanick  operation.  I  think  I  have  generally 
observed  his  instructions ;  I  am  sure  my  reason  is 
sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and 
usefulness ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess  no 

'  This  Essay  was  first  published  in  410.  in  1680 ;  the 
second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ^  appeared  in  1684. 
A  commendatory  copy  of  English  verses,  by  our  author, 
is  prefixed  to  both  editions ;  and  before  the  second,  one 
in  Latin,  by  his  son  Charles  Dryden,  then  a  student  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge. 

Lord  Roscommon  died  in  January,  i684-5. 
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less  a  vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  least  in 
some  places  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Yet 
withal  I  must  acknowledge^  that  I  have  many 
times  exceeded  my  commission ;  for  I  have  both 
added  and  omitted,  and  even  scHnetimes  very 
boldly  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no 
Dutch  commentator  will  forgive  me.  Perhaps, 
in  such  particular  passages,  I  have  thought  that  I 
discovered  some  beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those 
pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  found. 
Where  I  have  taken  away  some  of  their  expres- 
sions, and  cut  them  shorter,  it  may  possibly  be  on 
this  consideration, — that  what  was  beautiful  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  so  shining  in 
the  English  :  and  where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I 
desire  the  false  criticks  would  not  always  think 
that  those  thoughts  are  wholly  mine,  but  that 
either  they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be 
&irly  deduced  from  him ;  or  at  least,  if  both  those 
considerations  should  fail,  that  my  own  is  of  a 
piece  with  his,  and  that  if  he  were  living,  and  an 
Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would  probably 
have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  author 
appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can,  provided 
he  maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not 
unlike  himself.  Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing 
after  the  life  ;  where  every  one  will  acknowledge 
there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a 
bad.  It  is  one  thing  to  draw  the  outlines  true, 
the  features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colour- 
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ing  itself  perhaps  tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to 
make  all  these  graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  aha- 
dowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  whole.  I  cannot  without  some  indignation 
look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  original :  much 
less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil,  Homer, 
and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  have  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused, 
as  I  may  say,  to  their  faces  by  a  botching  in- 
terpreter. What  English  readers,  unacquainted 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me  or  any 
other  man,  when  we  commend  those  authors, 
and  confess  we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in 
us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take  those  to  be 
the  same  poet^>  whom  our  Oglebies  have  trans- 
lated ?  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet 
is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull  translation, 
than  his  carcase  would  be  to  his  living  body* 
There  are  many  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue.  The 
proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are  known 
tp  few :  it  is  impossible  even  for  a  good  wit  to 
understand  and  practise  them  without  the  help  of 
a  liberal  education,  long  reading,  and  digesting  of 
those  few  good  authors  we  have  amongst  us,  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom  of 
habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best  company 
of  both  sexes;  and  in  short,  without  wearing  off  the 
rust  which  he  contracted,  while  he  was  laying  in  a 
stock  of  learning.  Thus  diflicult  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern. 
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not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style 
fix)m  a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  Which 
is  pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  i« 
vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all 
these  requisites,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them^  modt 
of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cried- 
up  English  poet  for  their  model ;  adore  him,  and 
imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing* 
wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is  boyish  and 
trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are  improper 
to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy  of  his 
thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unhafmonious. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
a  nice  critick  in  his  mother  tongue,  before  he 
attempts  to  translate  in  a  foreign  language. 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of 
words  and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them 
too:  he  must  perfectly  understand  his  author's 
tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own  :  so  that 
to  be  a  thorough  translator,  he  must  be  a  thorough 
poet.  Neither  is  it  enough,  to  give  his  author's 
sense,  in  good  Englisli,  in  poetical  expressions,  and 
Ml  musical  numbers  ;  for,  though  all  these  are 
exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  there  yet  remains 
an  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought.  I  have 
already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that 
is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  author, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others,  and  makes 
him  appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
interpret.     For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts, 
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but  the  style  and  versification  of  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
are  very  different:  yet  I  see,  even  in  our  best  poets, 
who  have  translated  some  parts  of  them,  that  they 
have  confounded  their  several  talents ;  and  by 
endeavouring  only  at  the  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  have  made  them  both  so  much  alike, 
that  if  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never 
be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil, 
and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected  against  a 
late  noble  painter,  •  that  he  drew  many  graceful 
pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And  this 
happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
himself^  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In 
such  translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand 
which  performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish 
their  poet  fi-om  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are 
equally  sweet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be 
mac^e  in  sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of 
honey.  I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by 
giving  you  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own 
method  of  proceeding,  in  my  translations  out  of 
four  several  poets  in  this  volume ;  Virgil,  Theo- 
critus, Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In  each  of  these, 
before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered  the  genius 
and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author.  I  looked 
on  Virgil,  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestick 
writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought, 

•  Sir  Peter  Lely.  He  was  born  at  Soest,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1617;  came  into  England  in  the  year  1641, 
and  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  he  was  drawing  the  portrait 
of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  November  30,  1680. 
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but  eveiy  word  and  syllable ;  who  was  still  aiming 
to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  veiy 
figurative^  that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a 
grammar  apart  to  construe  him.  His  verse  is  every 
where  sounding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears,  whose 
sense  it  bears :  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually 
varied,  to  increase  the  delight  of  the  reader ;  so 
that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice 
together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Claudian, 
though  they  write  in  styles  different  from  each 
other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort  of 
musick  in  their  verses.  All  the  versification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the 
compass  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins 
again  in  the  same  tenour  ;  perpetually  closing  his 
sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  com- 
monly which  they  call  golden,  or  two  substantives 
and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness,  has 
as  little  variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as  he :  he  is 
always  as  it  were  upon  the  hand-gallop,  and  his 
verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground.  He  avoids,  like 
the  other,  all  synalephas,  or  cutting  off  one  vowel, 
wben  it  comes  before  another  in  the  following 
word ;  so  that  minding  only  smoothness,  he  want^ 
both  variety  and  majesty. — But  to  return  to  Virgil : 
though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  required, 
yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  disdain  it;  frequently  makes  use  of 
syn3lephasy  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle 
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of  his  verse.  He  is  every  where  above  conceits 
of  epigrammatick  wit,  and  gross  hyperboles :  he 
ihaintains  inajesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he 
shines^ '  but  glares  not ;  and  is  stately  without 
almbition  (which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan).  I  drew 
my  definition  of  poetical  wit'  from  my  particular 
consideration  of  him  :  for  propriety  of  thoughts 
and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him  ;  arid 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful. 
Pleasure  follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does 
the  cause ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into 
the  definition.  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I 
particularly  regarded,  as  a  great  part  of  his 
character ;  but  must  confess  to  my  shame,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part  of  him  so 
well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself. 
For  where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  Can 

9  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  observable  that  our  author 
has  restrained  and  qualified  his  notion  of  luitf  by  adding 
the  v/oxd.  poetical  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  in  the  former 
passages,  where  he  has  introduced  the  same  topick,  (see 
Yol.  i.  p.  412,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151,)  his  definition  of  wit, 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  less  exceptionable.  It  is  clear, 
that  by  rwf,  he  means  that  sharpness  of  conceit  (as  he 
elsewhere  calls  it)  and  splendour  of  imagery,  which  is 
suited  to  poetry ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  here  informs 
us,  he  had  Virgil  particularly  in  view,  when  he  gave 
this  definition  of  poetical  zvit;  the  very  author  whom 
Addison  has  named  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the; 
impropriety  of  this  definition  of  wit,  when  considered  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation.  Their  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  resembles  (he  game  of  cross-purposes. 
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reach  it  in  the  same  compass.   Hannibal  Carols,  in 

the  Italian,  *  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poetical,  and 

the  most  sonorous  of  ariy  translation  of  the  iEneids; 

yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank  verse, 

he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 

and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.     Tasso  tells  us 

in  his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian 

wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of  Virgil 

and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to 

imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet, 

and  that  the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to 

reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek 

orator.     Virgil  therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of 

his  words,  and  leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by 

the  reader,  can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in 

any  modern  tongue.     To  make  him  copious,  is  to 

alter  his  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line  for 

Kne,  is  impossible ;  because  the  Latin  is  naturally 

a  more  succinct  language  than  either  the  Italian, 

Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  English,  which 

by  reason  of  its  monosyllables  is   far  the  most 

compendious  of  them.     Virgil  is  much  the  closest 

of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has 

more  feet  than  the  English  heroick.  * 

■  The  best  edition  of  Annibale  Caro's  version  of  the 
iEneid,  according  t©  Baretti,  is  tliat  of  Trevisa,  printed  in 
1603,  in  quarto.  There  are  many  more  ancient  editions 
of  die  same  work.    Annibale  Caro  died  at  Rome  in  1566. 

*  Surely  there  is  a  great  impropriety  in  talking  of  the  feet 
of  an  English  verse.  English  metre  is  regulated,  not  by  feet, 
but  by  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line^  duly  accented. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Besides  all  this5  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has 
not ;  he  is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to 
those  expressions  which  are  the  nearest  to  it :  so 
that  Virgil  studying  brevity,  and  having  the 
command  of  his  own  language,  could  bring  those 
words  into  a  narrow  compass,  which  a  translator 
cannot  render  without  circumlocutions.  In  short, 
they  who  have  called  him  the  torture  of  gramma- 
rians, might  also  have  called  him  the  plague  of 
translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have  studied  not  to  be 
translated.  I  own,  that  endeavouring  to  turn  his 
Nisus  and  £ur}'alu3  as  close  as  I  was  able,  I  have 
performed  that  episode  too  literally ;  that  giving 
more  scope  to  Mezentius  and  Lausus,  that  version 
which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of 
his  conciseness;  and  all  that  I  can  promise  for 
myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better  than 
Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro.  So  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other 
poets,  by  my  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of 
translating  Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so 
carefully  as  I  did  before  my  attempt,  I  have  made 
some  faint  resemblance  of  him  ;  and,  had  I  taken 
more  time,  might  possibly  have  succeeded  better ; 
but  never  so  well,  as  to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excells  all  other  poets  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  ap- 
pear above  them  in  our  tongue ;  which,  as  my  Lord 
Roscommon  justly  observes,  approaches  nearest 
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to  the  Roman  in  its  majesty ;  nearest  indeed, 
but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt  them.  There 
is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Virgil's  words,  and 
in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty,  which 
gives  so  unexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him  who  best 
understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his,  I 
must  once  again  say,  is  never  to  be  copied  ;  and 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the 
best  translation.  The  turns  of  his  verse,  his  break- 
ings, his  propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I 
have  as  far  imitated,  as  the  poverty  of  our  language 
and  the  hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow. 
I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his 
sense  ;  but  I  think  the  greatest  variations  may  be 
feirly  deduced  from  him ;  and  where  I  leave  his 
commentators,  it  may  be  I  understand  him  better : 
at  least  I  writ  without  consulting  them  in  many 
places.  But  two  particular  lines  in  Mezentius  and 
Lausus,  I  cannot  so  easily  excuse.  They  are 
indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense ;  but  they 
are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of  Ovid,  and 
were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them  enough 
to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  forgotten, 
and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at 
the  press  ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  Lausus  died,  I  was  already  slain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight,  but  I  am 
convinced  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression  is 
too  bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have  said  it,  though 
Ovid  would.    The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he 
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please,  for  the  freeness  of  the  confession  ;  and 
instead  of  that,  and  the  former,  admit  these  two 
lines,  which  are  more  according  to  the  author: 

Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  I  had  used  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I 
have  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  genius  of 
Lucretius,  whom  I  have  translated  more  happily  in 
those  parts  of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he  was 
not  of  the  best  age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  was  at 
least  of  that  which  preceded  it ; '  and  he  himself 
refined  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  the 
language  and  the  thoughts,  that  he  left  an  easy 
task  to  Virgil ;  who  as  he  succeeded  him  in  time, 
so  he  copied  his  excellencies ;  for  the  method  of 
the  Georgicks  is  plainly  derived  from  him.  Lu- 
cretius had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ; 
he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descriptions, 
and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books :  which  you  see  Virgil  has 
imitated  with  great  success  in  those  four  books, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  more  perfect  in  their 
kind  than  even  his  divine  iEneids.  The  turn  of 
his  verse  he  has  likewise  followed,  in  those  places 
which  Lucretius  has  most  laboured,  and  some  of 
his  very  lines  he  has  transplanted  into  his  own 
works,   without  much   variation.*     If  I  am  not 

^  Lucretius  died  in  the  year  of  Rome,  699,  when  Virgil 
was  fifteen,  and  Horace  ten  years  old. 
•♦  Vide  Macrob.  1.  vi.  c.  i.  2. 
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mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of  Lucre- 
tius (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius)  is  a  certain 
kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  every  where  confident  of  his  own 
reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron 
Memmius.  For  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend, 
as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him ;  and  using  a  magis- 
terial authority,  while  he  instructs  him.  From 
his  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him,  as  our 
poet  and  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.^  This  is 
that  perpetual  dictatorship  which  is  exercised  by 
Lucretius ;  who  though  often  in  the  wrong,  yet 
seems  to  deal  bond  fide  with  his  reader,  and  tells 
him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which  plain 
sincerity,  I  believe  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes,  who 
could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.  But 
for  Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of 
replies,  and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is 
beforehand  with  his  antagonists ;  urging  for  them, 
whatever  he  imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving 
them,  as  he  supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the 
future:  all  this  too,  With  so  much  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, as  if  he  were  assured  of  the  triumph,  before 
he  entered  into  the  lists.  From  this  sublime  and 
daring  genius  of  his,  it  must  of  necessity  come  to 
'  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be  masculine,  full  of 

5  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  was  born  at  Malmesbury, 
April  5,  1588.  He  died  at  Hardwick,  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1679. 
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argumentation^  and  that  sufficiently  warn^u  From, 
the  same  firy  temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  perpetual  torrent  of  his  versc^ 
where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too 
much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  be  could 
have  been  every  where  as  poetical,  as  he  is  in  his 
descriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philo- 
sophy, if  he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct  in  his 
System  of  Nature,  than  to  delight.  But  he  was 
bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  materialist,  and 
teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible  power :  in  shorty 
he  was  so  much  an  atheist,  that  he  forgot  some- 
times to  be  a  poet.  These  are  the  considerations 
which  I  had  of  that  author,  before  I  attempted  to 
translate  some  parts  of  him.  And  accordingly  I 
laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  sk^ticism  for  a 
while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  bis,  which 
as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character,  as  to  make  him. 
that  individual  poet.  As  for  his  opinions  con^ 
ceming  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  they  are  so 
absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.  I 
think  a  future  state  demonstrable  even  by  natural 
arguments  ;  at  least  to  take  away  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man 
who  resolves  beforehand  not  to  live  morally.  But 
on  the  other  side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing 
after  death  is  a  burden  unsupportable  to  a  virtuous 
man,  even  though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim 
at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined 
to  the  shortness  of  our  present  being,  especially 
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when  we  consider  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy 
in  this  worid,  and  vice  fortunate :  so  that  it  is 
hope  of  futurity  alone,  that  makes  this  life  tole- 
rable, in  expectation  of  a  better.  Who  would 
not  commit  all  the  excesses  to  which  he  is  prompted 
by  his  natural  inclinatiotis,  if  he  may  do  them  with 
security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  uncapable  of 
punishment  after  he  is  dead  !  If  he  be  cunning 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no 
band  of  morality  to  restrain  him:  for  fame  and 
reputation  are  weak  ties ;  many  men  have  not  the 
least  sense  of  them.  Powerful  men  are  only  awed 
by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest,  and 
that  not  always  when  a  passion  is  predominant ; 
and  no  man  will  be  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  transgress  them. 
These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and  without 
entering  into  the  notions  of  our  Christian  feith, 
which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem, 
which  I  have  turned  into  English,  not  belonging 
to  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong 
enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make  him  less  in 
love  with  life,  and  consequently  in  less  appre- 
hensions of  death.  Such  as  are  the  natural  satiety, 
proceeding  from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  same 
things;  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age,  which  make 
him  incapable  of  corporeal  pleasures ;  the  decay  of 
understanding  and  memory,  which  render  him 
contemptible  and  useless  to  others  :  these  and 
many  other  reasons  so  pathetically  urged,  so  beau- 
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tifiilly  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and  so 
admirably  raised  by  the  prosopope'm  of  Nature,  who 
is  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  pains  I  have 
taken  with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been 
unsuccessful,  or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least 
.1  must  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  was  pleased 
with  my  own  endeavours,  which  but  rarely  happens 
to  me,  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the 
review  of  any  thing  I  have  done  in  this  author. 

It  is  true,  there  is  something,  and  that  of  some 
moment,  to  be  objected  against  my  englishing  the 
Nature  of  Love,  from  the  fourth  book  of  Lucretius : 
and  I  can  less  easily  answer  why  I  translated  it, 
than  why  I  thus  translated  it.    The  objection  arises 
from  the  obscenity  of  the  subject ;  which  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  too  lively  and  alluring  delicacy  of  the 
verses.  In  the  first  place,  without  the  least  formality 
of  an  excuse,  I  own  it  pleased  me :  and  let  my 
enemies  make  the  worst  they  can  of  this  confession. 
I  am  not  yet  so  secure  from  that  passion,  but  that  I 
want  my.  author's  antidotes  against  it.     He   has 
given  the  truest  and  most  philosophical  account 
both  of  the  disease  and  remedy,  which  I  ever  found 
in  any  author :  for  which  reasons  I  translated  him. 
But  it  will  be  asked  why  I  turned  him  into  this 
luscious  English,  for  I  will  not  give  it  a  worse  word. 
Instead  of  an  answer,  I  would  ask  again  of  my 
supercilious  adversaries,  whether  I  am  not  bound 
when  I  translate  an  author,  to  do  him  all  the  right 
I  can,  and  to  translate  him  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
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If,  to  mince  his  meaning,  which  I  am  satisfied  was 
honest  and  instructive,  I  had  either  omitted  some 
part  of  what  he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of 
his  expression,  I  certainly  had  wronged  him  ;  and 
that  freeness  of  thought  and  words  being  thus 
cashiered  in  my  hands,  he  had  no  longer  been 
Lucretius.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  be  to  be  read, 
physicians  must  not  study  nature,  anatomies  must 
not  be  seen ;  and  somewhat  I  could  say  of  particular 
passages  in  books  which,  to  avoid  prophaneness,  I 
do  not  name :  but  the  intention  qualifies  the  act ; 
and  both  mine  and  my  author's  were  to  instruct  as 
well  as  please.  It  is  most  certain  that  barefaced 
bawdry  is  the  poorest  pretence  to  wit  imaginable. 
If  I  should  say  otherwise,  I  should  have  two  great 
authorities  against  me :  the  one  is  the  Essay  on 
Poetry,^  which  I  publickly  valued  before  I  knew 
the  author  of  it,  and  with  the  commendation  of 
which  my  Lord  Roscommon  so  happily  begins  his 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse :  the  other  is  no  less 
than  our  admired  Cowley ;  who  says  the  same 

^  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave's  Essay  on  Poetry,  he  tells 
us  himself,  was  written  in  1675  ;  but,  according  to  Antony 
Wood,  was  not  printed  till  1682.  Probably,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  that  time,  it  was  shewn  about  in  manuscript, 
soon  after  it  was  written,  and  without  the  author's  name, 
who  was  then  but  twenty-seven  years  old.  In  1676 
Dryden  dedicated  his  Aurengzebe  to  this  nobleman. — 
It  is  not  quite  clear,  whether  he  means,-i-before  he  was 
acquainted  with  Lord  Mulgrave,  or,  before  he  knew  by 
whom  the  Essay  w^  written. 
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thing  m  other  words ;  for  in  his  Ode  concerning 
Wit,  he  writes  thus  of  it : 

*^  Much  less  can  that  have  any  place, 

"  At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face : 

**  Such  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away ;  'tis  just 

*'  The  author  blush,  there,  where  the  reader  must." 

Here  indeed  Mr.  Q)wley  goes  farther  than  the 
Essay ;  for  he  asserts  plainly  that  obscenity  has  no 
place  in  wit;  the  other  only  says,  it  is  a  poor 
pretence  to  it,  or  an  ill  sort  of  wit,  which  has 
nothing  more  to  support  it  than  barefaced  ribaldry ; 
which  is  both  unmannerly  in  itself^  and  fulsome  to 
the  reader.  But  neither  of  these  will  reach  my 
case :  for  in  the  first  place,  I  am  only  the  trans- 
lator, not  the  inventor ;  so  that  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  censure  falls  upon  Lucretius,  before  it 
reaches  me :  in  the  next  place,  neither  he  nor  t 
have  used  the  grossest  words,  but  the  cleanliest 
metaphors  we  could  find,  to  palliate  the  broadness 
of  the  meaning;  and,  to  conclude,  have  carried 
the  poetical  part  no  farther  than  the  philosophical 
exacted.— There  is  one  mistake  of  mine  which  I 
will  not  lay  to  the  printer's  charge,  who  has  enough 
to  answer  for,  in  false  pointings :  it  is  in  the  word, 
viper :  I  would  have  the  verse  run  thus. 

The  scorpion,  love,  must  on  the  wound  be  bruis'd. 

There  are  a  sort   of  blundering  half-witted 
people,  who  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  a 
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verbal  slip ;  though  E(oFac€  would  mstnict  UieiBi 
b^ter  in  true  criticisin  : 


non  ego  pauds 


Offtndar  maculisy  quas  out  ituuriafudit^ 
Aut  humana  parum  cavil  nalura. 

True  judgment  in  poetry,  like  that  in  painting, 
takes  a  view  of  the  whole  together,  whether  it  bo 
good  or  not ;  and  where  the  beauties  are  more 
than  the  faults,  concludes  for  the  poet  against  the 
little  judge.  It  is  a  sign  that  malice  is  hard  driven, 
when  it  is  forced  to  lay  hold  on  a  word  or  syllable: 
to  arraign  a  man  is  one  thing,  and  to  cavil  at  him 
is  another.  In  the  midst  of  an  ill-natured  gene- 
ration of  scribblers,  there  is  always  justice  enough 
left  in  mankind,  to  protect  good  writers :  and  they 
too  are  obliged,  both  by  humanity  and  interest,  to 
espouse  each  other's  cause,  against  false  criticks, 
who  are  the  common  enemies.  This  last  consi- 
deration puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  owe  to  the 
ingenious  and  learned  translator  of  Lucretius.  ^  I 
have  not  here  designed  to  rob  him  of  any  part  of 
that  commendation,  which  he  has  so  justly  acquired 
by  the  whole  author,  whose  fi-agments  only  fall  to 
my  portion.  What  I  have  now  performed,  is  no 
more  than  I  intended  above  twenty  years  ago.  The 
ways  of  our  translation  are  very  different ;  he 
fcdlows  him  more  closely  than  I  have  done;  which 

"  Thomas  Creech,  to  whom  our  author  has  addressed 
some  encomiastick  verses,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which  was  published  in 
1683. 
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became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole  po^n.  I  take 
more  liberty,  because  it  best  suited  with  my  design^ 
which  was  to  make  him  as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He 
had  been  too  voluminous,  had  he  used  my  method  in 
so  long  a  work ;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had 
I  made  it  my  business  to  translate  the  whole.  The 
preference  then  is  justly  his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr. 
Evelyn  in  the  confession  of  it,  with  this  additional 
advantage  to  him ;  that  his  reputation  is  already 
established  in  this  poet,  mine  is  to  make  its  fortune 
in  the  world.  *  If  I  have  been  any  where  obscure, 
in  following  our  common  author,  or  if  Lucretius 
himself  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myself  to  his 
excellent  Annotations,  which  I  have  often  read, 
and  always  with  some  new  pleasure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  swell  upon  me, 
and  looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  so 
tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him  ;  and  yet  I  have 
Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands ;  but  the 
Greek  gendeman  shall  quickly  be  dispatched, 
because  I  have  more  business  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus  from  all 
other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which 
raises  him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is 
the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the 
natural  expression  of  them  in  words  so  becoming 

•  This  surely  is  a  high  strain  of  courtesy.  Creech  was 
now  but  twenty-four  years  old,  and  had  only  been  known 
as  a  poet  for  about  the  same  number  of  months. — Our 
author,  however,  may  have  meant,  not  to  speak  generally^ 
but  only  to  say — ^my  reputation  tn  this  pott  is  to  make  its 
fortune  in  the  world. 
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of  a  pastoraL  A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he 
writes :  he  shows  his  art  and  learning  by  disguising 
both.  His  shepherds  never  rise  above  their  country 
education  in  their  complaints  of  love.  There  is 
the  same  difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil^  as 
there  is  betwixt  Tasso's  Aminta  and  the  Pastor 
FiDo  of  Guarini."^  Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well 
read  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  of  Plato; 
and  Guarini's  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts : 
but  Theocritus  and  Tasso  have  taken  theirs  from 
cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Tasso^  in 
relation  to  his  similitudes,  mai  csce  del  hosco  \ 
that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods;  that  is^ 
all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the  country. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Theocritus  ;  he  is 
softer  than  Ovid,  he  touches  the  passions  more 
delicately ;  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own 

9  Guarini  and  Tasso  were  contemporaries,  but  the 
former,  who  was  born  in  1538,  was  six  years  elder  than 
the  latter.  Tasso  died  in  1599,  Guarini  in  1613.  Baretti 
has  preserved  the  following  anecdote  concerning  their 
pastorals : — ••  It  is  said  that  Torquato  Tasso,  on  seeing 
the  Pastor  Fido  represented,  looked  vexed,  and  said. 
If  Guarini  had  not  seen  my  Aminta,  he  had  not  excelled 
it.  IL  this  is  true,  Tasso  was  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
Milton,  for  preferring  his  Paradise  Regained  to  his 
Lost,"  [of  which,  by  the  by,  though  it  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  there  is  no  manner  of  evidence,]  "  the 
Pastor  Fido  being  full  of  unnatural  characters,  false 
thoughts,  and  epigrammatick  turns ;  besides,  that  Tasso 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  pastoral  style.** 
Ital.  Library,  8vo«  17^8. 
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fund,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences  fct 
a  supply.  Even  his  Dorick  dialect  has  ah  incom- 
parable sweetness  iii  his  clownishness,  like  a  faif 
shepherdess  in  her  country  russet,  talking  in  a 
Yorkshire  tone.  This  was  impossible  for  Vir^l  Irt 
imitate ;  because  the  severity  of  the  Rdttian  Ian* 
gfuage  denied  him  that  advantage.  Spencer  has 
tfideavoUfed  it  in  his  Shepherd^s  Calender;  but 
neither  will  it  succeed  in  English,  for  which  reason 
I  forbore  to  attempt  it.  For  Theocritus  writ  to 
Stciiitos,  who  spoke  that  dialect  ;  and  I  ditctt 
this  part  of  my  translations  to  our  ladies,  who 
neither  understand  nor  will  take  pleasure  in  such 
homely  exprc^ions. 

I  proceed  to  Horace.  Take  him  in  parts,  and 
he  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different 
talents,  as  he  was  a  critick,  a  satyrist,  and  a  writer 
of  odes.  His  morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through 
all  of  them ;  for  let  his  Dutch  commentators  say 
what  they  will,  his  philosophy  was  Epicurean ;  and 
he  made  use  of  gods  and  providence,  only  to  serve 
a  turn  in  poetry.  But  since  neither  his  Criticisms, 
which  are  the  most  instructive  of  any  that  are 
written  in  this  art,  nor  his  Satires,  which  are  in- 
comparably bexxMod  JuvenalX  (if  to  lau^  and 
rdly  is  to  be  {deferred  to  railing  and  declaiming,) 
are  no  port  of  my  present  undertaking,'  I  confine 

'  Our  author*  in  the  construction  of  tlus  sentence,  has 
bX\tn  into  an  inaccuncr.  Instead  of — **  ire  mp  pan,'*  he 
sbottU  have  vrittcn — ^  are  m>  pan,'*  &c. 
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myself  wholly  to  his  Odes.  These  are  also  of 
several  sorts ;  some  of  them  are  panegyrical,  others 
moral,  the  rest  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  so  call  them) 
Bacchanalian.  As  difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as 
indeed  it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  yet  in  his  most 
elevated  flights,  and  in  the  sudden  changes  of  his 
subject  with  almost  imperceptible  connexions,  that 
Theban  poet  is  his  master.  But  Horace  is  of  the 
more  bounded  &ncy,  and  confines  himself  strictly 
to  one  sort  of  verse  or  stanza  in  every  Ode.  That 
which  will  distinguish  his  style  from  all  other  poets, 
18  the  elegance  of  his  words,  and  the  numerousness 
of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  delicately  turned 
in  all  the  Roman  language.  There  appears  in 
every  part  of  his  diction,  or,  to  speak  English,  in 
all  his  expressions,  a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity4 
His  words  are  chosen  with  as  much  exactness  as 
Virgil's ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  spirit  in 
them.  There  is  a  secret  happiness  attends  his 
choice,  which  in  Petronius  is  called  curiosafelicitas, 
and  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  thtfeliciter  audere 
of  Horace  himself.  *  But  the  most  distinguishing 
part  of  all  his  character  seems  to  me  to  be,  his 
briskness,  his  jollity,  and  his  good  humour ;  and 
those  I  have  chiefly  endeavoured  to  copy ;  his 

*  This  expression  of  Horace  has  been  adopted  by 
Quintilian,  in  his  description  of  that  poet : 

*'  At  lyricorum  idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. 
Nam  et  insurgit  aliquando,  et  plenus  est  jucunditatis  et 
gratis,  et  variis  figuris  et  vtrhis  Jelidssime  audax,*'^^ 
QuiNTiL.  1.  X.  c.  1. 
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Other  excellencies,  I  confess  are  above  my  imi- 
tation. One  Ode,'  which  infinitely  pleased  me  in 
the  reading,  I  have  attempted  to  translate  in  Pin- 
darick  verse  :  it  is  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  whom  I  have  parti- 
cular obligations,  which  this  small  testimony  of 
my  gratitude  can  never  pay.  It  is  his  darling  in 
the  Latin,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  it 
my  masterpiece  in  English :  for  which  reason,  I 
took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude 
than  any  other.  Every  one  knows  it  was  intro- 
duced into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy 
genius  of  Mr.  Cowley.  The  seeming  easiness  of 
it  has  made  it  spread ;  but  it  has  not  been  consi- 
dered enough,  to  be  so  well  cultivated.  It  lan- 
guishes in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  and  some 
very  few,  whom,  to  keep  the  rest  in  countenance^ 
I  do  not  name.*  He,  indeed,  has  brought  it  as 
near  perfection  as  was  possible  in  so  short  a  time. 
But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  spesk  my  mind 
modestly,  and  without  injury  to  his  sacred  ashes, 
somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  somewhat  of 
more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in 
the  numbers, — in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer 

^  The  29th  ode  of  the  third  book. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

*  I  suppose  the  Pindaricks  of  Oldham,  whom  our  author 
has  so  highly  praised,  were  meant  to  be  included  within 
this  exception.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  other  poets 
whom  he  meant  to  except.  Spratt  and  Duke  had,  I  think, 
at  this  time  written  pindarick  odes ;  but  had  no  title  to 
exemption  from  the  general  censure. 
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turn,  and  more  lyncsH  verse,  is  yet  wanting.  As 
^  the  soul  of  it,  which  consists  in  the  warmth 
and  ^gour  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures,  and  the 
copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  excelled  all 
others  in  this  kind.  Yet,  if  the  kind  itself  be 
capable  of  more  perfection,  though  rather  in  the 
ornamental  parts  of  it,  than  the  essential,  what 
ndes  of  morality  or  respect  have  I  broken ,  in 
naming  the  defects,  that  they  may  hereafter  be 
amended?  Imitation  is  a  nice  point,  and  there 
are  few  poets  who  deserve  to  be  models  in  all 
they  write.  Milton's  Pabadise  LiOst  is  admi- 
rable ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to  maintain,  that 
there  are  no  flats  amongst  his  elevations,  when  it 
is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes,  for  above  an 
hundred  lines  together?  Cannot  I  admire  the 
height  of  his  invention,  and  the  strength  of  his  ex- 
pression, without  defending  his  antiquated  words, 
and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their  sound  ?  It  is 
as  much  commendation  as  a  man  can  bear,  to  own 
him  excellent ;  all  beyond  it  is  idolatry. 

Since  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyrick  poets, 
let  me  have  leave  to  say,  that  in  imitating  him^ 
our  numbers  should  for  the  most  part  be  lyrical : 
for  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majesty  of  the 
thought  requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to  the 
English  heroick  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French 
Alexandrine  of  six.  But  the  ear  must  preside, 
and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  num- 
bers. Without  the  nicety  of  this,  the  harmony  oi 
Pindarick  verse  can  never  be  complete :  the  ca- 

VOL.  III.  B 
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dency  of  one  line  must  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the 
next ;  and  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide 
gendy  into  that  which  follows,  without  leaping 
fix)m  one  extreme  into  another.  It  must  be  done 
like  the  shadowings  of  a  picture,  which  fall  by 
degrees  into  a  darker  colour.  I  shall  be  glad  if  I 
have  so  explained  myself  as  to  be  understood,  but 
if  I  have  not,  quod  nequeo  dicere,  ei  sentio  tantunty 
must  be  my  excuse. 

There  remains  much  more  to  be  said  on  this 
subject ;  but  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  silent. 
What  I  have  said  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  and  in  a  manner  has  been  forced  from 
me,  by  seeing  a  noble  sort  of  poetry  so  happily 
restored  by  one  man,  and  so  grossly  copied  by 
almost  all  the  rest.  A  musical  ear,  and  a  great 
genius,  if  another  Mr.  Cowley  could  arise,  in 
another  age  may  bring  it  to  perfection  :  in  the 
mean  time, 

fungar  mce  cotis^  acntum 

Reddert  quaferrum  vaUl,  expers  ipsa  secandi.  ^ 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  expected  from  me,  that  I 
should  say  anything  of  my  fellow  undertakers  in 
this  Miscellany.  Some  of  them  are  too  nearly 
related  to  me,^  to  be  commended  without  sus- 

^  Here,  as  usual,  our  author  has  quoted  from  memory. 
Horace's  words  are — ^xors  ipsa  secandi.  So  above,  Ju- 
venal has — nequeo  monstrare^  et  sentio  tantiim. 

^  Dryden's  eldest  son,  Charles,  contributed  a  Latin 
poem  to  this  Miscellany,  entitled  HoRXi  Arlington 
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pictoh  of  partiality :  others  I  am  sure  need  it  not ; 
and  the  rest  I  have  not  perused. — ^To  conclude,  I 
am  sensible  that  I  have  written  this  too  hastily  and 
too  loosely  ;  I  fear  I  have  been  tedious,  and  which 
is  worse,  it  comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and 
uncorrected.  This  I  grant  is  no  excuse;  for  it 
may  be  reasonably  urged,  why  did  he  not  write 
with  more  leisure,  or,  if  he  had  it  not  (which  was 
certainly  my  case)  why  did  he  attempt  to  write  on 
so  nice  a  subject  ?  The  objection  is  unanswer- 
able ;  but  in  part  of  recompense,  let  me  assure  the 
reader,  that  in  hasty  productions  he  is  sure  to 
meet  with  an  author's  present  sense,  which  cooler 
thoughts  would  possibly  have  disguised.  There 
is  undoubtedly  more  of  spirit,  though  not  of  judg- 
ment, in  these  uncorrect  essays,  and  consequend|r 
though  my  hazard  be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader*s 
pleasure  is  not  the  less.  * 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

NiANl.  Mr.  William  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Stafford,  are  the 
only  other  contributors,  whose  names  are  given,  and 
I  know  not  whether  either  of  them  was  related  to  our 
author. 

*  The  dates  of  our  author's  smaller  poems  are  not  ge- 
nerally known.  It  may  not  be  improper  therefore  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  pieces  written  by  him,  which  appeared  in  the 
second  Miscellany,  are  the  Episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
that  of  Lausus  and  Mezentius,  and  the  Speech  of  Venus 
to  Vulcan,  (book  viii.)  from  Virgil ;  various  portions  of 
the   first   five  books  of  Lucretius;  three  Idylliums  of 
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Theocritus ;  the  third  Ode  of  the  first  book  of  Honce 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  on  his  intended 
voyages  to  Ireland ;  the  agth  Ode  of  the  third  book,  in* 
scribed  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester;  the  se* 
cond  Epode ;  and  two  songs, — Sylvia  the  fair ^  and  Go  UU 
AmyrUa^  &c. 

The  collection  of  the  preceding  year  (1684)  contained 
Mac  Flecknoe,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  The 
Medal,  the  third  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  paraphrased, 
several  prologues  and  epilogues,  the  fourth  Eclogue  of 
Virgil,  translated,  and  the  Tears  of  Amynta  for  the  Death 
of  Damon;  most  of  which  had  previously  been  pub* 
lished. 


PREFACE 

TO 

WALSHES  DIALOGUE, 

CONCBBNIKG   WOMEN. ^ 


X  Hx  perusal  of  this  dialogue  in  defence  of 
the  &ir  sexj  written  by  a  gentleman  of  my  ac* 

'  A  Dialogue  concerning  Women,  being  a  Defence 
of  the  Sex,  addressed  to  Eugenia,  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam  Walsh,  Esq.  and  published  in  Svo.  in  1691* 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  in  his 
Ponscript  to  the  translation  of  Viiigil,  to  bsTC  been  **  the 
best  critick  in  the  nation,"  and  had  the  honour  to  be 
hi^y  commended  by  Pope,  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Walsh,  of  Abberley,  in  Worcestershire,  Esq.,  and  was 
bom  in  1663.  At  the  time,  therefore,  of  the  publication 
of  this  piece,  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  lived 
in  much  intimacy  with  our  author,  who  corresponded 
with  him ;  and  some  of  Dryden's  letters  to  Walsh  are 
yet  extant  in  manuscript.  Mr.  Walsh  represented  the 
county  of  Worcester,  in  parliament,  in  the  years  1698  and 
1699,  and  aflerwards,  in  1707*  he  was  member  for  Rich- 
mond, in  YcH-kshire.     He  died  in  1708. 

Dennis,  who  tells  us  he  knew  Walsh  very  well,  says, 
**  he  was  a  learned,  candid,  judicious  gentleman.  .  .  •  Ht 
loved  to  be  well  dressed,— and  thought  it  no  disparagement 
of  his  understanding." 
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quaintance,  much  surprised  mc;  for  it  was  not 
easy  for  me  to  imagine,  that  one  so  young  could 
have  treated  so  nice  a  subject  with  so  much  judg- 
ment. It  is  true,  I  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was 
naturally  ingenious,  and  that  he  had  improved 
himself  by  travelling;  and  from  thence  I  might 
reasonably  have  expected  that  air  of  gallantry, 
which  is  so  visibly  diffused  through  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  is  indeed  the  soul  that  animates  all 
things  of  this  nature:  but  so  much  variety  of 
reading,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  authors,  such 
digestion  of  that  reading,  so  much  justness  of 
thought,  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  affectation,  or 
pedantry,  I  may  venture  to  say,  are  not  over- 
common  amongst  practised  writers,  and  very  rarely 
to  be  found  amongst  beginners.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  what  was  said  of  Mr.  Waller,  the  father 
of  our  English  numbers,  upon  the  sight  of  his  first 
verses  by  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  that  he  came 
out  into  the  world  forty  thousand  strong,  before 
they  heard  of  him.*     Here  in  imitation  of  my 

♦  According  to  Antony  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon,  ii-  425^) 
this  was  not  said  of  Waller,  but  by  that  poet,  of  Sir  John 
Dei>ham.  '*  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  164 1,  he  pub- 
lished the  tragedy  called  The  Sophy,  which  took  ex- 
tremely much,  and  was  admired  by  all  ingenious  meii« 
particularly  by  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beaconsfield,  who 
then  said  of  the  author,  that  he  broke  out,  like  the  Irish 
rebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong,  before  any  body  was 
aware,  or  the  least  suspected  it." — ^The  observation  is 
more  applicable  to  Denham,  than  to  Waller ;  for  Den- 
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friend's  apostrophes,  I  hope  the  reader  need  not 
be  told,  that  Mr.  Waller  is  only  mentioned  for 
honour's  sake ;  that  I  am  desirous  of  laying  hold 
on  his  memory,  on  all  occasions,  and  thereby  ac- 
knowledging to  the  world,  that  unless  he  had 
written,  none  of  us  could  write. 

I  know,  my  firiend  will  forgive  me  this  digression ; 
for  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  his  style,  but  of  his  can- 
dour. The  reader  will  observe,  that  he  is  ready 
for  all  hints  of  commending  merit,  and  the  writers 
of  this  age  and  country  are  particularly  obliged  to 
hhn,  for  his  pointing  out  those  passages  which  the 
French  call  beaux  endroits^  wherein  they  have  most 
excelled.  And  though  I  may  seem  in  this  to  have 
my  own  interest  in  my  eyes,  because  he  has  more 
than  once  mentioned  me,  so  much  to  my  ad- 
vantage, yet  I  hope  the  reader  will  take  it  only 
for  a  parenthesis,  because  the  piece  would  have 

ham,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  when  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  in  Oxford,  (Nov.  18,  1631,)  to  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  (Jan.  6,  1638-9)  had  lived  in  great  dissi- 
pation,  and  as  Wood  says,  was  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  **  a  slow  and  dreaming  young  man,  more  ad- 
dicted to  cards  and  dice,  than  to  study.**  Waller,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  his  first  poem  in  1623,  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  his  contempo- 
raries must  rather  have  been  surprized  at  so  early  a  display 
of  talents,  than  at  the  lateness  of  their  exertion.  Besides, 
the  circumstance  of  The  Sophy  being  published  pre- 
cisely at  the  period  of  the  Irish  Rebellion's  breaking  out, 
appropriates  the  remark,  and  shews  that  it  was  made  on 
Denham. 
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been  very  perfect  without  it.  I  may  be  suffered 
to  please  myself  with  the  kindness  of  my  fHendj 
without  valuing  myself  upon  his  partiality:  he 
had  not  confidence  enough  to  send  it  out  into  the 
World  without  my  opinion  of  it,  that  it  might  pa80 
securely^  at  least  amongst  the  fair  readers,  for 
whose  service  it  was  principally  designed.  I  am 
fiot  so  presuming,  to  think  my  c^nion  can  either 
be  his  touchstone,  or  his  passport ;  but  I  thought 
I  might  send  him  back  to  Ariostoj  who  has  made 
it  the  business  of  almost  thirty  stanzas  in  the  be- 
^nning'of  the  37  th  book  of  his  Ori^akdo  Fv- 
Eioso,  not  only  to  praise  that  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation,  but  also  to  make  a  sharp  satire  on  their 
^lemies ;  to  give  mankind  their  own,  and  to  tell 
them  plainly,  that  from  their  envy  it  poceeds  that 
the  virtue  and  great  actions  of  women  are  pur^ 
posely  concealed,  and  the  failings  of  samt  few 
amongst  them  exposed  with  all  the  aggravating 
circumstances  of  malice.  For  my  own  part,  who 
have  always  been  their  servant,  and  have  never 
drawn  my  pen  against  them,  I  had  rather  see  some 
of  them  praised  extraordinarily,  than  any  of  them 
suffer  by  detraction :  and  that  in  this  age,  and  * 
at  this  time  particularly,  wherein  I  find  more  he- 
roines than  heroes.  Let  me  therefore  give  thera 
joy  of  their  new  champion.  If  any  will  think  me 
tnore  partial  to  him  than  really  I  am,  they  can  only 
say  I  have  returned  his  bribe ;  and  the  worst  I 
wish  him,  is,  that  he  may  receive  justice  fix)m  the 
men,  and  favour  only  from  the  ladies. 


DEDICATION 

OF 

E  L  E  O  N  O  R  A;« 

A  PANSGYRICAL  POBM. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  EARL  OF  ABINGDON. 

MY    LORD, 

J.  HB  commands,  with  which  you  honoured 
me  some  months  ago,  are  now  performed :  they 
had  been  sooner,  but  betwixt  ill  health,  some  bu- 

*  The  lady  in  honour  of  whom  thif  poem  was  written* 
was  Eleonora,  eldest  daugfatei,  and  at  length  sole  heir,  of 
Sir  Henry  I^ee,  of  Ditchley,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
Baronet,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  and 
sister  and  heir  to  Henry  Danvers,  Elsq. ,  who  was  nephew 
and  heir  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Danby :  she  was  the  wife  of 
James  Bertie,  first  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  died  May  31, 
1691.  Her  lord,  in  1698,  married  a  second  wife,  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlaine,  Bart« 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  our  author  should 
have  written  this  poem,  (which  w»  published  in  4to.  in 
1692,)  at  the  desire  of  a  nobleman  with  whom  he  was  not 
personally  acquainted,  in  praise  of  a  lady  whom  he  never 
saw.  This,  therefore,  was  evidently  a  task  undertaken  f6r 
a  pecuniary  reward;  and  the  comndssicn^  perhaps,  was 
procured  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  common  friend  of  our  author 
and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon. 
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siness,  and  many  troubles,  I  was  forced  to  defer 
them  till  this  timfc.  Ovid,  going  to  his  banish- 
ment, and  writing  fix)m  on  shipboard  to  his  friends, 
excused  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortunes; 
and  told  them,  that  gocki  verses  never  flow,  but 
from  a  serene  arid  composed  spirit.  Wit,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Mercury,  with  wings  fastened  to  his 
head  and  heels,  can  fly  but  slowly  in  a  damp  air. 
I  therefore  chose  rather  to  obey  you  late,  than  ill : 
if  at  least  I  am  capable  of  writing  anything,  at  any 
time,  which  is  worthy  your  perusal  and  your  pa- 
tronage. I  cannot  say  that  I  have  escaped  from  a 
shipwreck  ;  but  have  only  gained  a  rock  by  hard 
swimming,  where  I  may  pant  awhile  and  gather 
breath  :  for  the  doctors  give  mc  a  sad  assurance, 
that  my  disease  never  took  its  leave  of  any  man, 
but  with  a  purpose  to  return.  "*  However,  my  lord, 
I  have  laid  hold  on  the  interval,  and  managed  the 
small  stock  which  age  has  left  me,  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  performing  this  inconsiderable  ser- 
vice to  my  lady's  memory.  We,  who  are  priests 
of  Apollo,  have  not  the  inspiration  when  we  please; 
but  must  wait  till  the  god  comes  rushing  on  us, 
and  invades  us  with  a  fiiry  which  we  are  not  able 
to  resist :  which  gives  us  double  strength  while  the 
fit  continues,  and  leaves  us  languishing  and  spent, 
at  its  departure.  Let  me  not  seem  to  boast,  my 
lord ;  for  I  have  really  felt  it  on  this  occasion,  and 
prophecied  beyond  my  natural  power.     Let  me 

^  Our  author's  disorder  was  the  gout. 
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add,  and  hope  to  be  believed,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  subject  contributed  much  to  the  happiness 
of  the  execution ;  and  that  the  weight  of  thirty 
years  was  taken  off  me,  while  I  was  writing.  I 
swam  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me  was 
buoyant.  The  reader  will  easily  observe  that  I 
was  transported,  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
my  simititudes ;  which  are  generally  the  product 
of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  wantonness  of  wit. 
Had  I  called  in  my  judgment  to  my  assistance,  I 
had  certainly  retrenched  many  of  them.  But  I 
defend  them  not ;  let  them  pass  for  beautiful  faults 
amongst  the  better  sort  of  criticks :  for  the  whole 
poem,  though  wTitten  in  that  which  they  call  he- 
roick  verse,  is  of  the  Kndarick  nature,  as  well  in 
the  thought  as  the  expression ;  and  as  such,  re* 
quires  the  same  grains  of  allowance  for  it.  It  was 
intended,  as  your  lordship  sees  in  the  title,  not  for 
an  elegy,  but  a  panegyrick  :  a  kind  of  apotheosis, 
indeed,  if  a  heathen  word  may  be  applied  to  a 
Christian  use.  And  on  all  occasions  of  praise,  if 
we  take  the  ancients  for  our  patterns,  we  are  bdund 
by  prescription  to  employ  the  magnificence  of 
words,  and  the  force  of  figures,  to  adorn  the  sub- 
limity of  thoughts.  Isocrates  amongst  the  Gre- 
cian orators,  and  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny 
amongst  the  Romans,  have  left  us  their  precedents 
for  our  security :  for  I  think  I  need  not  mention 
the  inimitable  Pindar,  who  stretches  on  these  pi- 
nions out  of  sight,  and  is  carried  upward,  as  it 
were,  into  another  world. 
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Doctor  Donne,  the  gimc&i  wit,  though  not  the 
best  fKPet  ot  our  nation,  ncknowle^es,  that  he  had 
never  seen  Mn^  DnirT,  whom  he  has  made  iia* 
oicfftal  in  his  admiiable  AsxivEBSAaus ;  I 
had  the  same  Ibrtime,  though  I  have  not 
ceedcd  to  the  some  genius.  Howercr,  I 
HAlomed  bis  footsteps  in  the  design  of  his  pinegy* 
rick,  which  was  to  taise  an  emulation  in  the  fiving 
to  copy  out  ihe  example  of  the  dead.    And  there* 
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fore  it  was^  that  I  once  intended  to  have  called 
this  poem^  the  Pattern  :  and  though  on  a  second 
con»fleration^  I  changed  the  title  into  the  name  of 
Aat  illustrious  person,  yet  the  design  continues, 
and  Eleonom  is  still  the  pattern  of  charity,  devo- 
tion, and  humility;  of  the  best  wife,  the  best 
mother,  and  the  best  of  friends. 

And  now,  my  lord,  though  I  have  endeavoured 
to  8ii8wer  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  answer 
it  to  the  world,  nor  to  my  conscience,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band now  living :  I  say  my  testimony  only ;  for 
the  praise  of  it  is  given  you  by  yourself.  They 
wlio  despise  the  rales  of  virtue  both  in  their  prac- 
tice and  their  morals,  will  think  this  a  very  trivial 
ocnmnendauon.  But  I  think  it  the  peculiiu*  hap- 
piness of  the  Countess  of  Abingdon  to  have  been 
90  tnriy  loved  by  you,  while  she  was  living,  and  so 
gratefiilly  honoured,  after  she  was  dead.  Few 
^ere  are,  who  have  either  had,  or  could  have,  such 
8  loss ;  and  yet  fewer,  who  carried  their  love  and 
constancy  beyond  the  grave.  The  exteriours  of 
mourning,  a  decent  funeral,  and  black  habits,  are 
the  usual  stints  of  common  husbands  :  and  per- 
haps their  wives  deserve  no  bettw  than  to  be 
mourned  with  hypocrisy,  and  forgot  with  ease. 
But  you  have  distinguished  yourself  fiiom  ordinary 
lovers,  by  a  real  and  lasting  grief  for  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  raise  for  her  the 
most  durable  monument,  which  is  that  of  verse. 
And  so  it  would  have  proved,  if  the  workman  had 
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been  equal  to  the  work ;  and  your  choice  of  the 
artificer  as  happy  as  your  design.  Yet,  as  Phidids^ 
when  he  had  made  the  statue  of  Minerva,  could 
not  forbear  to  engrave  his  own  name,  as  author  of 
the  piece ;  so  give  me  leave  to  hope,  that  by  sub* 
scribing  mine  to  this  poem,  I  may  live  by  the 
goddess,  and  transmit  my  name  to  posterity  by  the 
memory  of  hers.  It  is  no  flattery,  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  she  is  remembered  in  the  present 
age  by  aW  who  have  had  the  honour  of  her  con- 
versation and  acquaintance ;  and  that  I  have  never 
been  in  any  company  since  the  news  of  her  death 
was  flrst  brought  me,  where  they  have  not  extollec) 
her  virtues,  and  even  spoken  the  ^same  things  of 
her  in  prose,  which  I  have  done  in  verse. 

I  therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship for  the  commission  which  you  have  given  me. 
How  I  have  acquitted  myself  of  it,  must  be  left  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  any  protes- 
tation which  I  can  enter  against  the  present  age,  as 
incompetent  or  corrupt  judges.  For  my  comfort, 
they  are  but  Englishmen  ;  and  as  such,  if  they 
think  ill  of  me  to-day,  they  are  inconstant  enough 
to  think  well  of  me  to-morrow.  And,  after  all,  I 
have  not  much  to  thank  my  fortune  that  I  was 
bom  amongst  them.  The  good  of  both  sexes  are 
so  few  in  England,  that  they  stand  like  exceptions 
against  general  rules :  and  though  one  of  them 
has  deserved  a  greater  commendation  than  I  could 
give  her,  they  have  taken  care  that  I  should  not 
tire  my  pen  with  frequent  exercise  on  the  like 
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subjects ;  that  praises,  like  taxes,  should  be  appro- 
priated, *  and  left  almost  as  individual  as  the  per- 
son. They  say,  my  talent  is  satire;  if  it  be  so,  it 
is  a  fruitful  age,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  crop 
to  gather.  But  a  single  hand  is  insufficient  for 
such  a  harvest.  They  have  sown  the  dragon's 
teeth  themselves,  and  it  is  but  just  they  should 
reap  each  other  in  lampoons.  You,  my  lord,  who 
have  the  character  of  honour,  though  it  is  not  my 
happiness  to  know  you,  may  stand  aside,  with  the 
small  remainders  of  the  English  nobility,  truly  such, 
and  unhurt  yourselves,  behold  the  mad  combat. 
If  I  have  pleased  you  and  some  few  others,  I  have 
obtained  my  end.  You  see,  I  have  disabled  myself, 
like  an  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ;  yet,  like  him, 
I  have  undertaken  the  charge ;  and  find  the  bur- 
den sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  honour.  Be 
pleased  to  accept  of  these  my  unworthy  labours, 
this  paper  monument ;  and  let  her  pious  memory, 
which  I  am  sure  is  sacred  to  you,  not  only  plead 
the  pardon  of  my  many  faults,  but  gain  me  your 
protection,  which  is  ambitiously  sought  by, 

MY   LOBD, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

♦  The  practice  of  appropriating  taxes  to  particular  spe- 
cifick  pui-poses,  was  a  novelty  at  this  time,  having  com- 
xnenced  at  the  Revolution. 
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M.  ST.  EVREMONT.' 


X  KNOw^  how  nice  an  undertaking  it  is  to 
write  of  a  living  author :  yet  the  example  of 
Father  Bouhours  has  somewhat  encouraged  me 
in  this  attempt.    Had  not  Monsieur  St.  Evremont 

'  A  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Essays,  translated  from 
the  French  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont,  (who  was  bom 
in  1613,  and  died  in  London,  where  he  had  lived  near 
thirty  years,  September  9th,  1703,)  was  published  in  8vo. 
anonymously,  in  1692.    To  this  collection  was  prefixed  A 
Character,  which  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  written 
by  •*  a  person  of  honour  here  in  England,"  who,  accord- 
ing  to  Desmaizeaux,  was  Dr.  Knightly  Chetwood ;  and 
such  probably  was  the  fact,  though  at  that  period,  by  **  a 
person  of  honour,"  was  generally  meant  either  the  son  or 
brother  of  a  nobleman ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  character  we 
find  the  letters — Mr.  D.  Cha.^  which  are  not  very  easy  to 
decipher.     Dr.  Chetwood,  of  whom  I  shall  again  have  oc- 
casion to  speak,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Roscom- 
mon, and  of  our  author ;  and  Desmaizeaux  wrote  so  near 
the  time  (1706)  that  he  was  probably  rightly  informed.-— 
To  this  character  of  St.  Evremont,  by  Dr.  Chetwood,  who 
was  doubtless  the  translator  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume, 
Dryden  added  a  supplement  longer  than  the  original,  which 
is  here  given. 
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been  very  considerable  in  his  own  country,  that 
famous  Jesuit  would  not  have  ventured  to  praise  a . 
person  in  disgrace  with  the  government  of  France, 
and  living  here  in  banishment.  Yet  in  his  Pbnsbes 
Ingenieuses,  he  has  often  cited  our  author*s 
thoughts  and  his  expressions,  as  the  standard  of 
judicious  thinking,  and  graceful  speaking :  an  un- 
doubted sign  that  his  merit  was  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, when  the  disfavour  of  the  court  could  not 
prevail  against  it.  There  is  not  only  a  justness  in 
his  conceptions,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good 
writing,  but  also  a  purity  of  language,  and  a  beau- 
tiful turn  of  words,  so  little  understood  by  modem 
writers;  and  which  indeed  was  found  at  Rome 
but  at  the  latter  end  of  the  G)nmionwealth,  and 
ended  with  Petronius,  under  the  monarchy.  If  I 
durst  extend  my  judgment  to  particulars,  I  would 
siiy  that  our  author  has  determined  very  nicdy  in 
his  opinion  of  Epicurus ;  and  that  what  he  has 
said  of  his  morals,  is  according  to  nature,  and 
reason. 

It  is  true,  that  as  I  am  a  religious  admirer  of 
Virgil,  I  could  wish  that  he  had  not  discovered 
our  father's  nakedness.  *  But  after  all,  we  must 
confess  that  JEneas  was  none  of  the  greatest 
heroes,  and  that  Virgil  was  sensible  of  it  himself. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  the  Trojan  on  whom  he 
was  to  build  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  already 
vanquished;  he  had  lost  his  country,  and  was  a 

*  In  his  Reflections  on  Segrais'  Tranflatioa  of  VirgiU 
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fugitive.  Nay  more,  he  had  fought  unsuccessfully 
with  Diomedes,  and  was  only  preserved  from  death 
by  his  mother  goddess,  who  received  a  wound  in 
his  defence.  So  that  Virgil,  bound  as  he  was  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  who  had  thus  de- 
scribed him,  could  not  reasonably  have  altered  his 
character,  and  raised  him  in  Italy  to  a  much  greater 
height  of  prowess  than  he  found  him  formerly  in 
Troy.  Since  therefore  he  could  make  no  more 
of  him  in  valour,  he  resolved  not  to  give  him  that 
virtue,  as  his  principal ;  but  chose  another,  which 
was  piety.  It  is  true,  this  latter,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  hero,  was  not  altogether  so  shming  as 
the  former  ;  but  it  entitled  him  more  to  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  and  their  protection,  in  all  his  under- 
takings ;  and,  which  was  the  poet's  chiefest  aim, 
made  a  nearer  resemblance  betwixt  -^neas  and 
his  patron,  Augustus  Caesar,  *  who,  above  all  things, 
loved  to  be  flattered  for  being  pious,  both  to  the 
gods  and  his  relations.  And  that  very  piety,  or 
gratitude,  (call  it  which  you  please,)  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  uncle,  Julius,  gave  him  the  preference, 
amongst  the  soldiers,  to  Mark  Antony  ;  and  con- 
sequently raised  him  to  the  empire.     As  for  per- 

*  A  Dissertation  founded  on  this  notion,  may  be  found 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Paris  ;  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to  prove,  >i  ^ 

that  Virgil's  principal  object  in  writing  the  ^ncid  was  *'^ 

to  induce  the  Romans  quietly  to  submit  to  him,  whom  he-, 
rcditary  claim,  personal  merit,  and  the  Divine  Will, 
pointed  out  for  their  ruler. 
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sonal  courage,  that  of  Augustus  was  not  pushing  ;* 
and  the  ppet,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  that  defect^ 
for  that  reason  durst  not  ascribe  it,  in  the  supreme 
degree,  to  him  who  was  to  represent  his  Emperor 
under  another  name  :  which  was  managed  by  him 
with  the  most  imaginable  fineness  ;  for  had  valour 
been  set  uppermost,  Augustus  must  have  yielded 
to  Agrippa.  After  all,  this  is  rather  to  defend  the 
courtier,  than  the  poet ;  and  to  make  his  hero 
escape  again,  under  the  covert  of  a  cloud.  Only 
we  may  add,  what  I  think  Bossu  says,  that  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  being  now  changed  into 
a  monarchy,  Virgil  was  helping  to  that  design ; 
by  insinuating  into  the  people  the  piety  *of  their 
new  conqueror,  to  make  them  the  better  brook 
this  innovation,  which  was  brought  on  them  by  a 
man  who  was  favoured  by  the  gods. — ^Yet  we  may 
observe,  that  Virgil  forgot  not,  upon  occasion^  ta 
speak  honourably  of  iSneas,  in  p6int  of  courage^ 
and  that  particularly  in  die  person  of  him  by  whom 
he  was  overcome.  For  Diomedes  compares  him 
with  Hector,  and  even  with  advantage  : 

Quicquid  apud  dura  cessatum  est  mania  Trojan 
Ihctoris  /Eneaque  manu  victoria  Graium 
JIasit,  et  in  decimum  vfstigia  rettulit  annum: 
Ambo  animis,  ambo  insigncs  prastantibus  armii  / 
Hii:  pidatc  prior. 

♦  At  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  is  supposed  to  have  feigned 
sickness,  to  avoid  taking  a  part  in  the  engagement ;  and 
almost  all  his  subsequent  victories  were  obtained  by 
Agrippa,  and  the  other  generals  whom  he  employed. 
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As  for  that  particular  pa$sage^  cited  by  Monsieur 
St.  Evremont^  where  JEneas  shows  the  utmost 
fear^  in  the  beginning  of  a  tempest^ 

Extemplo  jEnea  solvunturfrigore  membra^  (3c. 

why  may  it  not  be  supposed^  that  having  been 
long  at  sea,  he  might  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  a  storm  ;  and,  by  the  rough  beginning^ 
foresee  the  increase  and  danger  of  it  ?  at  least,  as 
a  father  of  his  people,  his  concernment  might  be 
greater  for  them  than  for  himself:  and  if  so^ 
what  the  poet  takes  from  the  merit  of  his  courage^ 
is  added  to  the  prime  virtue  of  his  character,  which 
was  his  piety.  Be  this  said  with  all  manner  of 
respect  and  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Monsieur 
&t.  Evremont ;  amongst  whose  admirable  talents^ 
that  of  penetration  is  not  the  least.  He  generally 
dives  into  the  very  bottom  of  his  authors ;  searches 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls,  and  brings 
up  with  him  those  hidden  treasures  which  had  es- 
caped the  diligence  of  others.  His  examination  of 
the  Grand  Alexandre^  *  in  my  opinion,  is  an  admi- 
rable piece  of  criticism  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
his  observations  on  the  English  theatre  had  been 
as  absolute  in  their  kind,  had  he  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  not  with  those  of  other  men.  But  con- 
versing in  a  manner  wholly  with  the  court,  which 
is  not  always  the  truest  judge,  he  has  been  un- 
avoidably led  into  mistakes,  and  given  to  some  ol 

*  A  French  tragedy. 
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poaUg  tl>c  tnryferor  dfsns  too  to  bcKcrc*  tbtt  it 
s  onlv  because  tbai  be  bss  ftfled  in  \bs  UMlcr* 


*  **  M'jgjfigaa  St.  EvTCsnaii  voald  ulk  for  ever.  He 
m  a  ereac  ftficsic,  Mti  s  great  a  siorcn.  He  lirei,  job 
fcnnr,  fo  a  greir  old  a^  ami  in  ibe  later  pin  of  bb  Gfe 
BiCid  to  be  ajvart  feeding  his  ducLt,  or  tbe  fbvis  that  be 
htft-ln  Lit  chamber.  He  had  a  great  Tariesy  of  these  and 
cebtr  KPTtf  of  animals  all  over  the  bouse,  and  osed  always 
to  C2T.  t}jat  when  we  grow  old,  and  our  own  spirits  decav, 
k  Ttk::bsau%  one  to  have  a  number  of  liriii^  citaturcs 
about  one,  asd  to  be  much  with  them."  Anecdotes  by 
Spente,  who  here  quotes  the  words  of  Pope. 
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SATIRE: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE       " 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX,  i 

LORD   CHAMBERLAIN    OF    HIS    MAJESTY'S    HOUSEHOLD^ 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTEBf 


MT   LORD^ 


X  HE  wishes  and  desires  of  all  good  meiij 
which  have  attended  your  lordship  from  your  first 
appearance  in  the  worlds  are  at  length  accom- 
plished>  from  your  obtaining  those  honours  and 

^  This  Discourse  was  prefixed  to  a  poetical  translation 
of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  by  our  author  and  others,  pub- 
lished in  1693.  Of  the  liobleman  to  whom  it  is  ad* 
dressed,  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  vol.  i. 
p.  25.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  1675. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain 
of  the  Household,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

"  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (says  Prior,  in  his 
'*  Heads  of  an  Essay  on  Learning,"  MSS.)  was  too  much 
inclined  to  burlesque ;  Sir  Fleetwood  Shephard  ran  too 
much  into  romance  and  improbability,  and  the  late  Earl 
of  Ranelagh  into  quibble  and  banter :  yet  each  of  these 
had  a  good  deal  of  wit ;  and  if  they  had  had  more  stody 
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dignities  which  you  have  so  long  deserved.  There 
are  no  factions,  thtnigh  irreconcileable  to  one 
another,  that  are  not  united  in  their  affection 
to  you,  and  the  respect  they  pay  you.  They  are 
equally  pleased  in  your  prosperity,  and  ivould  be 
equally  concerned  in  your  afflictions.  Titus  Ves- 
pasian was  not  more  the  delight  of  human  kind. 
The  universal  empire  made  him  only  more  known, 
and  more  powerful,  but  could  not  make  him  more 
beloved.  He  had  greater  ability  oF  doing  good, 
but  your  inclination  to  it  is  not  less :  and  thouj^ 
you  could  not  extend  your  beneficence  to  so  many 
persons,  yet  you  have  lost  as  few  days  as  that  ex- 
cellent emperor ;  and  never  had  his  complaint  to 
make  when  you  went  to  bed,  that  the  3un  had 
shone  upon  you  in  vain,  when  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  some  unhappy  man.  TTiis,  my 
lord,  lias  justly  acquired  you  as  many  fnends  as 
there  are  persons  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  you.  Mere  acquaintance  you  have  none ;  yon 
have  drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer  line:  and  they 

than  generally  a  court  life  allows,  as  their  ideas  would 
have  been  more  numerous,  their  wit  would  have  been 
more  perfect.  The  late  Earl  of  Dorset  was  indeed  a  great 
exception  to  this  rule;  for  he  had  thoughts  which  ho 
book  could  lend  him,  and  a  way  of  expressing  them» 
which  no  man  ^ver  knew  how  to  prescribe." 

Macky  observes  in  his  Characters,  (published  in 
8vo,  1733,  but  written  in  1703,)  that  Lord  Dorset  was 
••  very  fat,  and  troubled  with  the  spleen  ;  he  is  still  one 
of  the  pleasantest  companions  in  the  world,  when  he  likes 
his  company."—"  Not  of  late  years,  but  a  very  dull  one/* 
says  Swift,  in  a  manuscript  note  on  that  work. 
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ivho  have  conversed  with  you,  are  for  ever  after 
inviolably  yours.  This' is  a  truth  iso  generally 
acknowledged,  that  it  needsiK)  proof:  it  id  of  the 
mtfCire  of  a  first  principle,  which  is  received  m 
Mem  as  it  is  proposed ;  and  heeds  not  the  reform- 
ttioti  which  Descartes  used  to  his ;  (&r  Wt  dottbt 
not,  neither  can  we  pnoperly  say, — ^We  think  wfe 
tthnire  and  love  you  above  all  other  tnen :  th^sre 
is  a  certainty  in  the  proportion,  and  weknow  it. 
With  the  same  assuraYice  I  can  6ay,  you  neither 
hftve  enemies,  nor  can  scarce  have  any ;  fyr  the;^ 
who  have  never  heaixi  of  you,  -  clit|  neith^  loVe 
Of  hate  you  ;  and  they  who  have,  f$atl-^have  no 
bdnct  notion  of  you  than  that  which  thqr  recdive 
fiMn  the  publick,  that  you  are  th^  best  of  men. 
After  this,  tny  testimony  can  be  of  no  (farther  use, 
ttam  to  declare  it  to  be  daylight  at  high  T^)on : 
tttd  aH  who  have  the  benefit  of  sight,  ean  kfck  up 
itt  well,  and  see  the  sun. 

It  is  true,  I  have  one  privilege  whfch  is  allvioH 
particular  to  myself,  that  I  saw  you  in  the  East,  at 
y>tir  first  arising  above  the  hemisphere :  I  was  as 
fitibn  sensible  as  any  man  of  that  light,  when*  it 
was  but  just  shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel 
upwards  to  the  meridian.  I  made  my  early  ad- 
^res&es  to  your  lordship,  in  my  Essay  op  Dra- 
Mattck  Poetry,  and  therein  bespcke  you  to  the 
'Worid;  wherein,  I  have  the  ri^t  <tf  a  first  dis- 
coverer. When  I  was  myself  in  the  rudiments  ctf 
my  poetry,  without  name  or  reputation  in  the 
l^tld,  having  rather  the  ambition  of  ti  writer>  than 


fS  flK    T3ES. 

the  ^lSI;  Wbok  I  WSB  Arnum^  -^  ootbacB^ 

an,  wjcfaaui  mjr  Imi^  mmcr  lo  mssnct  me  ia 
an  an  idncii  iad  becD  beacrpsafied  i^ian 


affid  diDattiEC  amQu  u^  liad  '"t^^f  viiitcB 
fdhr^ilaai  isommpj  andJnHtk-,  and  Judbob. 
ly  fiuidjiiiig  Hosace  iiad  bcoD  acqnuniDd 
1^  nia,  yiai  aDBxnrsd  to  any  lo  poBicng- 
taaemAtdgt^  and  likf:  an  mmatar  of  fiomc 
St,  ieaaake  a  jnanopdij  g£  iok  leanoug? 
Abb,  as  I  ma^  sj,  bdbne  die  cae  aftbcliiniliniaa'j 
<r  kiioaMec  <f  tlK  oamiflia,  I  wj&  ssilinp  ias 
cast  cxaam,  a'iiiiuiit  ai^cr  bd|>  tiiae  tbc  potcnaaraf 
dbe  ■nr'riilfj  asd  die  rales  v£  ibc  FicDcii 
aBBOQgtt  die  iBodcTDE,  ^i^indb  sne  exnazicihr 

jittevcB  dBD,  I  bad  die  ^rHiiiqirinn  lo  flnrfinUr 
to  yoor  lonkUp— 4  wiy  nrrfmwihfad  pwx,  laaril 
ODodcGEy  and  wfaicb  qdIt  can  be  nroflrd  b^  Ae 
fitde  dpencDoe  cf  die  ambor,  and  ibcmodtstydt 
tbe  tkle.  As  EasAT.  Yet  I  vas  saaagcr  in  |ai^ 
phccj  don  I  vas  in  CTrddsm:  I  vas  ixupired  $o 
fomdl  yoa  lonumkiiML  as  die  resttirer  of  poeag^ 
die  gxcaicst  gcmos,  die  troegt  judge,  and  tbe  bat 


Gottliear  and  good  samre  axe  never 
Ktted,  dm^  die  ignonnt  worid  has  dxn^ 
odxrvJK.  Good  natiDc,  by  which  I  mean  facoo* 
ficeiice  and  candour,  is  die  product  of  right  xcasoo; 
arbkii  </  fitotmatj  wUl  give  alkmancc  to  tbe  fiiU 
ingf  ofodoSy  bjcxoaadering  that  there  is  notfaiiy 
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perfect  in  mankind ;  and  by  distinguishing  that 
which  comes  nearest  to  excellency,  though  not 
absolutely  free  from  &ults,  will  certainly  produce  a 
candour  in  the  judge.  It  is  incident  to  an  ele- 
vated understanding,  like  your  lordship's,  to  find' 
out  the  errours  of  other  men  ;  but  it  is  your  pre- 
rogative to  pardon  them  :  to  look  with  pleasure  on 
those  things  which  are  somewhat  congenial,  and  of 
a  remote  kindred  to  your  own  conceptions ;  and 
to  forgive  the  many  failings  of  those,  who,  with 
their  wretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  those  heights 
that  you  possess,  from  a  happy,  abundant,  and 
native  genius :  which  are  as  inborn  to  you,  as  they 
Were  to  Shakspeare,  and  for  aught  I  know,  to 
Hcxner ;  in  either  of  whom  we  find  all  arts  and 
sciences,  all  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  without 
knowing  that  they  ever  studied  them. 

There  is  not  an  English  writer  this  day  living, 
who  is  not  perfectly  convinced,  that  your  lordship 
excels  all  others  in  all  the  several  parts  of  poetry 
which  you  have  undertaken  to  adorn.  The  most 
vain,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  our  age,  have  not 
dared  to  assume  so  much  as  the  competitors  of 
Themistocles :  they  have  yielded  the  first  place 
without  dispute ;  and  have  been  arrogantly  con- 
tent to  be  esteemed  as  second  to  your  lordship  ; 
and  even  that  also,  with  a  longo^  sed  proximi  infer- 
vaUo.  If  there  have  beeii,  or  are  any,  who  gof 
farther  in  their  self-conceit,  they  must  be  very 
Angular  in  their  opinion :  they  must  be  like  the 
officer,  in  a  play,  who  was  called  captain,  lieutc- 
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nan t^  and  company.  The  world  will  easily  cooi- 
olude,  whether  such  unattended  generals  can  ever 
be  capable  of  making  a  revolution  in  Parnassus. 

I  will  not  attempt  in  this. place,  to  say  any  thing 
^particular  of  your  L3aick  Pbems,  though  they  are 
the  delight  and  wonder  of  this,  age,  and  will  be  the 
envy  of  the  next.  The  subject  of  this  book  con- 
fines me  to  satire  ;  and  in  that,  an  author  c^  your 
own  quality/  who$e  ashes  I  will  not  disturb,  ha9 
given  you  all  the  commendation,  which  his  self- 
sufficiency  could  afford  to  any  man :  Tie  best  goo4 
many  with  ike  warst-natured  muse.  In  that  cha- 
racter, methinks,  I  am  reading  Jonson's  Verses 
to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare ;  an  insolent,  spar*^ 
ing,  and  invidious  panegyrick :  where  good  nature, 
the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a  man^  is  only 
attributed  to  your  person,  and  denied  to  your  wri«» 
ting§  ;  for  they  are  every  where  so  full  of  candour^ 
that,  like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of 
men,  without  arraigning  their  vices ;  and  in  this 
excel  him,  that  you  add  that  pointednqss  of 
thought,  which  is  visibly  wanting  in  our  great 
Bpman.  There  is  more  of  salt  in  all  your  verses^ 
than  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  moderns,  or  even  of 
the  ancients :  but  you  have  been  sparing  of  the 
gall ;  by  which  means  you  have  pleased  all  readers^ 
and  offended  none.  Donne  alone,  of  all  our 
countrymen,  had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  happy 

^  Lord'  Rochester*  in  his  imitatioQ  of  the  tenth  Satire  oC 
the  first  book  of  Horace. 
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enough  to  arrive  at  your  versification  ;*  and  werQ 
he  translated  into  numbers^  and  EngUsb^^  he  would 
yet  be  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  expression.  That 
which  is  the  prime  virtue,  and  chief  ornament  of 
Virgil,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of 
writers,  is  so  conspcuous  in  your  verses,  that  it 
casts  a  shadow  on  all  your  contemporaries;  wq 
cannot  be  seen,  c»r  but  obscurely,  while  you  arc 
present.  You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  mul-» 
tiplicity,  and  choice  of  thoughts ;  you  excel  him 
in  the  manner,  and  the  words.  I  read  yqu  both^ 
with  the  same  admiration,  but  not  with  the  same 
delight.  He  affects  the  metaphysicks,  not  only  in 
his  satires,  but  in  his  amorous  verses,  where  Nature 
only  should  reign ;  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  the 
fair  sex  with  nice  speculations  of  philosophy,  when 
he  should  engage  their  hearts,  and  entertain  them 
with  the  softnesses  of  love.  In  this  (if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  so  bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has 
coined  him  to  a  fault ;  so  great  a  one,  in  my  opi-. 
nion,  that  it  throws  his  Mistress  infinitely  below 
his  PiNOARiCKS,  and  his  latter  compositions ; 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  his  poems,  and 
the  most  correct.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  avow 
it  freely  to  the  world,  that  I  never  attempted  any 
thing  in  satire,  wherein  I  have  not  studied  your 
writings,  as  the  most  perfect  model.  *  I  have  con-r 

^  This  probably  suggested  to  Pope  the  scheme  of  mo- 
dernizing Donne's  Satires. 

'  It  should  seem  from  this  high  eulogy,  that  several  of 
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tiriually  laid  them  before  me;  and  the  greatest 
commendation^  which  my  own  partiality  can  give 
to  my  productions^  is^  that  they  are  copies,  and  mi 
farther  to  be  allowed,  than  as  they  have  something 
more  or  less  of  the  original.  Some  few  touches 
of  your  lordship,  some  secret  graces  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner,'  have 
made  whole  poems  6f  mine  to  pass  with  eppro-^ 
bation :  but  take  your  verses  altogether,  and  thcf, 
are  inimitable.  If  therefore  I  have  not  written 
better,  it  is  because  you  have  not  written  more^ 
You  have  not  set  me  sufficient  copy  to  transcribe; 
and  I  cannot  add  one  letter  of  my  own  invention^ 
of  which  I  have  not  the  example  there. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  against  your  lordship^ 
and  I  must  have  leave  to  upbraid  you  with  it,  that^^ 
because  you  need  not  write,  you  will  not.  Man- 
kind that  wishes  you  so  well,  in  all  things  that 
relate  to  your  prosperity,  have  their  intervals  of 
wishing  for  themselves,  and  are  within  a  little  <rf 
grudging  you  the  fulness  of  your  fortune :  th^ 

Lord  Dorset's  satirical  poems  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
at  least  with  his  name.  Among  his  works,  as  collected 
with  those  of  the  Minor  Poets,  I  find  but  one  of  this 
complexion ;  that  in  ridicule  of  the  Honourable  Edward 
Howard.  Pope  told  Mr.  Spence  (as  the  latter  mentioni 
in  his  Anecdotes,)  that  several  of  Lord  Dorset's  pieces 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  State  Poems,  particularly  in 
the  third  volume. — Curl,  the  bookseller,  has  attribi|ted  to 
this  nobleman  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  '*  A  Catalogue  of 
our  most  eminent  Ninnies,"  written  in  1686  ;  but  I  know 
not  on  what  authority* 
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would  be  more  malicious,  if  you  used  it  not  so 
well,  and  with  so  much  generosity. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it ;  but  even 
Fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  acquires  strength  by  going 
forward.     Let  Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  at- 
tribute to  his  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness  of 
the  blest:  the  Divinity  which  we  worship,  has 
given  us  not  only  a  precept  against  it,  but  his  own 
example  to  the  contrary.     The  world,  my  lord, 
would  be  content  to  allow  you  a  seventh  day  for 
rest ;  or  if  you  thought  that  hard  upon  you,  we 
would  not  refuse  you  half  your  time :  if  you  came 
out,  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take  a  town  but 
once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diversion,  though 
you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  territories.     In 
short,  if  you  were  a  bad,  or,  which  is  worse,  an 
indifferent  poet,  we  would  thank  you  for  our  own 
quiet,  and  not  expose  you  to  the  want  of  yours. 
But  when  you  are  so  great,  and  so  successful,  and 
when  we  have  that  necessity  of  your  writing,  that 
we  cannot  subsist  entirely  without  it,  any  more  (I 
may  almost  say,)  than  the  world  without  the  daily 
course  of  ordinary  providence,  methinks,  this  ar- 
gument might  prevail  with  you,  my  lord,  to  forego 
a  little  of  your  repose  for  the  publick  benefit.     It 
is  not  that  you  are  under  any  force  of  working 
daily  miracles,  to  prove  your  being ;  but  now  and 
then  somewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is,  any  thing 
of  yoiu*  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh  your 
character. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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This,  I  thinks  my  lord^  is  ti  sufficient  repfouk 
to  you ;  and  sbould  I  carry  it  as  far  as  mankind 
would  authorise  me,  would  be  little  less  than  sUtire. 
And  indeed  a  provocation  is  almost  necessary^  in 
behalf  of  the  world,  that  you  might  be  induced 
scHnetimes  to  write ;  and  in  relation  to  a  mukitnde 
c(  scribblers,  who  daily  pester  the  world  with  thdr 
insufferable  stuff,  that  they  might  be  discouraged 
from  writing  any  more.  I  complain  not  of  theip: 
I^Lmpoons  and  libels,  though  I  have  been  the  pub^ 
lick  mark  for  many  years.  I  am  vindictive  enough 
to  have  repelled  force  by  force,  if  I  could  imagine 
that  any  of  them  had  ever  reached  me ;  but  they 
either  shot  at  rovers,^  and  therefore  missed,  en* 
their  powder  was  so  weak,  that  I  might  safely  stand 
them,  at  the  nearest  distance.  I  answered  not  the 
Rehbarsall,  because  I  knew  the  author  sat  to 
himself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and  was  the 
very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce  :  because  lalso  I  knew> 
that  my  betters  were  more  concerned  than  I  wtt 
in  that  satire  :  and,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  maid  pillars  of  it,  were  two  such 
languishing  gentlemen  in  their  conversation,  *  thai 

9  In  archery,  shooting  at  rovers  is  shooting^  without  any 
determinate  butt  or  object. 

♦  •'  Dryden  allowed  The  Rehearsal  to  have  a  great 
many  good  things  in  it,  though  so  severe  (added  he)  upon 
fnyfelf;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  Smith  and  Johnson 
ere  two  of  the  coolest  most  insignijicant  feUows  1  ever  ma 
with  on  the  stage.  TKis,  if  it  was  not  spoke  out  of  reSeat*- 
ment,  betrayed  a  great  want  of  judgment ;  for  Smith  and 
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I  ocmld  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to  their  otvn  re« 
ktionSy  those  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town.  The  like  considerationa 
have  hindered  me  fiom  dealing  with  the  lamentable 
ocxnpanions  of  their  prose  and  doggreh  I  am  so 
&r  fiiom  defending  my  poetiy  against  them^  that  I 
will  not  so  much  as  expose  theirs.  And  for  my 
morals,  if  they  are  not  proof  against  their  attacks, 
let  me  be  thought  by  posterity,  what  those  authors 
would  be  thought,  if  any  memory  of  them  or  of 
their  writings  could  endure  so  long  as  to  another 
age.  But  these  dull  makers  of  lampoons,  as  harm* 
leas  as  they  have  been  to  me,  are  yet  of  dangerous 
example  to  the  publick.  Some  witty  men  may  per«* 
haps  succeed  to  their  designs ;  and  mixing  sense 
with  malice,  blast  the  reputation  of  the  most  in«» 
nocent  amongst  men,  and  the  most  virtuous 
amongst  women. 

Heaven  be  praised,  our  common  libellers  are  as 
firee  from  the  imputation  of  wit,  as  of  morality ; 
and  therefore  whatever  mischief  they  have  de* 
signed,  they  have  performed  but  little  of  it.  Yet 
these  ill  writers,  in  all  justice,  ought  themselves  to 
be  exposed  ;  as  Persius  has  given  us  a  fair  example 
in  his  first  Satire,  which  is  levelled  particularly  at 
them :  and  none  is  so  fit  to  correct  their  &ults,  as 
he  who  is  not  only  clear  from  any  in  his  own  wrif- 

Johnson  are  men  of  sense,  and  should  ceruinly  say  little 
to  such  stuff,— only  enough  to  make  Bmyes  show  on." 
Spencers  Anecdotes.  Dr.  Lockier,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, is  the  speaker. 
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tings,  but  IS  also  so  just,  that  he  will  never  de&me 
the  good ;  and  is  armed  with  the  power  of  verse,  to 
punish  and  make  examples  of  the  bad.  But  of 
this,  I  shall  have  occasion  to.  speak  further,  when  I 
come  to  give  the  definition  and  character  of  true 
satires.  : 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  counsellor  bred  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  municipal  and  statute  laws,  may 
honestly  inform  a  just  prince  how  fer  his  prero- 
gative extends ;  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your 
lordship,  who  by  an  undisputed  title  are  the  king  of 
poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  how 
lawfully  you  may  ^exercise  it,  over  the  petulant 
scribblers  of  this  age.     As  Lord  Chamberlain,  I 
know,  you  are  absolute  by  your  office,  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  decency  and  good  manners  of  the 
stage.     You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and 
profanencss,  and  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of 
poets  and  their  actors,  in  all  things  that  shock  the 
publick  quiet,  or  the  reputation  of  private  persons, 
under  the  notion  of  humour.     But  I  mean  not  the 
authority,  which  is  annexed  to  your  office  ;  I  speak 
of  that  only  which  is  inborn  and  inherent  to  your 
person ;  what  is  produced  in  you  by  an  excellent 
wit,  a  masterly  and  commanding  genius  over  all 
writers :  whereby  you  are  empowered,  when  you 
please,  to  give  the  final  decision  of  wit ;  to  put 
your  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pass  for  current ; 
and  set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  clipped  poetry, 
and  false  coin.   A  shilling  dipped  in  the  Bath  may 
go  for  gold  amongst  the  ignorant,  but  the  sceptr^ 
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on  the  guineas  shew  the  difference.  That  your 
lordship  is  formed  by  nature  for  this  supremacy,  I 
could  easily  prove,  (were  it  not  already  granted  by 
the  world,)  from  the  distinguishing  character  of 
your  writing :  which  is  so  visible  to  mc,  that  I 
never  could  be  imposed  on  to  receive  for  yours, 
what  was  written  by  any  others;  or  to  mistake 
your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious  productions. 
I  can  ferther  add  with  truth,  though  not  without 
8ome  vanity  in  saying  it,  that  in  the  same  paper, 
written  by  divers  hands,  whereof  your  lordship's 
Was  only  part,  I  could  separate  your  gold  from 
their  copper :  and  though  I  could  not  give  back  to 
every  author  his  own  brass,  (for  there  is  not  the 
same  rule  for  distinguishing  betwixt  bad  and  bad, 
as  betwixt  ill  and  excellently  good,)  yet  I  never 
felled  of  knowing  what  was  yours,  and  what  was 
not:  and  was  absolutely  certain,  that  this,  or  the 
other  part,  was  positively  yours,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  written  by  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that  some  bad  poems,  though  not  all, 
carry  their  owners*  marks  about  them.  There  is 
some  peculiar  awkwardness,  false  grammar,  im- 
perfect sense,  or  at  the  least,  obscurity ;  some 
brand  or  other  on  this  buttock,  or  that  ear,  that  it 
is  notorious  who  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle, 
though  they  should  not  sign  it  with  their  names. 
But  your  lordship,  on  the  contrary,  is  distinguished, 
not  only  by  the  excellency  of  your  thoughts,  but 
by  your  style,  and  manner  of  expressing  them.  A 
painter  judging  of  some  admirable  piece,  may  af- 
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firm  with  certainty,  that  it  was  of  Holbein,  or  Van* 
dyck :  but  vulgar  designs,  and  common  draughtSp 
are  easily  mistaken,  and  misapplied.  Thus,  by  my 
long  study  of  your  lordship,  I  am  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  your  particular  manner.  In  the  good 
poems  of  other  men,  like  those  artists,  I  can  only 
say,  this  is  like  the  draught  of  such  a  one,  or  like 
the  colouring  of  another ;  in  short,  I  can  only  be 
sure,  that  it  is  the  hand  of  a  good  master :  but  ill 
your  performances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  far  me  to 
be  deceived.  If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you 
stand  revealed  at  the  first  view ;  and  should  you 
write  under  it,  you  cannot  avoid  some  peculiar 
graces,  which  only  cost  me  a  second  consideration 
to  discover  you :  for  I  may  say  it  with  all  the 
severity  of  truth,  that  every  line  of  yours  is  pre- 
cious. Your  lordship's  only  &ult  is,  that  you  have 
not  written  more ;  unless  I  could  add  another,  and 
that  yet  greater,  but  I  fear  for  the  publick,  the  ac« 
cusation  would  not  be  true, — that  you  have  written, 
and  out  of  a  vicious  modesty  will  not  publish. 

Virgil  has  confined  his  works  within  the  compass 
of  eighteen  thousand  lines,  and  has  not  treated 
many  subjects ;  yet  he  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have, 
the  reputation  of  the  best  poet.  Martial  says  of 
him,  that  he  could  have  excelled  Varius  in  tra* 
gedy,  and  Horace  in  lyrick  poetry,  but  out  of  de- 
ference to  his  fi-iehds  he  attempted  neither. ' 

'  Sic  Maro  nee  Calabri  tentavit  carmina  Flacci, 
Pindaricos  posset  cum  superare  modos  ; 
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The  same  prevalence  of  geniu9  is  io  your  lord^ 
•li^i,  but  the  world  cannot  pardon  your  concealing 
it  on  the  same  consideration ;  because  we  have  nei« 
ther  a  living  Varius,  nor  a  Horace,  in  whose  ex- 
cellencies both  of  poems,  odes,  and  satires,  you  had 
equalled  them,  if  our  language  had  not  yielded  to 
the  Roman  majesty,  and  length  of  time  had  not 
added  a  reverence  to  the  works  of  Horace.  For 
good  aense  is  the  same  in  all  or  most  ages ;  and 
ocnine  of  time  rather  improves  nature,  than  impairs 
h^.  What  has  been,  may  be  again :  another 
Horner^  and  another  Virgil,  may  possibly  arise 
final  those  very  causes  which  produced  the  fir^ : 
though  it  would  be  impudence  to  u&rm  that  any 
wch  have  yet  appeared. 

It  is  manifest,  that  some  particular  ages  have 
heen  more  happy  than  others  in  the  production  of 
great  men,  in  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciencies ;  as 
that  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  the 
rest,  for  stage-poetry  amongst  the  Greeks ;  that  of 
Augustus,  for  heroick,  lyrick,  dramatick,  elegiack, 
and  indeed  all  sorts  of  poetry,  in  the  persons  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  Varius,  Ovid,  and  many  others  ; 
eapecially  if  we  take  into  that  century  the  latter  end 
of  the  commonwealth,  wherein  we  find  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  Catullus :  and  at  the  same  time 
lived  Cicero,  and  Sallust,  and  Caesar.  A  &mous 
age  in  modem  times,  for  learning  in  every  kind, 

Et  Vario  cessit  Romani  laude  cotliurni, 
Cum  posset  tragico  fortius  ore  }oqui. 

Mart,  lib*  vUi*  epigr.  xviii. 
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was  that  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici^  and  his  son  Leo  the 
Tenth  ;  wherein  painting  was  revived,  and  poetiy 
flourished,  and  the  Greek  language  was  restored.  * 

Examples  in  all  these  are  obvious :  but  what  I 
would  infer  is  this ;  that  in  such  an  age,  it  is 
possible  some  great  genius  may  arise,  to  equal  any 
of  the  ancients ;  abating  only  for  the  language. 
For  great  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each 
other;*  and  mutual  borrowing,  and  commerce, 
makes  the  common  riches  of  learning,  as  it  does  of 
the  civil  government. 

But  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the 
only  of  their  species,  and  that  Nature  was  so  much 
worn  out  in  producing  them,  that  she  is  never  able 
to  bear  the  like  again,  yet  the  example  only  holds 
in  heroick  poetry  :  in  tragedy  and  satire,  I  oflSsr 
myself  to  maintain,  against  some  of  our  modem 
criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last,  particularly  ii| 
England,  have  excelled  the  ancients  in  both  those 

*  In  the  age  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  and  Leo  the 
Tenth,  that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1521,  flourished 
Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Vida,  Sanazarius,  Fracastorius, 
Bembo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  and  Titian. — ^The 
great  restorer  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy  was  Leontius 
Pilatus,  who  was  the  first  Greek  Professor  at  Florence, 
(from  1360  to  1363)  and  was  the  instructor  of  Boccace 
and  Petrarch.  An  account  of  him  may  be  found  in 
Gibbons's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/* 
vol.  vi.  p.  421,  4to. 

^  Alit  aemulatio  ingenia ;  et  nunc  invidia,  nunc  admi- 
ratio,  incitationem  accendit ;  naturaque,  quod  summo  stu- 
dio petitum  est,  adscendit  insummum.  V£l.  Pat£RC.  i.  17, 
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idnds ;  and  I  would  instance  in  Shakspeare  of  the 
former,  of  your  lordship  in  the  latter  sort.  * 

Thus  I  might  safely  confine  myself  to  my  native 
country.  But  if  I  would  only  cross  the  seas,  I 
might  find  in  France  a  living  Horace  and  a  Ju- 
venal, in  the  person* of  the  admirable  Boileau; 
whose  numbers  are  excellent,  whose  expressions 
are  noble,  whose  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language 
18  pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose  sense  is 
dose.  What  he  borrows  fi-om  the  ancients,  he  re- 
pays with  usury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and 
almost  as  universally  valuable :  for,  setting  preju- 
dice and  partiality  apart,  though  he  is  our  enemy, 
the  stamp  of  a  Louis,  the  patron  of  all  arts,  is  not 
much  inferiour  to  the  medal  of  an  Augustus  Caesar, 
Let  this  be  said  without  entering  into  the  interests 
of  Actions  and  parties,  and  relating  only  to  the 
bounty  of  that  king  to  men  of  learning  and  merit: 
a  praise  so  just,  that  even  we  who  are  his  enemies, 
cannot  refuse  it  to  him. 

Now  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go  back  again 
to  the  consideration  of  epick  poetry,  I  have  con- 
fessed, that  no  man  hitherto  has  reached,  or  so 
much  as  approached  to  the  excellencies  of  Homer 
go:  of  Virgil ;  I  must  farther  add,  that  Statins,  the 

♦  "  Would  It  be  imagined  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  that,  of 
this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  Satires  were  little  personal 
iavectives,  and  that  his  longest  composition  was  a  song  of 
eleven  stanzas  ?  The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated 
praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  author ;  whose 
performances  are,  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the  effusions  of 
a  man  of  wit ;  gay,  vigorous,  and  airy." 
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beet  TerBificator  next  to  Virgil,  knew  not  how  to 
defflgn  after  him,  though  he  had  the  model  in  his 
eye;  that  Lucan  is  wanting  both  in  design  and 
subjeot,  and  is  besides  too  full  of  heat,  and  aflfeo 
tatton  :  that  amongst  the  modems,  Ariosto  neither 
designed  jusdy,  mn*  observed  any  unity  of  acdcm, 
or  compass  of  time,  or  moderation  in  the  vaatness 
of  his  draught  t  his  style  is  luxurious  without  ma^ 
jesty  or  decency,  and  his  adventures  without  the 
compass  of  nature  and  possibility.  Tasso,  whose 
design  was  regular,  and  who  observed  the  rules  of 
unity  in  time  and  jdace  more  closely  than  Virgil, 
yet  was  not  so  happy  in  his  action  :  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  too  lyrical,  that  is,  to  have 
written  beneath  the  dignity  of  hercMck  verse,  ki 
bis  episodes  of  Sophronia,  Erminia,  and  Annida* 
His  story  is  not  so  pleasing  as  Ariosto's ;  he  is  too 
flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry ;  many 
times  unequal,  and  almost  always  forced ;  and  bo* 
sides,  is  full  of  conceipts,  points  of  epigram,  and 
^ritticisms ;  all  which  are  not  only  below  the  dig-* 
nity  of  heroick  verse,  but  contrary  to  its  nature  t 
Virgil  and  Homer  have  not  one  of  them.  And 
those  who  are  guilty  of  so  boyish  an  ambition  in  so 
grave  a  subject,  are  so  ftr  from  being  considered  as 
heroick  poets,  that  they  ought  to  be  turned  down 
fiom  Homer  to  the  Anthologia,  from  Virgil  to 
Martial  and  Owen*s  £4>igrams,  and  from  Spencer 
to  Flecno  ;  that  is,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  all 
poetry.  But  to  return  to  Tasso :  he  borrows  from 
the  invention  of  Bdardo,  and  in  his  alteration  of  his 
poem,  which  is  infinitely  for  the  worse,  imitates 
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Homer  so  very  servilely,  that  (for  example)  he  gives 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  fifty  sons,  only  because 
Homer  had  bestowed  the  like  number  on  King 
Priam ;  he  kills  the  youngest  in  the  same  manner; 
and  has  provided  his  hero  with  a  Patroclus,  under 
another  name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to  the  wars, 
when  his  friend  was  killed.  The  French  have  per- 
formed nothing  in  this  kind,  which  is  not  &r  below 
those  two  Italians,  and  subject  to  a  thousand  more 
reflections,  without  examining  their  St.  Lewis, 
their  Pucblle,  or  their  Alarick.*  The  English 
have  only  to  boast  of  Spencer  and  Milton,  who  nei- 
ther of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning,  to 
have  been  perfect  poets ;  and  yet  both  of  them  are 
liable  to  many  censures.  For  there  is*  no  uniformity 
>in  the  design  of  Spencer :  he  aims  at  the  accom- 
idishment  of  no  one  action ;  he  raises  up  a  hero 
ibr  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each 
of  them  with  some  particular  moral  virtue,  which 
renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordination  or 
preference  ;  every  one  is  most  valiant  in  his  own 
legend :  only  we  must  do  him  that  justice  to  ob- 
serve, that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Frince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem ; 
and  succours  the  rest,  when  they  are  in  distress. 
The  original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attributed  to 
each  of  them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was 
most  conspicuous  in  them :  an  ingenious  piece  of 

*  St.  Louis,  ou  la  sainte couronne  reconquise^  an  heroick 
poem,  was  written  by  Le  Moyne  ;  La  Pucelle  by  Cba« 
pcfadn,  and  Alarique  by  Scuderi. 
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flattery,  though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  account^ 
Had  he  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remain- 
ing legends,  it  had  certainly  been  more  of  a  piece; 
but  could  not  have  been  perfect,  because  the  moddi 
was  not  true.  But  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief 
patron  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whom  he  intended  to 
make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his  Gloriana,  dying 
before  him,  deprived  the  poet  both  of  means  and 
spirit  to  accomplish  his  design.  ^    For  the  rest,  hii 

• 

^  From  the  time  this  Essay  was  written,  to  the  preseai 
day»  this  representation  has  been  given  again  and  again, 
in  various  books  of  biography  and  criticism  ;  and  dmong 
others,  Fenton  has  declared  himself  entirely  of  Dryden*s 
opinion,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  Spencer 
was  deprived  of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish  his  de* 
sign,"  in  consequence  of  which  his  Faery  Queen  was 
left  imperfect  and  unfinished.  This  notion,  for  which 
there  is  no  ground  whatsoever,  (as  I  shall  elsewhere  more 
fully  shew,)  proves  how  very  slight  and  superficial  the 
inquiries  were,  which  the  poets  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present,  made  concerning  their  prede- 
cessors ;  of  which  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakspeare,  and  Hughes*^ 
Life  of  Spencer,  as  well  as  the  present  observation  of 
Dryden,  furnish  abundant  evidence. 

Before  Spencer  went  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Grey  (1580) 
we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  the 
plan  of  The  Faery  Queen  was  formed,  and  some  part  of  it 
composed.  In  a  Dialogue  written  by  his  friend  Lodowick 
Bryskett,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
between  1584  and  1589,  and  in  which  Spencer  is  intro- 
duced as  a  speaker,  the  poem  Is  spoken  of  as  then  in 
hand.  In  1^89  he  brought  three  books  of  it  to  London, 
which  were  published  in  1590-91.  In  1592  or  1593,  ^^ 
became  acquainted  with  the  lady,  whom  he  afterwards 
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obsolete  language, '  and  the  ill  choice  of  his  stanza, 
are  fiuilts  but  of  the  second  magnitude ;  for,  not- 

^f.  June  1 1, 1594))  married,  and  addressed  several  sonnets  to 
her,  which  were  published  in  1595.  In  this  interval  he 
appears  to  have  written  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  his  great  poem ;  and  from  his  Both  Sonnet,  apparently 
written  in'  1594,  we  find  that  he  had  then  completed  ordy  six 
iiOOKS,  and  was  desirous  of  rest  after  having  executed  so 
long  and  laborious  a  task.  In  that  or  the  next  year  he  came 
to  England,  and  printed  the  last  three  books,  which  were 
published  in  1596,  in  which  year  he  also  wrote  some  small 
poems  in  honour  of  his  patrons,  and  his  most  valuable 
*•  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland."  Thus  all  his  time  has 
been  accounted  for,  except  about  twenty  months,  from 
the  beginning  of  1597,  to  September  1598 ;  in  which 
period  he  probably  wrote  some  detached  portions  of  the 
remaining  six  books,  of  which  the  Cantos  on  Muta- 
bility are  a  proof.  In  October  1598,  on  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion breaking  out,  his  Castle  was  plundered,  one  of  his 
children  murdered,  and  he  and  his  wife  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty,  and  came  in  great  distress  to  London,  where  he 
died,  between  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  25th  of  March, 
1598*9 ;  probably  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  we  know,  died  October  16,  1586; 
but  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  death  deprived 
Spencer  of  spirit  to  complete  his  work,  that  it  is  almost 
certain  much  the  greater  part  of  it  was  written  between  that 
year  and  1595 ;  and  it  is  equally  untrue,  that  on  the  loss 
of  that  patron,  he  was  deprived  of  those  means  which  would 
have  rendered  him  independent,  and  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote his  hours  to  literary  pursuits :  for  a  very  few  months 
before  that  event,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  the  Castle  of 
Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Corke,  with  3000  acres  of 
land  annexed  to  it ;  and  though  he  was  unsupported  by 
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withstanding  the  first,  he  is  stiH  intelli^bl^  at 
least  after  a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last,  be  it 

•uch  influence  as  Sydney  might  have  had  at  court,  above 
five  years  afterwards,  Fd).  8j,  ijigo-gi*  (as  I  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  RoIls-ChapeU)  his  talents  were  re^^ 
warded  with  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  during  hii 
life,  (in  addition  to  the  esute  which  he  then  possessed) 
which,  all  circumstances  being  considered,  was  fully  eqwd 
to  800K  a  year  at  present.  From  this  statement,  I  con* 
ceive,  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  his  own  immaimt 
death  (to  use  Camden*s  words  in  his  Account  of  the  Mo* 
numents  in  Westminster  Abbey,)  was  the  real  cause  of  hit 
poem's  not  being  completed ;  but  from  whatever  it  oiagr 
have  arisen,  it  is  manifest  that  the  death  of  Sydney  was 
not  the  circumstance  which  deprived  the  world  of  the  hut 
six  books  of  The  Faery  Queen. 

•^  Because  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  objected 
CO  Spencer's  obsolete  language,  with  a  reference  undoubt* 
edly  to  his  Pastorals,  an  indiscriminate  chaige,  on  this 
ground,  has  been  brought  against  all  his  works ;  for  wUdi 
I  conceive  there  is  very  little  foundation.  What  JonsoB 
has  said  of  him,  that,  *'  in  affecting  the  ancients,  he  wtoie 
no  language,"  may  be  applied  with  much  more  truth  to 
Jonson's  own  compositions,  than  to  those  of  Spencer. 
The  language  of  The  Faery  Queen  was  the  poetical  Ian* 
guage  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and,  however  obao» 
lete  it  might  appear  to  Dryden,  was,  I  conceive,  perfectly 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  poetry  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  The  Shepheards  Calender  was  not 
even  then  understood  without  a  commentary. 

Pope  has,  in  this  respect,  too  implicitly  followed 
author : 

•'  Spencer  himself  affects  the  obsolete, 

**  Axid  Sydney's  verse  haks  ill  on  Roman  feetf 
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die  more  to  be  admired^  that  labouring  under  suck 
a  difficulty^  his  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  so  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he 
{Kcfessedly  imitatedi  has  surpassed  brni,  among 
the  Romalis ;  and  only  Mr«  Waller  among  the 
English, 

<As  £x  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so 
much  justice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  an  heroick 
poem,  properly  so  called.  Wis  design  is  the  losing 
of  our  happiness ;  his  event  is  not  prosperous,  like 
tlttt  of  all  other  epick  works ;  his  heavenly  ma- 
ddnes  are  many,  and  his  human  persons  are  but 
two.  But  I  will  not  take  Mr.  Rymer*s  work  out 
of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the  world  a  critique 
on  that  author ;  *  wherein,  though  he  will  not  al- 
low his  poem  for  heroick,  I  hope  he  will  grant  us, 
that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his  words  soundings 
and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the  manner 
of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his  Grecisms, 
and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is  true,  he 
runs  into  a  flat  of  thought,  sometimes  for  a  hun- 
dred lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
a  track  of  scripture.  His  antiquated  words  were 
liis  choice,  not  his  necessity :  for  therein  he  imi- 
tated Spencer,   as  Spencer  did  Chaucer.    And 

In  a  note,  however,  on  the  former  line,  he  qualifies  the 
assertion,  by  Sjaying — *'  Particularly  in  his  *'  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  where  he  imitated  the  unequal  measures,  as 
well  as  the  language,  of  Chaucer." 

^  This  promise  Rymer  made  at  the  end  of  his  Essay  on 
ibe  Trag^es  of  the  last  Age ;  but  be  did  not  fulfil  it* 
See  vol.  i.  p.  398. 
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though,  perhaps,  the  love  of  their  masters  may  ba?i6 
transported  both  too  &r,  in  the  frequent  use  of 
them,  yet  in  my  opinion  obsdete  words  may  then 
be .  laudably  revived,  when  either  they  are  more 
sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in  practice; 
and  when  their  obscurity  is  taken  away,  by  joiniiig 
other  words  to  them,  which  clear  the  sense ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  Horace,  for  the  admisaon 
of  new  words/     But  in  both  cases^  a  moderatkia 

•  The  passage  referred  to,  (De  Arte  Poet.  47,)  has 
been  much  controverted.  In  vol.  i.  p.  842,  our  aitthdr 
has  interpreted  it  ver}*  differently,  contending  that  Horwe 
meant  to  say — that  language  might  be  improved  **  by  ap* 
plying  received  words  to  a  new  fignification  ;*'  or  in  other 
\vonU  by  ufing  them  metaphorically.  Dacier  and  Saoadon 
suppose  calhia  junctuta  to  mean — happily  cow^atauSt^^  ct 
pMi^g  togetkir  two  words  into  one*  Other  interpreters  sop* 
pose  thai  this  expression  refers  to  the  arrwiigamaUoi  woHt 
in  the  sentence.  Dr.  Hurd  is  of  opinion  that  it  mcun— 
mrtfid  wuMogrmemi:  and  Dr.  Bcauie  proposes  a  diflerenl 
imcrpretatiou  from  any  that  have  been  nientioiied«r— 
^  Horace  ^sa\*s  that  gentleman}  is  speaking,  not  of  figu- 
nftive  lani^UQE^,  but  of  new  words.  Both  these  inter* 
pretaiions  [^those  above  stated,  before  that  of  Or.  Hnrd.} 
suppose  thai  the  words  are  to  be  confirued  accordii^  to 
this  order:  Dixeris  ^gr^gie^  si  c«£Uk  jnc/src  redSdaii 
mftmm  veriwm  nczmm. — ^The  best  of  all  our  poet's  imcr- 
pretors^  Dr.  Hurd.  construes  the  passage  in  the 
manner,  and  explains  it  thus:  *  Instead  of  fraiiiiii^: 
wirds«  I  recommend  to  vou  anv  kind  of  artfol 
Kie9t«  br  which  ww  mi\'  be  able  to  rive  a  new 
cast  to  oid  ones.*  And  this  explicjtioei  he  iOustra»s 
u^eaioitsly  bv  a  variety  of  examples,  tbx  throw  graft 
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Is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them  :  for  unneces^ 
taiy  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival,  run^ 
into  affectation ;  a  fiuilt  to  be  avoided  on  either 

light  on  the  subject  of  poetical  diction.  See  his  notes  on 
the  Ars  PoEtiCA. 

*'  I  should  ill  consult  my  own  credit,  if  I  were  to  op« 
pose  my  judgment  to  that  of  this  able  critick  and  excellent 
author.  Yet  I  would  beg  leave  to  say»  that  to  me  thfe 
poet  seems*  through  the  whole  passage,  from  verse  46  to 
verse  72,  to  be  speaking  of  xh^formatan  of  new  words  ;  a 
practice  whereof  he  allows  the  danger,  but  proves  the 
necessity.  And  I  find  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  an  old 
prejudice  in  favour  of  another  interpretation,  which  is 
more  obvious  and  fimple,  and  which  I  considered  as  the 
best,  long  before  I  knew  it  was  authorized  by  that  judicious 
annotator,  Joannes  Bond,  and  by  Dryden  in  his  Notes 
upon  the  iEneid,  as  well  as  by  the  Abbe  Batteux,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Horace's  Art  pr  Poetry.     •  New 

*  words  (says  the  poet)  are  to  be  cautiously  and  sparingly 

*  introduced ;  but  when  necessary,  an  author  will  do  well 

*  to  give  them  such  a  position  in  the  sentence,  as  that  the 
'  reader  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  their  meaning.^ 
For  I  would  construe  the  passage  thus :  Dixms  ^gregii^  si 
calUda  junctura  reddiderit  novum  verbum  notum. — ^But 
why,  it  may  be  said,  did  not  Horace,  if  this  was  really  his 
meaning,  put  novum  in  the  first  line,  and  notum  in  the 
second  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  His  verse  would  not  admit 
that  order;  for  the  first  syllable  of  novum  is  short,  and  the 
first  syllable  of  noium  long."  Essays  on  Poetry  and 
MusiCK,  p.  242. 

J4son  de  Nores,  who  published  an  edition  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  separately  at  Venice,  in  1553*  and  again  at 
Pkris,  in  1554,  with  very  valuable  notes,  construes  the 
passage  in  the  same  manner  as  Dr,  Hurd  has  done. 
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So  that  this  objection  hinders  not,  but  that  an 
dpick  poem,  or  the  heroick  action  of  some  great 
commander,  enterprised  for  the  common  good,  and 
honour  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  executed  hap- 
pily, may  be  as  well  written  now,  as  it  was  of  old 
by  the  heathens ;  provided  the  poet  be  endued 
with  the  same  talents ;  and  the  language,  though 
not  of  equal  dignity,  yet  as  near  approaching  to  it, 
SB  our  modern  barbarism  will  allow ;  which  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  from  our  own  or  any  other 
now  extant,  though  more  refined ;  and  therefore 
we  are  to  rest  contented  with  that  only  inferiority, 
which  is  not  possibly  to  be  remedied. 

I  wish  I  could  as  easily  remove  that  other  dif* 
ficulty  which  yet  remains.  It  is  objected  by  a 
great  French  critick  as  well  as  an  admirable  poet, 
yet  living,  and  whom  I  have  mentioned  with  that 
honour  which  his  merit  exacts  from  me,  I  mean 
Boilcau,  that  the  machines  of  our  Christian  reli- 
pon  in  heroick  poetry  arc  much  more- feeble  to 
support  that  weight,  than  those  of  heathenism. 
Their  doctrine,  grounded  as  it  was  on  ridiculous 
fables,  was  yet  the  belief  of  the  two  victorious 
monarchies,  the  Grecian  and  Roman.  Their  gods 
did  not  only  interest  themselves  in  the  event  of 
wars,  (which  is  the  effect  of  a  superior  provi- 
dence,) but  also  espoused  the  several  parties,  in  a 
visible  corporeal  descent ;  managed  their  intrigues, 
and  fought  their  battles,  sometimes  in  opposition  to 
each  other :  though  Virgil  (more  discreet  than 
Homer  in  that  last  particular)  has  contented  him* 
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^f  with  the  partiality  of  his  deities,  their  favours^ 
their  counsels  or  commands,  to  those  whose  cause 
they  had  espoused,  without  bringing  them  to  the 
OQtrageousness  of  blows.     Now,  our  religion  (says 
he)  is  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  ma- 
chines ;  at  least  the  most  shining  in  epick  poetry. 
Though  St.  Michael  in  Ariosto  seeks  out  Discord^ 
to  send  her  amongst  the  Pagans,  and  finds  her  in 
a  convent  of  friars  where  peace  should  reign,  which 
indeed  is  fine  satire ;  and  Satan,  in  Tasso,  excites 
Solymaa  to  an  attempt  by  night  on  the  Christian 
camp,  and  brings  an  host  of  devils  to  his  assistance; 
yet  the  archangel,  in  the  former  example,  when 
Discord  was  restive,  and  would  not  be  drawn  from 
her  beloved  monastery  with  fair  words,  has  the 
whiphand  of  her,  drags  her  out  with  many  stripes^ 
aets  her,  on  GoD's-name,  about  her  business,  and 
makes  her  know  the  difference  of  strength  betwixt 
a  nuncio  of  heaven,  and  a  minister  of  hell.     The 
same  angel,  in  the  latter  instance  from  Tasso,  (as 
if  Gon  had  never  another  messenger  belonging  to 
the  court,  but  was  confined,  like  Jupiter  to  Mer- 
cury, and  Juno  to  Iris,)  when  he  sees  his  time^ 
that  is,  when  half  of  the  Christians  are  already 
killed^  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
routed,  stickles  betwixt  the  remainders  of  God's 
host^  and  the   race  of  fiends ;    pulls  the  devils 
backward  by  the  tails,  and  drives  them  from  their 
quarry ;  or  otherwise  the  whole  business  had  mis- 
carried, and  Jerusalem  remained  untaken.     This^ 
says  Boileau^  is  a  very  uncc^ual  match  for  the  popr. 
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devils,  who  Ire  sure  to  coitie  by  the  worst  of  It  iff 
the  combat ;  for  nothing  is  more  easy,  thati  for  ail 
Almighty  Power  to  bring  his  old  rebels  to  TtabOKk-, 
when  he  pleases.  Consequently,  what  pleastitt^ 
what  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  pitifill  A 
machine,  where  we  sec  the  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  very  beginning  of  it  ?  unless  that,  aft  wte 
are  Christians,  we  are  glad  that  we  have  gott6ti 
God  on  our  side,  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we 
cannot  do  the  work  ourselves.  For  if  the  poet 
had  given  the  faithful  more  courage,  which  httd 
cost  him  nothing,  or  at  least  have  made  them 
exceed  the  Turks  in  number,  he  might  have 
gained  the  victory  for  us  Christians,  without  inte* 
resting  heaven  in  the  quarrel ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  and  as  little  credit  to  the  conquenxv 
as  when  a  party  of  a  hundred  soldiers  defeats  anothdr 
which  consists  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  lord,  I  confess,  is  such  an  argument 
against  our  modem  poetry,  as  cannot  be  answered 
by  those  mediums  which  have  been  used.  We 
cannot  hitherto  boast,  that  our  religion  has  fur- 
nished us  with  any  such  machines,  as  have  made 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  buildings. 

But  what  if  I  venture  to  ad\'ance  an  inventioii 
of  my  o\^i,  to  supply  the  manifest  defect  of  our 
new  writers.  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  of  my 
veeakness ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I  dioiild 
succeed  in  such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not  had 
the  least  hint  frcHn  any  of  my  predecessors,  the 
poets,  or  any  of  their  seconds  and  coadjutors,  the 


entvpltB.  Yet  we  see  the  art  of  war  i$  itqpvoye^  ijf\ 
neg^  ami  new  instruments  of  death  ^re  invented 
daily.  3pnfiething  new  in  philosophy  and  the  m^r 
cbajaicks  is  discovered  almost  every  year ;  and  th.Q 
icieiice  o(  fcMrmer  ages  is  improvied  hy  the  succeed- 
iDg»  J  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble 
to  that,  which  better  judges  will^  perhaps,  conclude 
to  be  little  worth. 

It  is  this,  in  shc^t, — that  Christian  poebs  havf 
not  hitherto  been*  acquainted  with  their  own 
ttzeogth.  If  they  had  searched  the  Old  Testar 
ment  as  they  ought,  they  might  there  have  found 
the  machines  which  are  proper  for  their  work ; 
and  those  more  certain  in  their  effect,  than  it  may 
he  the  New  Testament  is,  in  the  rules  sufficienJt 
&r  salvation.  The  perusing  of  one  chapter  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  accommodating  what  there 
xbey  find  with  the  principles  of  Platonjck  philor 
aophy,  as  it  is  now  Christianized,  would  have  made 
the  ministry  of  angels  as  strong  an  engine  for  the 
wofking  up  heroick  poetry,  in  our  religion,  as 
that  of  the  ancients  has  been  to  raise  theirs  by  all 
the  &bles  of  their  gods,  which  were  only  received 
for  truths  by  the  most  ignorant  and  weakest  of  the 
people. 

It  is  a  doctrine  almost  universally  received  by 
Christians,  as  well  protestants  as  cathoUcks,  that 
there  are  guardian  angels  appointed  by  God  Al- 
mighty, as  his  vicegerents,  for  the  protection  and 
government  of  cities,  provinces^  kingdoms,  and 
monarchies ;  and  those  as  well  of  heathens,  a^  of 
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trae  believers.  All  this  is  so  plainly  proved  from 
those  texts  of  Daniel,  that  it  admits  of  no  ftrther 
controversy.  The  Prince  of  the  Persians,  and  that 
other  of  the  Grecians,  are  granted  to  be  the  guar- 
dians and  protecting  ministers  of  those  empires* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  were  opposite,  and 
resisted  one  another.  St  Michael  is  mentioned  * 
by  his  name,  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now ' 
taken  by  the  Christians,  as  the  protector  general 
of  our  religion.  These  tutelar  Grenii,  who  pre^ 
sided  over  the  several  people  and  regions  ccxn- 
mitted  to  their  charge,  were  watchful  over  them 
for  good,  as  &r  as  their  commissions  could  possibly 
extend.  The  general  purpose  and  design  of  all 
was  certainly  the  service  of  their  great  CaEAitMU 
But  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  for  ends  best 
known  to  the  Almighty  Majesty  of  heaven,  his  pio- 
vidential  designs  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures^ 
fct  the  debasing  and  punishing  of  some  nations, 
and  the  exaltation  and  temporal  reward  of  others, 
were  not  wholly  known  to  these  his  ministers; 
else  why  those  factious  quarrels,  controversies,  and 
battles  amongst  themselves,  when  they  were  all 
united  in  the  same  design,  the  service  and  honour 
of  their  common  master  ?  But  being  instructed 
only  in  the  general,  and  zealous  of  the  main  de- 
agn ;  and  as  finite  beings,  not  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  government,  the  last  resorts*  of  provi- 
dence, or  capable  <^  disco\'enng  the  final  purposes 

• 

*  See  vol.  t.  p.  404*  n.  a. 
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of  God,  who  can  work  good  out  of  evil^  as  he 
pleaaeSy  and  irr^istibly  sways  all  manner  of  events 
on  earth,  directing  them  finally  for  the  best,  to 
his  creation  in  general,  and  to  die  ultimate  end  of 
his  own  glory  in  particular ;  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means  con- 
dacing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone  they  can 
jar,  and  oppose  each  other :  one  angel,  as  we  may 
suppose— -the  Prince  of  Persia,  as  he  is  called,  judg^ 
ing,  that  it  would  be  more  for  6od*s  honour,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  that  the  Median  and 
Persian  monarchy,  which  delivered  them  from  the 
Bidbylonish  captivity,  should  still  be  uppermost ; 
and  the  patron  of  the  Grecians,  to  whom  the  will 
of  Goi>  might  be  more  particularly  revealed,  con- 
tending on  the  other  side^  for  the  rise  of  Alexan4er 
and  his  successors,  who  were  appointed  to  punish 
the  backsliding  Jews,  and  thereby  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  offences,  that  they  might  repent,  and 
become  more  virtuous,  and  more  observant  of  the 
law  revealed.     But  how  far  these  controversies  and 

« 

appearing  enmities  of  those  glorious  creatures  may 
be  carried;  how  these  oppositions  may  be  best 
managed,  and  by  what  means  conducted,  is  not 
my  business  to  shew  or  determine :  these  things 
must  be  left  to  the  invention  and  judgment  of  the 
poet :  if  any  of  so  happy  a  genius  be  now  living, 
or  any  future  age  can  produce  a  man,  who  being 
/conversant  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  it  is  now 
accommodated  to  Christian  use,  (for,  as  Virgil  gives 
us  to'ilinderstand  by  his  example,  that  is  the  only 
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proper^  of  all  others,^  for  an  epick  poem^)  who  to 
his  natural  endowments^  of  a  large  inventum,  ^ 
ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong  memory,  has  joined 
the  knowledge  of  the  libeml  arts  and  sciences,  and 
particularly  moral  philosophy,  the  mathematicks^ 
geography,  and  history ;  and  with  all  these  quali* 
fications  is  bom  a  poet ;  knows,  and  can  practice 
the  variety  of  numbers,  and  is  master  of  the  Ign^ 
goage  in  which  he  writes  ;-^f  such  a  man,  I  say^ 
be  now  arisen,  or  shidl  arise,  I  am  vain  enough  to 
think,  that  I  have  proposed  a  model  to  him,  faj 
which  he  may  build  a  ndbler,  a  more  beautifid, 
and  more  perfect  poem,  dian  any  yet  extant  sinte 
the  ancients. 

There  is  another  part  of  these  machines  yet 
wanting ;  but  by  what  I  have  said,  it  would  have 
been  easily  supplied  by  a  judicious  writer.  He 
could  not  have  failed  to  add  the  (^position  of  iH 
spirits  to  the  good  ;  they  have  also  their  deagn, 
ever  opposite  to  that  of  heaven ;  and  this  alone 
has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  modems: 
but  this  imperfect  system,  if  I  may  call  it  such, 
which  I  have  given,  will  infinitely  advance  and 
carry  farther  that  hjrpothesis  of  the  evil  spirits  con- 
tending with  the  good.  For  being  so  much  weaker 
since  their  &11,  than  those  blessed  beings,  they  are 
^yet  supposed  to  have  a  permitted  power  frmn  God, 
of  acting  ill,  as  from  their  own  depraved  nature 
they  have  always  the  will  of  designing  it.     A 

9  See  vol.  ii.  p.  336,  n.  6. 
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grett  testimony  of  which  we  find  in  holy  writ, 
wbm  God  Almighty  suffered  Satan  to  appear  in 
the  holy  synod  of  the  angels,  (a  thing  not  hitherto 
dftrwn  into  example  by  any  of  the  poets,)  and  also 
gave  him  power  over  all  things  belonging  to  his 
aeryant^  Job,  excepting  only  life. 

Now  what  these  wicked  Spirits  cannot  compass, 
by  the  vast  disprop(»*tion  of  their  forces  to  those  of 
the  superior  beings,  they  may  by  their  fraud  and 
CMUining  carry  farther,  in  a  seeming  league,  confb- 
disfBcy,  or  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  some  good 
allgel,  as  far  as  consists  with  his  purity  to  suffer 
rath  an  aid,  the  end  of  which  may  possibly  be 
diagtiised,  and  concealed  from  his  finite  know<- 
ledge.  This  is  indeed  to  suppose  a  great  errour  in 
audi  a  being ;  yet  since  a  devil  can  appear  like  an 
angel  of  light,  since  craft  and  malice  may  some- 
times blind  for  a  while  a  more  perfect  understand^ 
iwg  I  and  lastly,  since  Milton  has  given  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  like  nature,  when  Satan  appearing 
like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the  intelligence  of  the  sun, 
eiit:umvented  him  even  in  his  own  province,  and 
|>lused  only  for  a  curious  traveller  through  those 
ttcw-created  regions,  that  he  might  observe  therein 
the  workmanship  of  God,  and  praise  him  in  his 
works, — I  know  not  why,  upon  the  same  suppo* 
sition,  or  some  other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a 
creature  of  more  excellency  than  himself,  but  yet 
a  creature;  at  least  by  the  connivance  or  tacit 
permission  of  the  Omniscient  Being. 

Thus,  my  lord^  I  have  as  briefly  as  I  could,  given 
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yarn  lordship,  and  by  you  the  worid,  a  rade  draught 
of  what  I  have  been  long  labouring  in  my  imagi-* 
nation  ;  and  what  I  had  intended  to  have  put  in 
practice,  (though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of 
siich  a  poem,)  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which 
my  genius  never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  wori^ 
nrhich  would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  per- 
formance of  it  This  too  I  had  intended  chiefly 
for  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  to  which  a 
poet  is  particularly  obliged.  Of  two  subjects,  both 
relating  to  it,  I  was  doubthil,  whether  I  should 
choose  that  of  King  Arthur  conquering  the  Saxona, 
which,  being  farther  distant  in  time,  gives  the 
greater  scope  to  my  invention  ;  or  that  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring 
it  to  the  lawful  prince,  though  a  great  tyrant,  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel :  which,  for  the  compass  of  time, 
including  only  the  expedition  of  one  year,  for  the 
greatness  of  the  action,  and  its  answerable  event; 
for  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  hero,  opposed 
to  the  ingratitude  of  the  person  whom  he  restored, 
and  for  the  many  beautiful  episodes,  which  I  had 
interwoven  with  the  principal  design,  together  with 
the  characters  of  the  chiefest  English  persons; 
(wherein,  after  Virgil  and  Spencer,  I  would  have 
taken  occasion  to  represent  my  living  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  noblest  families,  and  also  shadowed 
the  events  of  future  ages,  in  the  succession  of  our 
imperial  line,) — ^with  these  helps,'   and  those  of 

'  In  the  construction  of  this  sentence,  our  author  hai 
suffered  it  to  run  into  such  an  immeasinrable  length,  th«t 
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tho  machines*  which  I  have  mentioned^  I  might 
perhaps  have  done  as  well  as  some  of  my  prede* 

k  is  not  reduceable  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  though  the 
meaning  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  words  in  the  former 
part  of  it,  **  which,  for  the  compass  of  time/*  &c.  are  left 
without  a  verb  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 

*  Dryden  (say»  Dr.  Johnson,  referring  to  the  design  here 
delineated)  **  considered  the  epick  as  necessarily  including 
some  kind  of  supernatural  agency,  and  had  imagined  a  new 
kind  of  contest  between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms, 
of  whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  be  represented 
zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  intended  opposition  to 
^  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  which  all  created 
minds  must  in  part  be  ignorant. 

**  This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celestial  in- 
terposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The  surprises  and  ter- 
roars  of  enchantments,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  in* 
crigues  and  oppositions  of  Pagan  deities,  afford  very 
striking  scenes,  and  open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ; 
but  as  Boileau  observes,  and  Boileau  will  be  seldom  found 
mistaken,  with  this  incurable  defect,  that  in  a  contest  be- 
tween Heaven  and  Hell,  we  know  at  the  beginning  which 
is  to  prevail :  for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  th^ 
enchanted  wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terrour. 

*'  In  the  scheme  of  Dryden  there  is  one  great  difficulty, 
which  yet  he  would  perhaps  have  had  address  enough  to 
surmount.  In  a  war  justice  can  he  but  on  one  side,  and 
to  entitle  the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must 
fight  in  the  defence  of  indubitable  right.  Yet  some  of  the 
celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  must  have 
been  represented  as  defending  guilt. 

••  That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  reasonably  to 
be  lamented.  It  would  doubtless  have  improved  our 
numbers,  and  enlarged  our  language,  and  might  perhaps 
have  contributed  by  pleasing  instruction  to  rectify  our 
opinions,  and  purify  our  manners. 
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cessors^  or  at  least  chalked  out  a  way  £>r  others 
to  amend  my  entnirs  in  a  like  design  ;  but  being 
encouraged  only  with  fair  words  by  King  Charles 
the  Second,  my  little  salary  ill  paid^  and  no  pros- 
pect of  a  future  subsistance,  I  was  then  discouraged 
in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has 
overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  more  insufferable  evil, 
through  the  change  of  the  times,  has  wholly  dis- 
enabled me.  Though  I  must  ever  acknowledge, 
to  the  honour  of  your  lordship,  and  the  eternal 
memory  of  your  charity,  that  since  this  Revolution, 
wherein  I  have  patiently  suffered  the  ruin  of  my 
small  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  that  poor  subsistance 
which  I  had  from  two  kings,  whom  I  had  aenred 
more  faithfully  than  profitably  to  myself, — then 
your  lordship  was  pleased,  out  of  no  other  motive 
but  your  own  nobleness,  without  any  desert  of 
mine,  or  the  least  solicitation  fix>m  me,  to  make 
me  a  most  bountiful  present,  which  at  that  time, 
when  I  was  most  in  want  of  it,  came  most  seascm- 
ably  and  unexpectedly  to  my  relief  That  fiivour, 
my  lord,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  bind  any  gratefiil 
man  to  a  perpetual  acknowledgment,  and  to  all 

**  What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
such  an  undertaking,  a  publick  stipend,  was  not  likely  in 
those  times  to  be  obtained.  Riches  were  not  become  fami- 
liar to  us,  nor  had  the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

"  This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing ;  [see 
bis  preface  to  the  Fables:]  only,  says  he,  the  guarJia^ 
angds  of  bngdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  t9 
manage*^ 
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thfe  future  service  which  one  of  my  mean  condi- 
tioii  can  be  ever  able  to  perform.  May  the  Al- 
mi^ty  God  return  it  for  me^  both  in  blessing  you 
bci^  and  rewarding  you  hereafter !  I  must  not 
prsaume  to  defend  the  cause  for  which  I  now  suffer, 
because  your  lordship  is  engaged  against  it :  but 
the  more  jrou  are  so,  the  greater  is  my  obligadoo 
to  yoii^  for  your  laying  aside  all  the  consideiations 
of  fictions  and  parties^  to  do  an  action  of  pure  dis« 
interessed  charity.  This  is  one  amongst  many  of 
yoor  shining  qualities,  which  distinguish  you  fix>m 
otbers  of  your  rank.  But  let  me  add  a  farther 
trathy  that  without  these  ties  of  gratitude,  and  ab^ 
atmcung  from  them  all,  I  have  a  most  particular 
inclination  to  honour  you  ;  and  if  it  were  not  too 
bold  an  expression,  to  say,  I  love  you.  It  is  no 
•hame  to  be  a  poet,  though  it  is,  to  be  a  bad  one, 
Augustus  Caesar  of  old,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  of 
lMe»  wouM  willingly  have  been  such  ;  and  David 
atid  Solomon  were  such.  You,  who  without  fiat- 
teiy  are  the  best  of  the  present  age  in  England, 
and  would  have  been  so,  had  you  been  bom  in 
any  other  country,  will  receive  mcM'e  honour  in 
Aiture  ages  by  that  one  excellency,  than  by  all 
those  honours  to  which  your  birth  has  entitled 
you,  or  your  merits  have  acquired  you. 


ne forte  pudori 


Sit  tibi  Musa  lyra  solers^  et  cantor  Apollo. 

I  have  formerly  said  in  this  epistle,  that  I  could 
distinguish  your  writii^  froBi  those  of  any  others*: 
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it  is  now  time  to  cleilr  myself  fixnn  any  impdtatiofl 
of  self-<x)nceipt  on  that  subject.  I  assume  not  W 
myself  any  particular  lights  in  this  discovery  ;  they 
are  such  only  as  are  obvious  to  every  man  o(  sense 
and  judgment,  who  loves  poetry,  and  understands 
it  Your  thoughts  are  alwsrys  so  remote  from  the 
common  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are^  as  I  may 
say,  of  another  species  than  the  conceptions  oT 
other  poets ;  yet  you  go  not  out  of  nature  for  any 
of  them.  Gold  is  never  bred  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground,  but  lies  so  hidden,  and  so  deep,  that 
the  mines  of  it  are  seldom  found ;  but  the  fiMx:e  of 
waters  casts  it  out  from  the  bowels  of  mountains^ 
and  exposes  it  amongst  the  sands  of  rivers ;  giving 
us  of  her  bounty,  what  we  could  not  hope  for  by 
our  search.  This  success  attends  your  lordship^is 
thoughts,  which  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  weie 
not  perpetual,  and  always  of  the  same  tenour.  If  I 
grant  that  there  is  care  in  it,  it  is  such  a  care  as  would 
be  ineffectual  and  fruitless  in  other  men  :  it  is  the 
curiosa  felicitas  which  Petronius  ascribes  to  Hcurace^ 
in  his  Odes.  We  have  not  wherewithal  to  iifiagine 
so  strongly,  so  jusdy,  and  so  pleasandy :  in  short, 
if  we  have  the  same  knowledge,  we  cannot  draw 
out  of  it  the  same  quintessence ;  we  cannot  give  k 
such  a  turn,  such  a  propriety,  and  such  a  beauQr*. 
Something  is  deficient  in  the  manner,  or  the  words, 
but  more  in  the  nobleness  of  our  conception.  Yet 
when  you  have  finished  all,  and  it  appears  \xx  its 
fiill  lustre,  when  the  diamond  is  not  only  fbund> 
but  the  roughness  smoothed,  when  it  is  cut  into  a 
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fbrm^  and  set  in  gold^  then  we  cannot  but  acknow^ 
ledge^  that  it  is  the  perfect  work  of  art  and  nature ; 
and  every  one  will  be  so  vain,  to  think  he  himself 
could  have  performed  the  like^  until  he  attempts 
it.  It  is  just  the  description  that  Horace  makes  of 
such  a  finished  piece :  it  appears  so  easy^ 


tit  sibi  quivis 


Speret  idem^  sudet  mvlium^frusiraqut  laboret^ 
Ausus  idem. 

And  besides  all  this^  it  is  your  lordship^s  parti-- 
cular  talent  to  lay  your  thoughts  so  close  together;^ 
that,  were  they  closer,  they  would  be  crowded,  and 
even  a  due  connexion  would  be  wanting.     We  are 
not  kept  in  expectation  of  two  good  lines,  which 
are  to  come  after  a  long  parenthesis  of  twenty  bad ; 
which  is  the  April  poetry  6f  other  writers,  a  mix- 
ture of  rain  and  sunshine  by  fits :  you  are  always 
bright,  even  almost  to  a  fault,  by  reason  of  the 
excess.    There  is  continual  abundance,  a  magazine 
of  thought,  and  yet  a  perpetual  variety  of  entertain- 
ment; which   creates  such  an  appetite  in  your 
reader,  that  he  is  not  cloyed  with  any  thin^,  J)jat 
satisfied  with  all.     It  is  that  which  the  Bfemans 
call  Ciena  duhia ;  where  there  is  such  plenty,  yet 
withal  so  much  diversity,  and  so  good  order,  that 
the  choice  is  difficult  betwixt  one  excellency  and 
another ;  and  yet  the  conclusion,  by  a  due  climax, 
is  evermore  the  best ;  that  is,  as  a  conclusion  ought 
to  be,  ever  the  most  proper  for  its  place.    See,  my 
lord,  whether  I  have  not  studied  your  lordship 

VOL.  III.  X 
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with  some  application  :  and  since  you  are  so 
modesty  that  you  will  not  be  judge  and  party,  I 
appeal  to  the  whole  world,  if  I  have  not  drawii 
your  picture  to  a  great  degree  of  likeness,  though 
it  is  but  in  miniature,  and  that  some  of  the  best 
features  are  yet  wanting.  Yet  what  I  have  done, 
is  enough  to  distinguish  you  from  any  other,  which 
is  the  proposition  that  I  took  upon  me  to  de- 
monstrate. 

And  now,  my  lord,  to  apply  what  I  have  said  to 
irty  present  business  :  the  Satires  of  Juvtoal  and 
Persius,  appearing  in  this  new  English  dress,  can- 
not so  properly  be  insci^ibed  to  any  man  as  to  your 
lordship,  who  are  the  first  of  the  age  in  that  way  of 
writing.     Your  lordship,  amongst  many  other  &- 
vours,  has  given  nie  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress i  and  you  have  particularly  encouraged  me 
by  your  perusal  and  approbation  of  the  Sixth  and 
Tenth  Satires  of  Juvenal,  as  I  have  translated  them. 
My  fellow  labourers  have  likewise  commissioned 
me,  to  perform  in  their  behalf  this  office  of  a  dedi- 
cation to  you;  and  will  acknowledge,  with  all 
possible  respect  and  gratitude,  your  acceptance  oi 
their  work.     Some  of  them  have  the  honour  to  b& 
known  to  your  lordship  already;  and  they  who 
have  not  yet  that  happiness,  desire  it  now.     Be 
pleased  to  receive  our  common  endeavours  with 
your  wonted  candour,  without  entitling  you  to  the 
protection  of  our  conmion  failings,  in  so  difficult 
an  undertaking.     And  allow  me  your  patience,  if 
it  be  not  already  tired  with  this  long  epiitle,  to 
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give  you  from  the  best  authors^  the  origin,  the 
antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  the  com- 
pletonent  of  satire  among  the  Romans  :  to  de- 
scribe, if  not  define,  the  nature  of  that  poem,  with 
its  several  qualifications  and  virtues,  together  with 
the  several  sorts  of  it ;  to  compare  the  excellencies 
of  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  and  shew  the 
particular  manners  of  their  satires  ;  and  lastly,  to 
give  an  account  of  this  new  way  of  version,  which 
is  attempted  in  our  performance :  all  which,  ^c- 
ceding  to  the  weakness  of  my  ability,  and  the 
best  lights  which  I  can  get  from  others,  shall  be 
the  subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

The  most  perfect  work  of  poetry,  says  our  master, 
Aristotle,  is  tragedy.  His  reason  is,  because  it  i% 
the  most  united ;  being  more  severely  confined 
within  the  rules  of  action,  time,  and  place.  The 
action  is  entire  of  a  piece,  and  one,  without  epi* 
aodes ;  the  time  limited  to  a  natural  day  ;  and  the 
place  circumscribed  at  least  within  the  compass  of 
one  town  or  city.  Being  exactly  proportioned 
thus,  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  the  mind  is  more 
capable  of  comprehending  the  whole  beauty  of  it 
without  distraction. 

But  after  all  these  advantages,  an  heroick  poqoi 
18  certainly  the  greatest  work  of  human  nature.' 

*  In  the  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poesy,  our  author  has 
given  the  preference  to  tragedy,  that  being  the  toplck  on 
which  he  was  employed.  His  custom  was,  as  has  often 
been  observed,  to  place  his  present  subject,  whatever  it 
might  be,  in  the  fairest  and  most  captivating  f^int  gf  view. 
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The  beauties  and  perfections  of  the  other  are  bnt 
mechanical ;  those  of  the  epick  are  more  noble. 
Though  Homer'  has  limited  his  place  to  Troy, 
and  the  fields  about  it ;  his  actions  to  forty-eight 
natural  days,  whereof  twelve  are  holydays,  or  ces- 
sation from  business,  during  the  funeral  of  Pa- 
troclus. — ^To  proceed ;  the  action  of  the  epick  is 
greater ;  the  extention  of  time  enlarges  the  plea- 
sure of  the  reader,  and  the  episodes  give  it  more 
ornament,  and  more  variety.  The  instruction  is 
equal ;  but  the  first  is  only  instructive,  the  latter 
forms  a  hero,  and  a  prince. 

If  it  signifies  any  thing,  which  of  them  is  of  the 
more  ancient  family,  the  best  and  most  absolute 
heroick  poem  was  written  by  Homer,  long  before 
tragedy  was  invented.  But  if  we  consider  the 
natural  endowments,  and  acquired  parts,  which  are 
necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  writer  in  either 
kind,  tragedy  requires  a  less  and  more  confined 
knowledge :  moderate  learning,  and  observation  of 
the  rules  is  sufficient,  if  a  genius  be  not  wanting. 
But  in  an  epick  poet,  one  who  is  worthy  of  that 
name,  besides  an  universal  genius,  is  required  uni- 
versal learning,  together  with  all  those  qualities 

Here^  therefore,  and  in  the  Dedication  of  the  iEneid,  wd 
find  the  palm  given  to  heroick  poesy,  and  the  second 
place  allotted  to  tragedy. 

'  The  meaning*  I  conceive  is — '•  Homer*  however^  in  his 
Iliad«  has  made  some  approaches  to  the  strict  rules  of  the 
drama,  for  he  has  limited  his  place/'  &c. ;  but  it  is  not 
well  expressed. 


«■• 
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and  acquisitions  which  I  have  named  above^  and  as 
many  more  as  I  have  through  haste  or  negligence 
omitted.  And  after  all^  he  must  have  exactly 
studied  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  his  patterns,  Aristotle 
and  Horace,  as  his  guides,  and  Vida  and  Bossu,  as 
thdr  commentators,  with  many  others  both  Italian 
and  French  criticks,  which  I  want  leisure  here  to 
recommend. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
subject^  which  does  not  particularly  concern  satire, 
kj  ti^t  the  greatness  of  an  heroick  poem,  beyond 
that  of  a  tragedy,  may  easily  be  discovered  by  ob- 
serving how  few  have  attempted  that  work,  in 
comparison  to  those  who  have  written  dramas; 
and  of  those  few,  how  small  a  number  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  leaving  the  criticks  on  either  side  to 
contend  about  the  preference  due  to  this  or  that 
iort  of  poetry,  I  will  hasten  to  my  present  business^ 
which  is  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  satire,  accord- 
ing to  those  informations  which  I  have  received 
fiom  the  learned  Casaubon,  Heinsius,  Rigaltius^ 
Dacier,  and  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal ;  to  which  I 
shall  add  some  observations  of  my  own. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  among  the  mo- 
dem criticks,  whether  the  Romans  derived  their 
satire  from  the  Grecians,  or  first  invented  it  them- 
selves. Julius  Scaliger  and  Heinsius,  are  of  the 
first  opinion ;  Casaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the 
publisher  of  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal,  maintain  the 
latter.  If  we  take  satire  in  the  general  signification 
of  the  word,  as  it  is  used  in  all  modern  languages^ 
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ibr  an  invective,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  almost  as 
^d  as  verse ;  and  though  hymns,  which  are  praises 
of  God,  -may  be  allowed  to  have  been  before  it, 
yet  the  de&mation  of  others  was  not  long  after  it. 
After  God  had  cursed  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 
the  husband  and  wife  excused  themselves  by  laying 
the  blame  on  one  another ;  and  gave  a  beginning 
to  those  conjugal  dialogues  in  prose,  which  the 
poets  have  perfected  in  verse.  The  third  chapter 
of  Job  is  one  of  the  first  instances  of  this  poem  in 
holy  scripture,  unless  we  will  take  it  higher,  ftom 
the  latter  end  of  the  second,  where  his  wife  advises 
him  to  curse  his  maker. 

This  original,  I  confess,  is  not  much  to  the 
honour  of  satire ;  but  here  it  was  nature,  and  that 
depraved :  when  it  became  an  art,  it  bore  better 
fipuit.  Only  we  have  learnt  thus  much  already, 
that  scoflfs  and  revilings  are  of  the  growth  of  all 
nations ;  and  consequently  that  neither  the  Greek 
poets  borrowed  from  other  people  their  art  of  rail- 
ing, neither  needed  the  Romans  to  take  it  from 
them.  But  considering  satire  as  a  species  of  poetry, 
—here  the  war  begins  amongst  the  criticks.  Sca- 
Kger,  the  father,  will  have  it  descend  from  Greece 
to  Rome ;  and  derives  the  word,  satire,  from  Sa- 
tyrus,  that  mixed  kind  of  animal,  or,  as  the  ancients 
thought  him,  rural  god,  made  up  betwixt  a  man 
and  a  goat;  with  a  human  head,  hooked  nos^ 
powting  lips,  a  bunch  or  struma  under  the  chin, 
pricked  ears,  and  upright  horns ;  the  body  shagged 
with  hair^  especially  fit>m  the  waist,  and  ending 
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in  a  goat^  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that  creature. 
9ut  Casaubon,  and  his  followers^  with  reason^  con- 
demn this  derivation;  and  prove  that  from  Sa- 
t3rrus,  the  word  satira,  as  it  signifies  a  poem^ 
camiot  possibly  descend.  For  satira  is  not  pro- 
perly a  substantive,  but  an  adjective ;  to  which  the 
word  lanxy  in  English  a  charger  or  large  platter^ 
b  understood :  so  that  the  Greek  poem  made  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  a  Satyr,  and  expressing 
his  qualities,  must  properly  be  called  satyrical,  and 
not  satire.  And  thus  far  it  is  allowed  that  the 
Grecians  had  such  poems  ;  but  that  they  were 
wholly  different  in  species*  fix)m  that  to  which  the 
Rcmians  gave  the  name  of  satire. 

*  The  metre,  as  well  as  the  subject,  of  these  satyrick 
pieces,  was  difTerent  from  that  employed  in  the  more  refined 
qiecies  of  drama,  which  succeeded  them.  **  It  was  late, 
says  Aristotle,  (as  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Twining) 
before  tragedy  threw  aside  the  short  and  simple  fable,  and 
ludicrous  language,  of  its  satyrick  original,  and  attained  its 
proper  magnitude  and  dignity.  The  iambick  measure  was 
then  first  adopted ;  for  originally  the  trochaick  tetrameter 
was  made  use  of,  as  better  suited  to  the  satyrick  and  salta- 
torial  genius  of  the  poem  at  that  time :  but  when  the  dia- 
logue was  formed,  nature  itself  pointed  out  the  proper 
metre.  For  the  iambick  is  of  all  metres  the  most  colloquial ; 
as  appears  evidently  from  this  fact,  that  our  common  con* 
versation  frequently  falls  into  iambick  verse,  seldom  into 
hexameter ^  and  only  when  we  depart  from  the  usual  melody 
of  speech.*' — *•  Satyrick^  Mr.  Twining  adds,  (commenting 
on  this  passage)  from  the  share  which  those  fantastick 
beings  called  Satyrs^  the  companions  and  playfellows  of 
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Aristotle  divides  all  poetry,  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  it,  into  nature  without  art»  art  begun, 
and  art  completed.  Mankind,  even  the  most  bar* 
barous,  have  the  seeds  of  poetry  implanted  in 
them.  The  first  specimen  of  it  was  certainly 
shewn  in  the  praises  of  the  Deitt,  and  prayers  to 
him ;  and  as  they  are  of  natural  obligation,  so  th^ 
are  likewise  of  divine  institution  :  which  Milton 
observing,  introduces  Adam  and  Eve,  every  morn- 
ing adoring  God  in  h3mins  and  prayers.  The  first 
poetry  was  thus  begun  in  the  wild  notes  of  natural 
poetry,  before  the  invention  of  feet,  and  measures. 
The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  no  other  original 
of  their  poetry.  Festivals  and  holydays  soon  sue* 
ceeded  to  private  worship,  and  we  need  not  doubt 
but  they  were  enjoined  by  the  true  God  to  his 
own  people,  as  they  were  afterwards  imitated  by 
the  heathens ;  who  by  the  light  of  reason  knew 
they  were  to  invoke  some  superior  being  in  their 
necessities,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  benefits. 
Thus  the  Grecian  holydays  were  celebrated  with 
oflferings  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  and  other  deities, 
to  whose  bounty  they  supposed  they  were  owing 

Bacchus,  had  in  the  earliest  tragedy,  of  which  they  formed 
the  Chorus.  Joking  and  danang  were  essential  attributes 
of  these  nistick  semKdeities.  Hence  the  '  ludicrous  lan- 
guage,* and  the  *  dancing  genius*  of  the  old  tragedy,  to 
which  the  trockmck  or  rwmng  metre  tiere  spoken  of,  was 
peculiarly  adapted,  being  no  other  than  this : 

**  Jolly  mortals,  fill  your  glasses ;  noble  deeds  are  done 
by  wine." 
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for  their  com  and  vrine,  and  other  helps  of  life. 
And  the  ancient  Romans^  as  Horace  tells  us^  paid 
their  thanks  to  mother  earth,  or  Vesta^  to  Silvanus^ 
and  their  Genius^  in  the  same  manner.  But  as  all 
festivals  have  a  double  reason  of  their  institution, 
the  first  of  religion,  the  other  of  recreation,  for 
the  unbending  of  our  minds ;  so  both  the  Grre^ 
cians  and  Romans  agreed,  after  their  sacrifices 
vrexe  performed,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  sports  and  merriments;  amongst  which, 
flongs  and  dances,  and  that  which  they  called  wit, 
(for  want  of  knowing  better,)  were  the  chiefest 
entertainments.  The  Grecians  had  a  notion  of 
Satyrs,  whom  I  have  already  described ;  and  taking 
them  and  the  Sileni,  that  is  the  young  Sat}rrs  and 
the  old,  for  the  tutors,  attendants,  and  humble 
companions  of  their  Bacchus,  habited  themselves 
like  those  rural  deities,  and  imitated  them  in  their 
nistick  dances,  to  which  they  joined  songs,  with 
aome  sort  of  rude  harmony,  but  without  certain 
numbers ;  and  to  these  they  added  a  kind  of 
chorus. 

The  Romans  also,  as  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
places,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  those  Gr&« 
cian  demi-gods,  nor  had  any  conununication  with 
Grreece,  yet  had  certain  young  men,  who,  at  their 
festivals,  danced  and  sung  after,  their  uncouth 
manner  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse,  which  they 
called  Satumian.  What  it  was,  we  have  no  cer* 
tain  light  from  antiquity  to  discover ;  but  we  may 
conclude  that,  like  the  Grecian,  it  was  void  of  art. 
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or  at   least  with  veiy  feeble  beginnings  of  it. 
Those  ancient  Romans^  at  these  holydays^  which 
were  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  debauchery,  had 
a  custom  of  reproaching  each  other  with  their 
faults,  in  a  sort  of  extempore  poetry,  or  rather  of 
tunable  hobbling  verse,  and  they  answered  in  the 
same  kind  of  gross  raillery ;  their  wit  and  their 
musick  being  of  a  piece.      The  Grecians,  says 
Casaubon,  had  formerly  done  the  same,  in  the 
persons  of  their  petulant  Satyrs^    But  I  am  afraid 
he  mistakes  the  matter,  and  confounds  the  singing 
and  dancing  of  the  Satyrs  with  the  rustical  enter- 
tainments of  the  first  Romans.    The  reason  of  my 
opinion  is  this ;  that  Casaubon  finding  little  light 
from   antiquity  of   these  1)eginnings   of  poetry 
amongst  the  Grecians,  but  only  these  representa- 
tions of  Satyrs,  who  carried  canisters  and  cornuco- 
pias full  of  several  fruits  in  their  hands,  and  danced 
with  them  at  their  publick  feasts ;  and  afterwards 
reading  Horace,  who  makes  mention  of  his  homely 
Romans,  jesting  at  one  another  in  the  same  kind 
c^  solemnities,  might  suppose  those  wanton  Satyrs 
did  the  same.     And  especially  because  Horace 
possibly  might  seem  to  him  to  have  shewn  the 
original  of  all  poetry  in   general,  including  the 
Grecians  as  well  as  Romans ;  though  it  is  plainly 
otherwise,  that  he  only  described  the  beginning 
and  first  rudiments  of  poetry  in  his  own  country. 
The  verses  are  these,  which  he  cites  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  the  Second  Book,  which  was  written  to 
Augustus : 
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Agricola  prisci^  forUs^  parvoqut  beati^ 
CandUa  postfrumenta^  UvanUs  tempore festo 
Corpus^  et  ipsum  ammum  spejinis  duraferentem^ 
Cum  sociis  operum^  et  pueris^  et  cor^ugejida^ 
Tellurem  porcOf  Silvanum  lacte  piabant : 
Floribus  et  vino  Gemum  memorem  brevis  avi. 
Fescenmna  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
Versibus  aliemis  opprobria  rusticafudit. 

Our  brawny  clowns  of  old,  who  turn'd  the  soil. 

Content  with  little,  and  inured  to  toil, 

At  harvest-home,  with  mirth  and  country  cheer 

Restored  their  bodies  for  another  year ; 

Refresh'd  their  spirits,  and  renewed  their  hope 

Of  such  a  future  feast,  and  future  crop. 

Then  with  their  fellow-joggers  of  the  ploughs. 

Their  little  children,  and  their  faithful  spouse, 

A  sow  they  slew  to  Vesta's  deity. 

And  kindly  milk,  Silvanus,  pour'd  to  thee. 

With  flowers,  and  wine,  their  Genius  they  adored ; 

A  short  life,  and  a  merry,  was  the  word. 

From  flowing  cups  defaming  rhymes  ensue, 

And  at  each  other  homely  taunts  they  threw. 

Yet  since  it  is  a  hard  conjecture  that  so  great 
a  man  as  Casaubon  should  misapply  what  Horace 
writ  concerning  ancient  Rome^  to  the  ceremonies 
and  manners  of  ancient  Greece,  I  will  not  insist 
on  this  opinion ;  but  rather  judge  in  general,  that 
since  all  poetry  bad  its  original  from  religion^  that 
of  the  Grecians  and  Rome  had  the  same  begin- 
ning. Both  were  invented  at  festivals  of  thanks- 
giving, and  both  were  prosecuted  with  mirth  and 
raillery^  and  rudiments  of  verses ;  amongst  the 
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Greeks  by  those  who  represented  Satyrs^    and 
amongst  the  Romans  by  real  clowns. 

For  indeed,  when  I  am  reading  Casaubon  on 
these  two  subjects,  methinks  I  hear  the  same  story 
told  twice  over  with  very  litde  alteration.  Of 
which  Dacier  taking  notice,  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  Latin  verses  which  I  have  translated,  says 
plainly,  that  the  beginning  of  poetry  was  the  same, 
with  a  small  variety,  in  both  countries ;  and  that 
the  mother  of  it  in  all  nations  was  devotion.  But 
what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that  most  learned 
critick  takes  notice  also,  in  his  illustrations  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book,  that  as  the 
poetry  of  the  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Grecians, 
had  the  same  beginning  at  feasts  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, (as  it  has  been  observed,)  and  the  old  comedy 
of  the  Greeks,  which  was  invective,  and  the  satire 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  of  the  same  nature^ 
were  begun  on  the  very  same  occasion,  so  the 
fortune  of  both  in  process  of  time  was  just  the 
same ;  the  old  comedy  of  the  Grecians  was  for- 
bidden for  its  too  much  licence  in  exposing  of 
particular  persons,  and  the  rude  satire  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  also  punished  by  a  law  of  the  De* 
cemviri ;  as  Horace  tells  us,  in  these  words : 

libeviasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
Lmsit  amabibter;  donee  jam  saxms  apertam 
In  raiiem  vertieitpitjocus^  ei  per  hanestas 
Ire  domos  impune  mimax:  doluere  cmento 
DenU  lacessiti ;  fmt  uUaclu  quoque  cura 
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CatiJitiane  super  commurd:  qmneAam  Ux^ 
Pcmaque  lata^  malo  qua  nolUt  carmine  quenquam 
Describi:  verteremodum^ form  Ant  fastis 
Ad  benedicendumdelectandumque  redacH. 

The  law  of  the  Decemviri  was  this :  Sijuis  oe^ 
centassit  malum  earmm,  she  eondidisit,  quod  ifrfa^- 
miam  faxit^  fiagitiumve  alteri^  capital  esto.'-^A 
strange  likeness^  and  barely  possible ;  but  the  cri- 
ticks  being  all  of  the  same  opinion^  it  becomes  me 
to  be  silent^  and  to  submit  to  better  judgments 
than  my  own. 

But  to  return  to  the  Grecians^  from  whose  sa- 
tyrick  dramas  the  elder  Scaliger  and  Hensius,  will 
have  the  Roman  satire  to  proceed ;  I  am  to  take  a 
view  of  them  first,  and  see  if  there  be  any  such 
descent  from  them^  as  those  authors  have  pre- 
tended. 

Thespis,  or  whoever  he  were  that  invented 
tragedy,  (for  authors  differ,)  mingled  with  them  a 
chorus  and  dances  of  Sat3rrs,  which  had  before 
been  used  in  the  celebration  of  their  festivals ; 
and  there  they  were  ever  afterwards  retained. 
The  character  of  them  was  also  kept,  which  was 
mirth  and  wantonness:  and  this  was  given,  I 
suppose,  to  the  folly  of  the  common  audience,  who 
soon  grow  weary  of  good  sense  ;  and  as  we  daily 
see,  in  our  own  age  and  country,  are  apt  to  for- 
sake poetry,  and  still  ready  to  return  to  buffoonery 
and  farce.  From  hence  it  came,  that  in  the 
Olympick  Games,  where  the  poets  contended  for 
fovLT  prizes,  the  satyrick  tragedy  was  the  last,  of 
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them ;  for  in  the  rest,  the  Satyrs  were  excluded 
from  the  Chorus.  Amongst  the  plays  of  Euri- 
pides which  are  yet  remaining,  there  is  one  of 
these  SATYRiCKs,  which  is  called  The  Cyclops, 
in  which  we  may  see  the  nature  of  those  poems ; 
and  from  thence  conclude  what  likeness  they  have 
to  the  Roman  satire. 

The  story  of  this  Cyclops,  whose  name  was 
Polyphemus,  so  famous  in  the  Grecian  fables,  was^ 
that  Ulysses,  who  with  his  company  was  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  those  Cyclops  inha- 
bited, coming  to  ask  relief  from  Silenus  and  the 
Satyrs,  who  were  herdsmen  to  that  one-eyed  giant, 
was  kindly  received  by  them,  and  entertained ; 
till,  being  perceived  by  Polyphemus,  they  were 
made  prisoners,  against  the  rites  of  hospitality,  (for 
which  Ulysses  eloquently  pleaded,)  were  after- 
wards put  down  into  the  den,  and  some  of  them 
devoured ;  after  which,  Ulysses  having  made  him 
drunk,  when  he  was  asleep,  thrust  a  great  fire- 
brand into  his  eye ;  and  so  revenging  his  dead 
followers,  escaped  with  the  remaining  party  of  the 
living ;  and  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs  were  freed  fiom 
their  servitude  under  Polyphemus,  and  remitted  to 
their  first  liberty  of  attending  and  acccnnpanytng 
their  patron,  Bacchus. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  tragedy,  which  being 
one  of  those  that  end  with  a  happy  event,  is  there- 
fore by  Aristotle  judged  below  the  other  sort,  whose 
success  is  unfortunate.  Notwithstanding  which^ 
the  Satyrs,  who  were  part  of  the  draniatis  perstnug^ 
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as  well  as  the  whole  Choras^  were  properly  intro- 
duced into  the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  mixed 
of  farce  and  tragedy.  The  adventure  of  Ulysses 
was  to  entertain  the  judging  part  of  the  audience ; 
and  the  uncouth  persons  of  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs 
to  divert  the  common  people  with  their  gross 
railleries. 

Your  lordship  has  perceived,  by  this  time,  that 
this  SATYRiCK  tragedy,  and  the  Roman  satire, 
have  little  resemblance  in  any  of  their  features. 
The  very  kinds  are  different ;  for  what  has  a*  pas- 
toral tragedy  to  do  with  a  paper  of  verses  satirically 
written  ?  The  character  and  raillery  of  the  Satyrs 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  pretend  to  a  likeness, 
were  Scaliger  and  Heinsius  alive  to  maintain  their 
opinion.  And  the  first  farces  of  the  Romans, 
which  were  the  rudiments  of  their  poetry,  were 
written  before  they  had  any  communication  with  the 
Greeks  ;  or  indeed,  any  knowledge  of  that  people. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  definition 
of  the  Greek  satirick  poem  from  Casaubon,  before 
I  leave  this  subject.  The  satyrick  says  he,  is  a 
dramatick  poem,  annexed  to  a  tragedy,  having  a 
chorus,  which  consists  of  Satyrs.  The  persons 
represented  in  it  are  illustrious  men :  the  action 
of  it  is  great ;  the  style  is  partly  serious,  and  partly 
jocular ;  and  the  event  of  the  action  most  com- 
monly is  happy. 

The  Grecians,  besides  these  satyrick  tragedies, 
had  another  kind  of  poem,  which  they  called  silli, 
which  were  more  of  kin  to  the  Roman   satire. 
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Those  8ILLI  were  indeed  invective  poems,  but  of*  ^ 
difierent  species  from  the  Roman  poems  of  Ennius^ 
Facuvius,  Luciliiis,  Horace^  and  the  rest  of  their 
successors.  They  were  so  called^  says  Casaubon 
in  one  place^  from  Silenus,  the  foster-father  of 
Bacchus ;  but  in  another  place5  bethinking  him- 
self better^  he  derives  their  name  airo  rv  ^'^xxmntf, 
from  their  scoffing  and  petulancy.  From  some 
fragments  of  the  silli,  written  by  Timon,  *  we  may 
iind^  that  they  were  satirick  poems^  full  of  pa-« 
rodies ;  that  is>  of  verses  patched  up  from  great 
poets^  and  turned  into  another  sense  than  their 
author  intended  them.  Such  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans is  the  famous  Cento  of  Ausonius ;  where  the 
words  are  Virgil's,  but,  by  applying  them  to  an- 
other sense,  they  are  made  a  relation  of  a  wed- 
ding-night, and  the  act  of  consummation  ful- 
somely  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  most 
modest  amongst  all  poets.  Of  the  same  manner 
are  our  songs,  which  are  turned  into  burlesque, 
and  the  serious  words  of  the  author  perverted  into 
a  ridiculous  meaning.  Thus  in  Timon's  silli  the 
words  are  generally  those  of  Homer,  and  the  tra- 
^ck  poets ;  but  he  applies  them  satirically  to  some 
customs  and  kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  ar- 

♦  Timon,  the  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  about  aSo  years  before  Christ.  Concerning 
him  and  Zenoplianes,  who  also  excelled  in  this  species  of 
poetry,  see  Casaub.  de  Satyr.  Poes.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  with 
che  learned  notes  of  Crenius  and  Rambacb ;  and  Vossius 
dc  Poet.  Gra:cis,  c.  viii. 
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raigns.  But  the  Romans  not  using  any  of  these 
parodies  in  their  satires^ — sometimes  indeed  re-^ 
peating  verses  of  other  men,  as  Persius  cites  some 
of  Nero*s,  but  not  turning  them  into  another 
meaning, — ^the  Silli  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Roman  satire.  To  these  Silli,  consist** 
ing  of  parodies,  we  may  properly  add  the  Satires 
which  were  written  against  particular  persons,  such 
as  were  the  lambicks  of  Archilochus  against  Ly- 
cambes,  which  Horace  undoubtedly  imitated  in 
some  of  his  Odes  and  Epodes,  whose  titles  bear 
suiEcient  witness  of  it :  I  might  also  name  the 
invective  of  Ovid  against  Ibis  ;  and  many  others. 
But  these  are  the  underwood  of  satire,  rather  than 
the  timber-trees :  they  are  not  of  general  extension, 
as  reaching  only  to  some  individual  person.  And 
Horace  seems  to  have  purged  himself  from  those 
splenetick  reflections  in  those  Odes  and  Epodes^ 
before  he  undertook  the  iioble  work  of  Satires, 
which  were  properly  so  called. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  have  at  length  disengaged 
myself  from  those  antiquities  of  Greece ;  and  have 
proved,  I  hope,  from  the  best  criticks,  that  the 
Roman  satire  was  not  borrowed  from  thence,  but 
of  their  6wn  manufacture.  I  am  now  almost 
gotten  into  my  depth  ;  at  leasts  by  the  help  of 
Dacier,  I  am  swimming  towards  it.  Not  that  I 
will  promise  always  to  follow  him,  any  more  than 
he  follows  Casaubon ;  but  to  keep  him  in  my  eye, 
as  my  best  and  truest  guide  ;  and  where  I  think 
he  may  possibly  mislead  me,  there  to  have  recourse 
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to  my  own  lights^  as  I  expect  thet  others  should 
do  by  me. 

.  Quintilian  says,  in  plain  words,  Satira  quidem 
iota  nostra  est;  and  Homcc  had  said  the  99xvm 
thing  before  him,  speaking  of  his  predecessor  \a 
that  sort  of  poetiy, — et  Greets  intaeti  carmnm  ame^ 
tar.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  ofunion  of 
the  poet  aqd  the  orator,  both  the  best  critidv 
of  the  two  best  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  that 
fiatire  was  wholly  q{  Latin  growth,  and  not  XX9Xi»r 
planted  to  Rome  fW^n  Athens.  *    Yet,  as  I  have 

*  Heinsius,  who  contends  that  the  Roman  satire  wa» 
derived  from  the  Grecian  satyrical  drama,  relies 
much  on  the  similitude  which  the  former  bears  to  the 
satirical  pieces  called  siLLi.  *'  Sillos  esse  satiram  Grae- 
conim,  aut  quam  maxim^  huic  respondere,  ne  iiii  quidem 
negare  possum,  qui  a  Satyris  Graecorum  profhixisse 
negant  satiram  Romanam,  aut  commune  quicquam  euc 
utrique ;  cum  Graecorum  Satyros  et  Sillos  ipsi  veteres 
conjungant :  quo  quid  dici  potest  planlus  ?" 

Notwithstanding  this  correspondence,  it  appears^  very 
evident  from  what  our  author  has  already  stated,  that  the 
Roman  satire  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  &c.  was  so  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  Grecian  satyrical  drama,  that  the  one 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  other.  The  proofs 
which  have  been  produced  from  Casaubon  on  this  subject, 
though  sufficiently  satisfactor)',  having  perhaps  lost  some*^ 
what  of  their  force  from  being  too  much  diffused,  I  sub* 
join  the  learned  Spanheim*s  summary  of  the  five  principal 
notes  of  distinction  between  these  two  species  of  satire. 

*•  La  premiere  diflPerence,  qui  est  191  a  remarquer  et 
dont  on  ne  pent  disconvenir,  c'est  que  les  Satyres  ou  poe- 
mes  satyriques  dcs  Grecs,  etoient  des  pieces  dramatiques, 
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flbkl^  Scaliger^  the  father^  according  to  his  custcAn^ 
that  13,  insolently  enbugh^  contradicts  them  bedi ; 

oo  de  theatre ;  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  point  dire  des  Satires 
RomaineSy  prises  dans  tous  ces  trois  genres,  dont  je  viens 
de  pvler,  et  auxqueiies  on  a  appliqu6  ce  mot.  II  y  autoit 
peiiti.£tre  plus  de  sujet  d'en  douier,  a  I'egard  de  ces  pre- 
micref  Satires  des  anciens  Romains,  dont  il  a  iii  fait 
nwmiony  et  doat  il  ne  nous  est  rien  reste,  si  les  passagel 
de  4ttt^  autcurs  Latins  et  de  T.  Live  entre  autres,  qui 
en  parletity  ne  marquoient  en  termes  expres,  qu'eiies 
avoient  precede  parmi^eux  les  pieces  dramatiques»  et 
etoient  en  effet  d'une  autre  espece.  D'ou  vient  aussi, 
que  les  Latins,  quand  ils  font  mention  de  la  poesie  Grec- 
ifwe,  et  d'ailleurs  se  contentent  de  donner  aux  premieres 
ce  nom  Atpoerne^  comme  Ciceron  le  donne  aux  Satires  de 
Varron,  et  d  autres  un  nom  pareil  a  celles  de  Lucilius  oii 
d'Horace.  -  -  - 

**  La  seconde  difference  entre  les  poemes  satyriques  des 
Grecs,  et  les  Satires  des  Latins,  vient  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  memd 
quelque  diverstte  dans  le  nom,  laquelle  ne  paroit  pas  au- 
frement  dans  les  langues  vulgaires.  C'est  qu'en  efiet  les 
Grecs  donnoient  aux  leurs  ie  nom  de  Satyrus  ou  Satiri, 
de  Satyriques,  de  pieces  Satyriques,  par  rapport,  s'entend, 
aux  Satyres,  ces  hostes  de  bois,  et  ces  compagnohs  de 
Baccus,  qui  y  jouoient  leur  role :  et  d'ou  vient  aussi^ 
qu'Horace,  comme  nous  avons  deja  vu,  les  appelie  agre* 
sUs  Satyros^  et  ceux,  qui  en  etoient  les  auteurs,  du  nom  de 
Saiyrorum  Scriptor.^  Au  lieu  que  les  Romains  ont  dit 
SaHra  ou  Satura  de  ces  poemes,  auxquels  ils  en  ont  appli- 
que et  restraint  le  nom ;  que  leurs  auteurs  et  leurs  gram- 
mairiens  donnent  une  autre  origine,  et  une  autre  signifi- 
cation de  ce  mot,  comme  celle  d'un  melange  de  plusieurs 
fruits  de  ia  terre,  ou  bien  de  plusieurs  mets  dans  un  plat ; 
deli  celle  d'un  melange  de  plusieurs  loix  comprises  dans 
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and  gives  no  better  reason  than  the  derivation  cS 
satyrus  fiom  o-^tu^  salacitas;  and  so^  from  the  lechery, 

une,  ou  enfin  la  signification  d'un  poeme  meie  de  piu-* 
sieurs  choses 

"  La  troisieme  difference  entre  ces  memes  Satires  et 
les  pieces  satyriques  des  Grecs  est,  qu'en  efFet  l*introduc-- 
tion  des  Silenes  et  des  Satyres,  qui  composoient  les  choeurs 
de  ces  dernieres,  etoient  tellement  de  leur  essence,  que 
sans  eux  elles  ne  pouvoient  plus  porter  le  nom  dtSatyreSm 
Tellement  qu'Horace,  parlant  entre  autres  de  la  nature 
de  ces  Satyres  ou  poemes  satyriques  des  Grecs,  s'arr^te  » 
montrer,  en  quelle  maniere  on  y  doit  faire  parler  Silehe, 
ou  les  Satyres ;  ce  qu'on  leur  doit  faire  eviter  ou  observer. 
Ce  qu'il  n'auroii  pas  tail  avec  tant  de  soin,  s'ilavoit  cm, 
que  la  presence  des  Satyres  ne  fut  pas  de  la  nature  et  de 
I'essence,  comme  je  viens  de  dire,  de  ces  sortes  de  pieces* 
qui  en  portoient  le  nom. 

*•  C*est  a  quoi  on  peat  ajouter  Taction  de  ces  m&mes 
Satyres,  et  qui  etoient  propres  aux  pieces,  qui  en  por* 
toient  le  nom.  C  est  qu'en  effet  les  danses  etoient  si  fort 
de  leur  essence,  que  non  seulement  Aristote,  comme  nous 
avons  deja  veu,  joint  ensemble  hpoesi^  satyrique  ek  JaiU 
pour  la  danse:  mais  qu'un  autre  auteur  Grec  [Lucianus 
Wipi  ^px>i^^]  p^rle  nommement  des  trois  diffe  rentes  sortes 
de  danses  attachees  au  theatre,  la  tragique^  la  cotmque^  et 
la  satyrique.  D  ou  vient  aussi,  comme  il  le  remarque 
ailleurs,  que  les  Satires  en  prirent  le  nom  de  Sicynnista ; 
c'est  a  dire  d'une  sortc  dc  danse,  qui  Icur.etoit  particuliere, 
comme  on  pent  voir  entre  autres  de  ce  qu'en  dit  Sil^ne 
dans  le  Cyclope,  a  la  veue  des  Satyres ;  et  ainsi  d'on 
on  pent  asses  comprendre  la  force  de  I'epithete  de  salimi' 
ies  Saiyros,  que  Virgile  leur  donne  en  quelque  endroit; 
ou  de  ce  qu'Horace,  dans  sa  premiere  Ode,  parle  des 
danses  des  Nympbes  et  des  Satyres,  Nympharumque  kue^ 
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of  those  fauns,  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  satire  is  derived  from  them :  as  if  wantonness 

cum  Saiyris  chori.  Tout  cela»  comme  chacun  voit,  n'avoit 
aucun  report  avec  les  Satires  Romaines,  et  il  n*est  pas 
necesnire,  d'en  dire  davantage,  pour  le  faire  entendre. 

**  La  quatrieme  difference  resultedessujets  asses  divers 
des  uns  et  des  autres.  Les  Satyres  des  Grecs,  comme  il 
a  d£ja  £te  remarque,  et  qu'on  pent  juger  par  les  titres, 
qui  nous  en  restent,  prenoient  d'ordinaire»  non  seule- 
ment  des  sujets  connus,  mais  fabuleux ;  ce  qui  fait  dire 
U-dessus  a  Horace,  ex  noto  carmen  Jictum  sequar;  des 
hetos,  par  exempie,  ou  des  demi-dieux  des  siecles  pas* 
$is^  k  quoi  le  meme  poete  venoit  de  faire  allusion.  Les 
Sath^es  Romaines,  comme  ieurs  auteurs  en  parlent  eux- 
mimeSy  et  qu'ils  le  pratiquent,  s'attachoient  a  reprendre 
les  vices  ou  les  erreurs  de  leur  siecle  et  de  leur  patrie ; 
k  y  jouer  des  parti culiers  de  Rome,  un  Mutius  entre  au- 
tres, et  un  Lupus,  avec  Lucilius ;  un  Milonius  et  un  No- 
mentanus,  avec  Horace ;  un  Crispinus  et  un  Locustus, 
avec  Juvenal ;  c'est  a  dire  des  gens,  qui  nous  seroient 
peu  connus  aujourdhui,  sans  la  mention,  qu'ls  ont  trouve 
k  propos  d  en  faire  dans  Ieurs  satires. 

**  La  cinquieme  difference  paroit  encore  dans  la  ma- 
mire,  de  laquelle  les  uns  et  les  autres  traitent  Ieurs  su- 
jets, et  dans  le  but  principal,  qu'ils  s'y  proposent.  Ce- 
hii  de  ia  poesie  satyrique  des  Grecs,  etoit  de  toumer  en 
rUicule  des  actions  serieuses,  comme  I'enseigne  le  m£me 
Horace,  vcrttre  scria  ludo ;  de  travetir  pour  ce  sujet 
Ieurs  dieux  ou  Ieurs  heros,  d'en  changer  le  caractere^ 
selon  le  besoin ;  de  faire  par  exemple  d*un  Achille  un 
homme  inol,  suivant  qu'un  autre  poete  Latin  y  fait  tUXxx-^ 
sion^  Ncc  nocet  aulori,  qui  molUm  fecit  AchilUm.  C*eu>it 
en  un  mot  leur  but  principal,  de  rire  et  de  plaisanter  ;  et 
i W  vient  non  seulement  le  mot  de  Risus^  comme  il  a 
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and  lubricity  were  essential  to  that  sort  of  peem, 
vhicb  ought  to  be  avoided  in  it.    His  otber  ^Uer 

deja  ete  reroarque,  qu'on  a  applique  k  ces  sortes  d'ouyr^. 
ges,  maisaussi  ceux  en  Grec  deJ€tiXt  ou  meme  de  jousts, 
et  dcjaci  en  Latin,  comme  fait  encore  Horace,  ou  il  par« 
le  de  rauteur  tragique,  qui  parmi  les  Grecs  fut  le  pre« 
mier,  qui  composa  de  ces  pieces  satyriques„  et  suivant 
qu'il  dit,  incolum  gramtaU  jocum  kniauiL  Noas  pou<. 
vons  meme  comprendre  de  ce  qu*il  ajoute  dans  U  suite  el 
des  epithetes,  que  d'autres  leur  donnent  de  ris  obscenes, 
que  cette  gravite,  avec  laquelle  on  avoit  d*abord  tempere 
ces  sortes  d'ouvrages,  en  fut  bannie  dans  la  suite ;  que 
ks  regies  de  la  pudeur  n'y  furent  gueres  observees  ;  et 
qu*on  en  fit  des  spectacles  asses  conformes  a  Thuimeur  et 
a  la  conduite  de  tels  acteurs  que  des  satyres  petulans  ou 
protervi^  comme  Horace  les  appelle  sur  ce  meme  sujet. 
£t  c'est  a  quoi  contribuerent  d'ailleurs  leurs  danses  el 
leurs  postures,  dont  il  a  ete  parle,  de  meme  que  celled 
des  pantomimes  parmi  les  Romains.  Au  lieu,  que  les  Sa- 
tires Romaines,  temoin  celles  qui  nous  recent,  et  a  qui 
d'ailleurs  ce  nom  est  demeure  comme  propre  et  allachet 
avoient  moins  pour  but  de  plaisanter,  que  d'exciter  ou 
de  rindignation,  ou  de  la  haine,yacU  indigruUio  vcrsum^ 
ou  du  m6pris ;  qu'elles  s'aitachent  plus  a  reprendr<e  el  4 
mordre,  qu'a  faire  rire  ou  a  folatrer.  D'ou  vient  s^ussi 
le  nom  de  poeme  medisant^  que  les  grammairiens  leur 
donnent,  ou  celui  de  vers  mordans^  comme  en  parle  Ovide 
dans  un  passage,  ou  je  trouve  qu'il  se  defend  de  n'avoir 
point  ecrit  de  Satyres. 

Non  ego  mordaci  distrinxi  carmine  quemquam^ 
Nee  mens  ulHus  crimna  versus  habet.  — 

*'  Je  ne  louche  pas  enfin  la  difference,  qu'on  pourroil 
encore  alleguer  de  la  composition  diverse  des  unes  et  des 
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gatiOD^  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  Is  as  pi- 
tifiil ;  that  the  Satyrs  carried  platters  and  canisters 
fiiU  of  fruit  in  their  hands.  If  they  had  entered 
empty-handed,  had  they  been  ever  the  less  Satyrs  ? 
Or  werer  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  they  offered, 
any  thing  of  kin  to  satire  ?  or  any  argument  that 
this  poem  was  originally  Grecian  ?  Casaubon 
judged  better,  and  his  opinion  is  grounded  on  sure 
authority ;  that  satire  was  derived  from  satura^  a 
Roman  word,  which  signifies — full,  and  abundant, 
and  full  also  of  variety,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting 
130^  its  due  perfection.  It  is  thus,  says  Dacier,  that 
y0f^  say-'— a  full  colour,  when  the  wool  has  taken 
Ale  whole  tincture,  and  drunk  in  as  much  of  the 
dye  as  it  can  receive.  According  to  this  deriva- 
Hion,  fixMii'  satur  comes  satuta,  ot  satira,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  spelling :  as  ofttmms  and  maxwfnu^ 
^att  now  spelled  opfintus  and  maximus.  Safura,  as 
1  have  formerly  noted,  is  an  adjective,  and  relates^ 
CD  Ae  word  lanx,  which  is  understood ;  and  this^ 


;  les  Satires  Romaines,  dont  il  e^st  ici  proprement 
question,  et  qui  ont  ete  conservees  jusques  a  nous,  ayant 
etc  ecrites  en  vers  h6roiqucs,  et  les  poeraes  satyriqucs 
dd  Grecs  en  vers  jambiques.  Ce  qui  devroit  neanmoins 
ftre  d'autant  plus  remarque,  qu'Horace  ne  trouve  point 
d'autrc  difference  entre  Tinventcur  des  Satires  Roniaines 
et-  les  auteurs  de  I'ancienne  comedie,  comme  Cratinus 
et  Eupoiis^  si  non  que  les  Satires  du  premier  etoient  ^cri* 
tes  dans  un  autre  genre  de  vers.'* — See  Baron  Spanheim's 
Dissertation,  Sur  Us  Cesars  de  Julien,  ct  en  general  sur  les 
cuvragcs  satyriques  des  Anciens,  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  Julian's  work,  Amsterdam,  1728,  ^to. 
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lanxj  in  English  a  charger,  or  large  platter^  was 
yearly  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  which  were 
offered  to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  fre^ 
mkesy  or  first  gatherings:  These  offerings  of  seve- 
ral sorts  thus  mingled,  it  is  true,  were  not  unknown 
to  the  Grecians,  who  called  them  irowxa^irov  ^Mfrion^ 
a  sacrifice  of  all  sorts  of  fruits ;  and  weonn^fMm^ 
when  they  offered  all  kinds  of  grain.  Virgil  has 
mentioned  these  sacrifices  in  his  Georgicks  : 

Lancibus  d  pandis  fumanda  reddimus  exta : 

and  in  another  place,  lancesque  et  liba  ferenms : 
that  is.  We  offer  the  smoking  entrails  in  great 
platters ;  and  we  will  offer  the  chargers^  and  the 
cakes. 

This  word,  satura^  has  been  afterward  applied  to 
many  other  sorts  of  mixtures ;  as  Festus  calls  it^  a 
kind  of  olUiy  or  hotch-potch,  made  of  several  sorts 
of  meats.   Law^  were  also  called  leges  saturay  when 
they  were  of  several  heads  and  titles;  like  our 
tacked  bills  of  parliament :  and  per  saturam  legem 
ferrej  in  the  Roman  senate,  was  to  carry  a  law 
without  telling  the  senators,  or  counting  voices^ 
when  they  were  in  haste.    Sallust  uses  the  word,— 
fer  saturam  sententias  exquirere,  when  the  majority 
was  visibly  on  one  side.     From  hence   it  might 
probably  be  conjectured,  that  the  Discourses  or 
Satires  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  Horace,  as  we 
now  call  them,  took  their  name,  because  they  arc 
full  of  various  matters,  and  are  also  written  on 
various  subjects, — ^as  Porphyrins  says.    But  Dacier 
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affirms,  that  it  is  not  immediately  from  thence  that 
these  satires  are  so  called ;  for  that  name  had  been 
used  formerly  for  other  things,  which  bore  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  those  discourses  of  Horace.  In 
explaining  of  which,  (continues  Dacier,)  a  method 
is  to  be  pursued,  of  which  Casaubon  himself  has 
never  thought,  and  which  will  put  all  things  into 
so  clear  a  light,  that  no  farther  room  will  be  left 
for  the  least  dispute. 

During  the  space  of  almost  four  hundred  years 
^nce  the  building  of  their  city,  the  Romans  had 
never  known  any  entertainments  of  the  stage. 
Chance  and  jollity  first  found  out  those  verses 
which  they  called  Salumian,  and  Fescenmne :  or 
rather  human  nature,  which  is  inclined  to  poetry, 
first  produced  them,  rude  and  barbarous,  and  un- 
polished, as  all  other  operations  of  the  soul  ar6  in 
their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated  with 
art  and  study.  However,  in  occasions  of  merri- 
ment they  were  first  practised ;  and  this  rough-cast 
unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage-plays,  for  the 
space  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  together. 
They  were  made  extempore^  and  were,  as  the  French 
call  them^  mpromptus ;  for  which  the  Tarsians  of 
old  were  much  renowned  ;  and  we  see  the  daily 
examples  of  them  in  the  Italian  farces  of  Harlequin 
and  Scaramucha.  Such  was  the  poetry  of  that 
savage  people,  before  it  was  tuned  into  numbers, 
and  the  harmony  of  verse.  Little  of  the  Satumian 
verses  is  now  remaining  ;  we  only  know  from  au« 
thors,  that  they  were  nearer  prose  than  poetry. 
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dies  and  comedies.  This  man  was  a  Grecian  born^ 
and  being  made  a  slave  by  Livius  Salinator,  and 
brought  to  Rome,  had  the  education  of  his  patron's 
children  committed  to  him ;  which  trust  he  dis- 
charged so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master^ 
that  he  gave  him  his  Hberty. 

Andronicus,  thus  become  a  freeman  of  Rome, 
added  to  his  own  name  that  of  Livius,  his  master ; 
and,  as  I  observed,  was  the  first  author  of  a  regular 
play  in  that  commonwealth.  Being  already  in- 
structed in  his  native  country  in  the  manners  and 
decencies  of  the  Athenian  theatre,  and  conversant 
in  the  archaa  comcedia^  or  old  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  poets,  he  took 
from  that  model  his  own  designing  of  plays  for 
the  Roman  stage ;  the  first  of  which  was  repre- 
sented in  the  year  cccccxiv.,*  since  the  building 
of  Rome,  as  Tully,  from  the  Commentaries  of 
Atticus,  has  assured  us :  it  was  after  the  end  of 
the  first  Punick  war,  the  year  before  Ennius  was 
bom.  Dacier  has  not  carried  the  matter  altogether 
thus  far ;  he  only  says,  that  one  Livius  Andronicus 
was  the  first  stage^poet  at  Rome.  But  I  will  ad- 
venture on  this  hint  to  advance  another  propo-* 
sition,  which  I  hope  the  learned  will  approve. 
And  though  we  have  not  any  thing  of  Androiricus 
remaining  to  justify  my  conjecture,  yet  it  is  ex- 
ceeding probable,  that  having  read  the  works  of 

*  Above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  about  52  years  after  the  death  of  Me* 
nander. 
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those  Grecian  wits,  his  countrymen,  he  imitated 
not  only  the  groundwork,  hut  also  the  manner  of 
their  writing ;  and  how  grave  soever  his  tragedies 
might  he,  yet  in  his  comedies  he  expressed  the 
way  of  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  the  rest,  which 
was  to  call  some  persons  hy  their  own  names,  and 
to  expose  their  defects  to  the  laughter  of  the 
people :  the  examples  of  which  we  have  in  the 
fbre^nentioned  Aristophanes,  who  turned  the  wise 
Socrates  into  ridicule,  and  is  also  very  free  with 
the  'management  of  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Athenian  government.  Now  if 
this  be  granted,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
first  hint  of  satirical  plays  oil  the  Roman  stage,  was 
given  by  the  Greeks :  not  irom  the  Satyrica,  for 
that  has  been  reasonably  exploded  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse ;  but  from  their  old  comedy, 
which  wad  imitated  first  by  Livius  Andronicus. 
And  then  Quintilian  and  Horace  must  be  cau- 
tiously interpreted,  where  they  affirm,  that  satire 
is  wholly  Roman,  and  a  sort  of  verse  which  was 
not  touched  on  by  the  Grecians.  The  reconcile- 
ment of  my  opinion  to  the  standard  of  their  judg- 
ment is  not,  however,  very  difficult,  since  they 
spoke  of  satire,  not  as  in  its  first  elements,  but  as  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  work  ;  begun  by  £n- 
nius,  pursued  by  Lucilius,  and  completed  afterwards 
by  Horace.  The  proof  depends  only  on  this  fos- 
ftdatumy — that  the  comedies  of  Andronicus,  which 
were  imitations  of  the  Greek,  were  also  imitations 
of  their  railleries,  and  reflections  on  particular  per- 
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8oms«  For  if  this  be  granted  me,  which  is  a  moftt 
probable  supposition,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  ihe 
first  light  which  was  given  to  the  Roman  theatridd 
satire  was  from  the  plays  of  Litius  AndrOniotis  t 
which  will  be  more  manifestly  discovered,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  Ennius.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  return  to  Dacier. 

The  people,  says  he,  ran  in  crowds  to  these  sqf 
entertainments  of  Andronicus,  as  to  pieces  whkh 
were  more  noble  in  their  kind,  and  more  perfeet 
than  their  former  satires,  which  for  some  timethef 
neglected  and  abandoned.  But  not  long  afttr, 
they  took  them  up  again,  and  then  they  joined  then 
to  their  comedies ;  playing  them  at  the  end  of 
every  drama,  as  the  French  continue  at  this  daj 
to  aict  their  &rces,  in  the  nature  of  a  separate  en^ 
tertainment  from  their  tragedies.  But  more  par* 
tictilarly,  they  were  joined  to  the  AteUane  &ble^ 
says  Casaubon  ;  which  were  plays  invented  by  the 
Osci.  Those  fables,  says  Valerius  Maximus,  out 
of  Livy,  were  tempered  with  the  Italian  severity, 
and  free  fiom  any  note  of  infamy  or  obscenenesa  \ 
and  as  an  old  commentator  on  Juvenal  afHrms^  the 
Exodiarii^  which  were  singers  and  dancers,  entered 
to  entertain  the  people  with  light  songs,  and 
mimical  gestures,  that  they  might  not  go  away^ 
oppressed  with  melancholy  from  those  serious 
pieces  of  the  theatre.  So  that  the  ancient  satire  of 
the  Romans  was  in  extempore  reproaches;  the  next 
was  farce,  which  was  brought  fix)m Tuscany ;  to  that 
succeeded  the  plays  of  Andronicus,  from  the  old 
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comedy  of  the  Grecians ;  and  out  of  all  tliese 
sprang  two  several  branches  of  new  jElooian  satire^ 
like  difibrent  cions  fixxn  the  same  root :  which  I 
aball  prove  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  subject 
will  allow. 

A  year  after  Andronicus  had  opened  the  Roman 
stage  with  his  new  dramas^  Ennius  was  borft^ 
who,  when  he  was  grown  to  man's  estate^  having 
seiyously  considered  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
iiow  eageriy  they  followed  the  first  satires^  thought 
it  would  be  worth  his  pains  to  refine  upon  the 
fRQect,  and  to  write  Satires  not  to  be  acted  on  the 
thfiatre,  but  read.  He  preserved  the  groundwork 
cf  their  [Peasantry,  their  venom,  and  their  raillery 
on  particular  persons  and  general  vices ;  and  by 
ilus  means,  avoiding  the  danger  of  any  ill  success 
in  a  publick  representation,  he  hoped  to  be  as  well 
received  in  the  cabinet,  as  Andronicus  had  been 
iqpon  the  stage.  The  event  was  answerable  to  his 
expectation.  He  made  Discourses  in  several  sorts 
of  verse,  varied  often  in  the  same  paper ;  retaining 
still  in  the  title,  their  original  name  of  Satire.  Both 
in  relation  to  the  subjects,  and  the  variety  of  mat- 
ters contained  in  them,  theSatires  of  Horace  are 
entirely  like  them  ;  only  Ennius,  as  I  said,  confines 
not  himself  to  one  sort  of  verse,  as  Horax^e  does ; 
but  taking  example  from  the  Greeks,  and  even 
from  Homer  himself,  in  his  Margites,  which  is  a 
Jkind  of  satire,  as  Scaliger  observes,  gives  himself 
the  licence,  when  one  sort  of  numbers  comes  not 
easily,  to  run  into  another,  as  his  fancy  dictates. 
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For  he  makes  no  difficulty  to  mingle  hexameters 
with  iambiek  trimeters,  or  with  trochaick  tetra^ 
meters ;  as  appears  by  those  Augments  which  are 
.3^t  remaining  of  him.  Horace  has  thou^t  him 
worthy  to  be  copied,  inserting  many  things  of  his 
into  his  own  Satires,  as  Virgil  has  done  into  his 
iEneids. 

Here  we  have  Dacier  making  out — that  Ennius 
was  the  first  satirist  in  that  way  of  writing  which 
was  of  .his  invention ;  that  is,  satire  abstracted 
from  the  stage,  and  new-modelled  into  papers  of 
verses  on  several  subjects.  But  he  will  have  En- 
nius take  the  groundwork  of  satire  from  the  first 
farces  of  the  Romans,  rather  than  f]x>m  the  formed 
plays  of  Livius  Andronicus,  which  were  coped 
fix)m  the  Grecian  comedies.  It  may  possibly  be 
so ;  but  Dacier  knows  no  tnore  of  it  than  I  da 
And  it  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  opinion, 
that  he  rather  imitated  the  fine  railleries  of  the 
Greeks,  which  he  saw  in  the  pieces  of  Andronicus^ 
than  the  coarseness  of  his  own  countrymen  in  their 
clownish  extemporary  way  of  jeering. 

But  besides  this,  it  is  universally  granted,  that 
Ennius,  though  an  Italian,  was  excellently  learned 
in  the  Greek  language.  His  verses  were  stuffed 
with  fragments  of  it,  even  to  a  fault ;  and  he  him- 
self  believed,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  (pi- 
nion, that  the  soul  of  Homer  was  transfused  into 
him ;  which  Persius  observes,  in  his  sixth  satire : 
— fosiquam  Jestertiai  esse  Mieonides,  But  this 
being  only  the  private  opinion  of  so  inconsiderable 
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a  man  as  I  am,  I  leave  it  to  the  farther  disquisiticm 
of  the  criticks,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  notice. 
Most  evident  it  is,  that  whether  he  imitated  the 
Roman  farce,  or  the  Greek  comedies,  he  is  to  be 
acknowledged  for  the  first  author  of  Roman  satire, 
as  it  is  properly  so  called ;  and  distinguished  fi'om 
any  sort  of  stage-play. 

Of  Pacuvius,  who  succeeded  him,  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  because  tHere  is  so  little  remaining  of 
him ;  only  that  he  is  taken  to  be  the  nephew  of 
Epnius,  his  sister's  son  ;  that  in  probability  he  wad 
instructed  by  his  uncle  in  his  way  of  satire,  which 
we  are  told  he  has  copied  :  but  what  advances  he 
made,  we  know  not. 

Lucilius  came  into  the  world,  when  Pacuvius 
flourished  most.  He  also  made  satires  after  the 
manner  of  Ennius;  but  he  gave  them  a  more 
graceful  turn,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  more 
closely  the  veltts  comcedia  of  the  Greeks,  of  the 
which  the  old  original  Roman  Satire  had  no  idea 
dll  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus.  And  though 
Horace « seems  to  have  made  Lucilius  the  first 
author  of  Satire  in  verse  amongst  the  Romans,  in 
these  ij^ords, — 

■  ■  ■  '  Quid?  CUM  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Primus  in  kunc  opais  componcre  cannina  morem^-^ 

he  is  only  thus  to  be  understood ;  that  Lucilius 
had  given  a  more  graceful  turn  to  the  satire  of 
Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  not  that  he  invented  a  new 
satire  of  his  own :  and  Quintilian  seems  to  explain 
this  passage  of  Horace,  in  theiie  words :  Safira 

VOL.  III.  I. 
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of  Ennius,  because  he  added  much  more  of  beauty 
and  polishing  to  his  own  poems^  than  are  to  be 
found  in  those  before  him,  it  will  follow  fiom 
hence  that  the  Satires  of  Horace  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Lucilius ;  because  Horace  has 
not  less  surpassed  Lucilius  in  the  elegancy  of  his 
writing,  than  Lucilius  surpassed  Ennius  in  the 
turn  and  ornament  of  his.  This  passage  of  IXo* 
medes  has  also  drawn  Dousa,  the  son,  into  the 
same  errour  of  Casaubon  ;  which,  I  say,  not  to 
expose  the  little  failings  of  those  judicious  men, 
but  only  to  make  it  appear  with  how  much  dif- 
fidence and  caution  we  are  to  read  their  works, 
when  they  treat  a  subject  of  so  much  obscurity, 
and  so  very  ancient,  as  is  this  of  satire. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of 
Satire  from  its  original,  to  the  times  of  Horace, 
and  shewn  the  several  changes  of  it,  I  should  heie 
discover  some  of  those  graces  which  Horace  added 
to  it,  but  that  I  think  it  will  be  more  proper  to 
defer  that  undertaking  till  I  make  the  comparison 
betwixt  him  and  Juvenal.  In  the  mean  while, 
following  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  somewhat  of  another  kind  of  satire,  which  also 
was  descended  from  the  ancient ;  it  is  that  which 
we  call  the  Varronian  satire,  (but  which  Varro 
himself  calls  the  Menippean,)  because  Varro,  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  author 
of  it ;  who  imitated  in  his  works  the  manners  of 
Menippus,  the  Gadarcnian,  who  professed  the 
philosophy  of  the  Cynicks. 
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TTiis  sort  of  satire  was  not  only  composed  of 
several  sorts  of  verse^  like  those  of  Ennius,  but  wad 
flbo  mixed  with  prose ;  and  Greek  was  sprinkled 
amongst  the   Latin.      Quintilian,    after  he    bad 
spoken  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius^  adds  what  fol- 
lows:  "  There  is  another  and  former  kind  of 
of  satire^  composed  by  Terentius  Varro^  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans ;  in  which  he  was  not 
attisfied  alone  with  mingling  in  it  several  sorts  of 
veise.*'    The  only  difficulty  of  this  passage  is,  that 
Qoiltilian  tells  us,  that  this  satire  of  Varro  was  of 
Mr  fixrmer  kind.     For  liow  can  we  possibly  imagine 
dm  ■  to  be,  since  Varro,  who  was  contemporary  to 
CScero,  must  consequently  be  after  Lucilius  ?  But 
Quintilian  meant  not,  that  the  satire  of  Varro  was 
in  CM'der  of  time  before  Lucilius ;  he  would  only 
give  us  to  understand,  that  the  Varronian  satire^ 
with  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  verses,  was  more 
after  the  manner  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius^  than 
that  of  Lucilius,  who  was  more  severe,  and  more 
correct,  and  gave  himself  less  liberty  in  the  mix- 
ture of  his  verses  in  the  same  poem. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  those  Varronian 
satires,  excepting  some  inconsiderable  fragments ; 
and  those  for  the  most  part  much  corrupted.  The 
tides  of  many  of  them  are  indeed  preserved,  and 
they  are  generally  double ;  from  whence,  at  least, 
we  may  understand  how  many  various  subjects  were 
tR&ted  by  that  author.  Tully,  in  his  Acade- 
iciCKS,  introduces  Varro  himself  giving  us  some 
light  concerning  the  scope  and  design  of  those 
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VoiPks.    Wherein^  after  be  had  shewn  his  reaions 
why  he  did  not  ex  frcfesTo  write  of  fiAheophy^  he 
adds  what  follows :  ^^  Notwi thstahcfing  (says  -.  ho) 
that  those  pieces  of  mine^  wherein  I  have  imitated 
Menipfms^  though  I  have  not  translitted  him^  are 
Sprinkled  with  a  kind  of  mirth  and  gaiety^  yot 
many  things  are  there  inserted^  which  are  drawn 
from  the  very  entrails  of  philosophy,  and  many 
things  severely  argued ;  which  I  have  mingled 
with  pleasantries  on  purpose,  that  they  may  more 
easily  go  down  with  the  common  sort  of  unleflmed 
readers.*'    The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  so  lame^ 
that  we  can  only  make  thus  much  out  of  it, — that 
in  the  composition  of  his  satires  he  so  tempered 
philology  with  philosophy,  that  his  work  was  a 
mixture  of  them  both.     And  Tully  himself  con- 
firms us  in  this  opinion,  when  a  little  s^ter  he 
addresses  himself  to  Varro  in  these  words  :  *^  And 
you  yourself  have  composed  a  most  elegant  and 
complete  poem ;  you  have  begun  philosophy  in 
many  places ;  sufficient  to  incite  us,  though  too 
little  to  instruct  us."    Thus  it  appears  that  Vano 
was   one    of    those    writers  whom     they   called 
€rintoyi\om,  Studious  of  laughter ;    and   that^  as 
learned  as  he  was,  his  business  was  more  to  divert 
his  reader  than  to  teach  him.     And  he  entitled 
his  own  satires — ^Menippean  ;  not  that  Menippus 
had  written  any  satires,  (for  his  were  either  dia^ 
logues,  or  episdes,)  but  that  Varro  imitated  "his 
style,  his  manner,  and  his  facetiousness.     All  that 
we  know  fiuther  of  Menippus  and  his  writings. 
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iriaob  mre  whoDy  lost,  is,  that  by  some  be  is 
€Bt)Bemed,  as,  amongst  the  rest,  by  Varro;  by  others 
ke  h  noted  of  cynical  impudence  and  obscenity : 
that  he  was  much  given  to  those  parodies^  whkh 
I  have  already  mentioned ;  that  is,  he  often  quoted 
the  verses  of  Homer  and  the  tragick  poets,  and 
turned  their  serious  meaning  into  something  that 
vfBS  ridiculous ;  whereas  Varro*s  satires  are  by 
TViUy  called  absolute,  and  most  elegant,  and  vari- 
ous poems.  ^  Lucian,  who  was  emulous  of  this 
Menippus,  seems  to  have  imitated  both  his  man- 
ners and  his  style,  in  many  of  his  dialogues ;  where 
Menippus  himself  is  often  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  them,  and  as  a  perpetual  buffoon ;  particularly, 

*  The  satires  of  Varro  were  thus  denominated  by 
Cicero,  (Academ.  c.  iii.) — varium  et  eUgans po€m€f  not 
only  from  the  various  metres  employed  in  them,  and 
prose  being  occasionally  mixed  with  verse,  but  from  the 
very  various  and  miscellaneous  matter  which  they  con- 
tained: 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

This  most  learned  of  all  the  Romans,  who  was  born  in 
the  year  of  Rome  637,  took  part  with  Pompey  in  the 
Civil  Wars ;  but  when  Julius  Caesar  became  victorious, 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  Dictator,  and  ever  afterwards 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  was  proscribed 
by  Antony  at  the  same  time  with  Cicero,  but  found  means 
to  escape ;  with  the  loss,  however,  of  all  his  library,  con^ 
taining  a  great  number  of  his  own  writings.  He  died 
in  the  year  of  Rome  727,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
t$  said  to  have  written  not  less  than  490  volumes. 

The  following  sentences  of  bis  (among  othersi)  bitve 


t 
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his  character  is  expressed  in  the  banning  of  thst 
dialogue  which  is  called  VixvofAoonla.  But  Varro^ 
in  imitating  him,  avoids  his  impudence  and  filthi- 
ness,  and  only  expresses  his  witty  pleasantry. 

been  preserved  by  Banhius,  in  his  Apversaria,  xv. 
19: 
Nemo  suum  putet,  quod  extra  ipsum  est. 

Excellentissimum  est  docendi  genus,  exemplorum  sub* 
ditio. 

Studia  tantum  intermittantur,  ne  obmittantur.     Gai^ 
dent  varletate  Musae,  non  otio. 

Nil  magnificum  docebit,  qui  a  se  nihil  didicit. 

Non  est  miser,  nisi  qui  sic  se  esse  putat. 

Nusquam  perveniet,  qui  quot  videt  sequitur  calles. 

Imperitiae  signum  est,  quod  diiEcillimum  est,  exigere 
cito  fieri. 

Nulla  jactura  gravior  est  scienti,  quam  temporum. 

Viatores  non  vadunt,  ut  eant ;  sic  vita  non  sui  causa  fit, 
sed  ut  in  ea  praclarum  aliquid  fiat. 

Contemnendi  sunt  ineruditorum  contemptus. 
Si  vis  ad  summum  progredi,  ab  infimo  ordire. 
Multi  laudem  amittunt,  quam  ipsi  de  se  dicunt. 

Of  his  Satires,  the  following,  among  other  fragments 
arc  extant : 

Vitium  uxoris  aut  tollendum,  aut  ferendum  est : 
Quitollit  vitium,  uxorem  commodiorem  praestat; 
Qui  fert,  sese  meliorem  facit. 

Postremo  nemo  aegrotus  quicquam  somniat  tam  infan* 
dum,  quod  non  aliquis  dicat  philosophus. 

Si  quantum  operae  sumsisti,  ut  tuus  pistor  bonum  faceret 
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Thii  we  may  believe  for  certain, — that  as  his 
wbjccta  were  various,  so  most  of  them  were  tales 
JF  Stories  of  his  own  invention.  Which  is  also 
nanifest  from  antiquity,  by  those  authors  who  are 
tcknowledged  to  have  written  Varronian  satires, 
n  imitation  of  his  ;  of  whom  the  chief  is  Petro- 
lius  Arbiter,  whose  Satire,  they  say,  is  now  print* 
Dg  in  Holland,  wholly  recovered,  and  made  com- 
ilete  :^  when  it  is  made  publick,  it  will  easily  be 
een  by  any  one  sentence,  whether  it  be  suppo- 
ititioiis  or  genuine.  Many  of  Lucian*s  dialogues 
nay  also  properly  be  called  Varronian  Satires^ 
larticularly  his  True  History ;  and  consequently 
he.GoLDEN  Ass  of  Apuleius,  which  is  taken  from 
dm.  Of  the  same  stamp  is  the  mock  deification 
if  Claudius,  by  Seneca :  and  the  Symposium  or 
^ASAHs  of  Julian,  the  Emperor.  Amongst  the 
Qodems,  we  may  reckon  the  Encomium  MoRiiS 
f  Erasmus,  Barclay*s  Euphormio,  and  a  volume  of 

anein,ejus  diiodecimum  philosophise  dedisses,  ipse  bonus 
un  pridem  esses  factus.  Nunc  ilium,  qui  norunt,  volunt 
mere  millibus  centum ;  te  qui  novit,  nemo  centussis, 

Properate  vivere,  puerae, 

Quas  sinit  aetatula  ludere. 

Esse,  amare,  et  Veneris  tenere  bigas* 

Non  solum  innubae  fiunt  communes,  sed  etiam  veteres 
lellascunt. 

*  Of  this  forgery,  (for  so  it  proved,)  which  was  executed 
r  Fnuicis  Nodot,  a  Frenchman,  I  have  given  some  ac- 
nint  in  another  work.  Vindication  of  Shakspeare, 
^o.  1796,  p.  348.  His  fictitious  copy,  or  "  bungling 
ipplement,"  of  Petronius,  (as  Bentley  calls  it,)  was 
iblished  at  Parisi  in  1693* 
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German  authors,  which  my  ingenioitt  friend^  Mr. 
Charfes  Killegrew,  once  lent  me.  In  the  EoglU^ 
I  remember  none  which  are  mixed  with  ptOBt, « 
Varro*8  were ;  bat  of  the  same  kind  is  MoTHca 
HuBBARD*s  Tale  in  %)encer ;  and  (if  it  be  not 
too  vain  to  mention  any  thing  of  my  own)  the 
poems  of  Absalom  and  Mac  Flsckor.^ 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  geoend  of  satire: 
only,  as  Dkaicier  has  observed  before  me,  we  maj 
take  notice,  that  the  word  Satire  is  of  a  more 
general  signification  in  Latin,  than  in  Fren^  or 
English.  For  amongst  the  Romans  it  was  not 
only  used  for  those  discourses  which  decried  vio^ 
or  exposed  folly,  but  for  others  also,  where  virtue 
was  recommended.^  But  in  our  modem  liii« 
gnages  we  apply  it  only  to  invective  poems^  where 
the  very  name  of  satire  is  formidable  to  those 
persons  who  would  appear  to  the  world  what  they 
are  not  in  themselves;  for  in  English,  to  say 
satire,  is  to  mean  reflection,  as  we  use  that  word 
in  the  worst  sense  ;  or  as  the  French  call  it,  more 
properly,  medisance.  In  the  criticism  of  spelling,  it 
ought  to  be  with  i,  and  not  with^*,  to  distinguish 
its  true  derivation  fiom  safura,  not  from  Satyms  ; 

^  Absalom,  and  Mac  Flecnoe,  are  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Greek  silli.  See  Casaub.  de  Satyrica 
Poesi,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  and  Vossii  Institut.  Poetic,  lib.  ii. 

•  The  former,  however,  was  much  the  more  general 
acceptation : 

Difficile  est  SMiiram  non  scribere.— 
facit  indignatio  versum. 
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and  if  tbfe  be  «»,  then  it  18  fidae  spelled  tbmugfao^ 
tlHB  book^*  for  here  it  i&  written — sattr:  whicfa^ 
Imring  not  considered  at  the  first,  I  thought  it 
not  worth  correcting  afterwards.  But  the  French 
are  more  nice,  and  neiver  speU  it  any  otherwise 

tliaD««*SATlRB. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult  part  of 
mj  undertaking,  which  is,  to  compare  Horace 
witk  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  is  observed  by 
R^pdtius,  in  his  Preface  before  Juvenal,  written 
feo  Thuanns,  that  these  three  poets  have  all  their 
particular  partisans  and  favourers.  Every  com* 
dientator,  as  he  has  taken  pains  with  any  of  them, 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  prefer  his  author  to  the 
odler  two ;  to  find  out  their  failings,  and  decry 
dimn,  that  he  may  make  room  for  his  own  darling. 
Such  is  the  partiality  of  mankind,  to  set  up  that 
interest  which  they  have  once  espoused,  though  it 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  morality,  and  com- 
mon justice ;  and  especially  in  the  productions  of 
the  brain.  As  authors  generally  think  themselves 
the  best  poets,  because  they  cannot  go  out  of 
themselves  to  judge  sincerely  of  their  betters,  so 
it  b  with  criticks,  who,  having  first  taken  a  liking 
to  one  of  these  poets,  proceed  to  comment  on  him, 
and  to  illustrate  him ;  after  which,  they  fall  in  love 
with  their  own  labours  to  that  degree  of  blind 
fondness,  that  at  length  they  defend  and  exalt 
their  author,  not  so  much  for  his  sake,  as  for  their 
own.     It  is  a  folly  of  the  same  nature  with  that 

9  The  translation  of  Juvenal. 
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of  the  Romans  themselves^  in  their  games  of  the 
Circus.      The  spectators   were   divided  in  their 
factions  betwixt  the  Veneti  and  the  Prasini :  some 
were  for  the  charioteer  in  blue^  and  some  for  him 
in  green.    The  colours  themselves  were  but  a 
fancy;  but  when  once  a  man  had  taken  pains  to 
set  out  those  of  his  party^  and  had  been  at  the 
trouble  of  procuring  voices  for  them,  the  case  was 
altered  ;  he  was  concerned  for  his  own  labour,  and 
that  so  earnestly,  that  disputes  and  quarrels,  ani- 
mosities, conmiotions,  and  bloodshed,  often  hap- 
pened ;  and  in  the  declension  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, the  very  sovereigns  themselves  engaged  in  it, 
even  when  the  barbarians  were  at  their  doors ;  and 
stickled  lor  the  preference  of  colours,  when  the 
safety  of  their  people  was  in  questbn.     I  am  now, 
myself,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  precipice;   I 
have  spent  some  time  on  the  translation  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius ;  and  it  behoves  me  to  be  wary,  lest, 
for  that  reason,  I  should  be  partial  to  them,  or 
take  a  prejudice  against   Horace.      Yet  on  the 
other  side,  I  would  not  be  like  some  of  our  judges, 
who  would  give  the  cause  for  a  poor  man,  right 
or  wrong ;  for  though  that  be  an  errour  on  the 
better  hand,  yet  it  is  still  a  partiality :  and  a  rich 
man,  unheard,  cannot  be  concluded  an  oppressor. 
I  remember  a  saying  of  King  Charles  11.  on  I& 
Matthew  Hale,'  (who  was  doubtless  an  unconrupt 

'  Our  author,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  has 
here  inacciiratclv  written  Sir  Matthew  Hala ;  an  inac- 
curacy  which  I  should  not  have  thought  worth  nocicing* 
but  that  it  confirms  an  observation  which  I  have  bad 
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end  upright  man^) — that  his  servants  were  sure  to 
be  cast  on  any  trial  which  was  heard  before  him  ; 
not  that  he  thought  the  judge  was  possibly  to  be 
bribed^  but  that  his  integrity  might  be  too  scru- 
fNikms;  and  that  the  causes  of  the  crown  were 
always  suspicious,  when  the  privileges  of  subjects 
were  concerned. 

It  had  been  much  fairer,  if  the  modem  criticks, 
who  have  embarked  in  the  quarrels  of  their  fa« 
voorite  authors,  had  rather  given  to  each  his 
proper  due,  without  taking  from  another*s  heap  to 
raiae  their  own.  There  is  praise  enough  for  each 
of  them  in  particular,  without  encroaching  on  his 
fellows,  and  detracting  from  them,  or  enriching 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  others. — ^But  to  come 
to  particulars.  Heinsius  and  Dacier  are  the  most 
prindpal  of  those  who  raise  Horace  above  Juvenal 
aodPersius.  Scaliger  the  father,  Rigaltius,  and 
many  others,  debase  Horace,  that  they  may  set  up 
Juvenal ;  and  Casaubon,  who  is  almost  ^ngle, 
throws  dirt  on  Juvenal  and  Horace,  that  he  may 
exalt  Persius,  whom  he  understood  particularly 
well,  and  better  than  any  of  his  former  commen- 
tators ;  even  Stelluti,  who  succeeded  him.  I  will 
b^n  with  him,  who  in  my  opinion  defends  the 
weakest  cause,  which  is  that  of  Persius ;  and  la- 
bouring, as  Tacitus  professes  of  his  own  writing, 
to  devest  myself  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  consider 

occasion  to  make  elsewhere,  that  it  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon practice  to  add  the  letter  s  to  proper  names :  so  Lord 
Clarendon  calls  Dr.  Earlc^  (Bishop  of  Salisbury,)  Dn 
Earles. 
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PcmuMy  not  as  it  poet  whood  I  have  wholly  teW6« 
laled,  and  who  has  xx)$t  me  jnore  labour  and  tinae 
than  Jiiveaali  but  accoiKliag  to  what  I  judgq^  to 
be  his  owQ  inei4t;  whic^  I  think  not  equal  in  the 
main  to  that  of  J^ivenal  or  Horace^  and  yet  im 
aome  things  to  be  preferred  to  both  o(  them. 

First  then,  for  the  verse ;  neither  Caaaufaoa 
himself,  nor  any  for  him^  can  defend  either  ilia 
numbers,  or  the  purity  of  his  ILatin.  Caaaubon 
gives  this  point  for  lost,  and  pretends  not  to  justify 
either  the  measures  or  the  words  of  Persius  ;  he  it 
evidently  beneath  Horace  and  Juvenal  in  both.    > 

Then,  as  his  verse  is  scabrous  and  hobbling^ 
and  his  words  not  every  where  wcjU  chosen^  the 
purity  of  Latin  being  more  corrupted  than  in  the 
timeof  Juv^ial,'  and  consequently  of  Horacey^who 
writ  when  the  language  was  in  the  height  of  jits 
perfection,  so  his  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  4ve 
generally  too  bold  and  daring,  and  his  tropes,  par** 
ticularly  his  metaphors,  insufFembly  strained. 

In  the  third  place,  notwithstanding  all  the  dili-  , 
gence  of  Casaubon,  Stelluti,"**^  and  a  Scotch  gentle-; 

'  Our  author  here  mistakes.  The  Satires  of  Persius, 
though  usually  subjoined  to  those  of  Juvenal,  were  written 
before  them. 

♦  JFrancesco  Stelluti's  Version  of  Persius,  with  notes, 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1630.  The  Scotch  gentlemsa 
alluded  to,  was  David  Wedderburne  of  Aberdeen,  wkpfc 
commentary  on  Persius  was  printed  in  8vo.  at  Amster« 
dam,  in  1664.  In  1613  this  writer  published  at  Edinburgfi 
a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  there  are  extant  some  other  poems  written  by  him  in 
the  same  language* 
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naiiy  wbom  I  have  heard  eiLtrenidiy  ooomeadod 
br  fcoB  iUufltrations  of  him^  yot  he  is  sdil  obBcore  i 
vfaetbor  he  effected  not  to  be  understood  bat  mith 
lifficulty ;  or  whether  the  fear  of  his  safety  under 
fiiero  iMimpelled  hira  to  this  darkness  in  some 
ilaoes ;  or  that  it  was  occasioned  by  his  close  way 
if  thinkingy  and  the  brevity  of  his  style,  and 
aowding  of  his  figures.;  or  lastly^  whether  alter 
D  long  a  time,  many  of  his  wosds  have  been 
xxrapted,  and  many  customs  and  stories  relating 
o  them  lost  to  us :  whether  some  of  these  icasonsi 
Mr  allt  concurred  to  render  him  so  cloudy,  we  may 
le  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  best  of  commentators 
mt  jbit  guess  at  his  meanii^  in  many  passages  ; 
lad  aone  can  be  certain  that  he  has  diidned 
p^l^y. 

After  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  *  like  his  £iend 
Nad  contemporary,  Lucan ;  both  of  them  men 
df  eauiaordinary  parts,  and  great  acquired  know« 
ledger  considering  their  youth :  but  neither  of 
them  had  arrived  to  that  maturity  of  judgment 
irhich  is  necessary  to  the  acoompHsbii^  of  a 
formed  poet.  And  this  consideration,  as  on  the 
one  hand  it  lays  some  in^aerfbctions  to  their  chaise, 
U3i,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  candid  excuse  for 
those  failings  which  are  incident*  to  youth  and 
inexperience ;  and  we  have  more  reason  to  wonder 
(iDW  they,  who  died  before  the  thirtieth  year  of 

'  Persius  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Nero,  A.  D.  65 ;  Lucan  died  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  same  Emperor,  A.  D.  669  scarcely  twenty-seven 
years  old. 
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their  age,  could  write  so  well,  and  think  so  strongly^ 
than  to  accuse  them  of  those  faults,  from  which 
human  nature,  and  more  especially  in  youth,-  can 
never  possibly  be  exempted. 

To  consider  Persius  yet  nwre  closely :  he  rather 
insulted  over  vice  and  folly,  than  exposed  them^ 
like  Juvenal  and  Horace  ;  and  as  chaste  and  mo^ 
dest  as  he  is  esteemed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  in  some  places  he  is  broad  and  fulsome ;  as  the 
latter  verses  of  the  fourth  satire,  and  of  the  sixth, 
sufficiently  witness.  And  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  he 
who  commits  the  same  crime  often,  and  without  ne- 
cessity, cannot  but  do  it  with  some  kind  of  pleasure. 

To  come  to  a  conclusion :  he  is  manifestly  l^ielow 
Horace,  because  he  borrows  most  of  his  greatest 
beauties  from  him  ;  and  Casaubon  is  so  far  frcfOk 
denying  this,  that  he  has  written  a  treatise  pur- 
posely concerning  it ;  wherein  he  shews  a  multi- 
tude of  his  translations  from  Horace,  and  his 
imitations  of  him,  for  the  credit  of  his  author; 
which  he  calls  Imitatio  Horatiana. 

To  these  defects,  which  I  casually  observed 
while  I  was  translating  this  author,  Scaliger  has 
added  others ;  he  calls  him,  in  plain  terms,  a  silly 
writer  and  a  trifler,  full  of  ostentation  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  after  all,  unworthy  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  Juvenal  and  Horace. 

After  such  terrible  accusations^  it  is  time  to 
hear  what  his  patron,  Casaubon,  can  allege  in  his 
defence.  Instead  of  answering,  he  excuses  for 
the  most  part ;  and  when  he  cannot,  accuses  others 
of  the  same  crimes.     He  deals  with  Scaliger,  as  a 
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modest  scholar  with  a  master.    He  compliments 
him  with  so  much  reverence,  that  one  would  swear 
he  feared  him  as  much  at  least  as  be  respected 
him.     Scaliger  will  not  allow  Persius  to  have  Bfiy 
wit ;  Casaubon  interprets  this  in  the  mildest  sense, 
and  confesses  his  author  was  not  good  at  turning 
things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule,  or  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.     That  he  was 
meptm^  indeed,  but  that  was — non  aptissinms  ad 
jocandum ;    but   that   he   was  ostentatious  of  his 
learning,  that,  by  Scaliger's  good  favour,  he  de^ 
nies.     Persius  shewed  his  learning,  but  was  no 
boaster  of  it ;  he  did  ostendere^  but  not  ostentare ; 
and  so,  he  says,  did  Scaliger : — ^where,  methinks, 
Casaubon  turns  it  handsomely  upon  that  superci- 
lious critick,  and  silently  insinuates,  that  he  him- 
self was  sufficiently  vain-glorious,  and  a  boaster  of 
his  own   knowledge.      All  the  writings  of  this 
venerable  censor,  continues  Casaubon,  which  are 
Xfv^  Xf  vo-oTif a(,  more  golden  than  gold  itself,  are 
every  where  smelling  of  that  th3rme,  which,  like  a 
bee,  he  has  gathered  from  ancient  authors ;  but 
far  be  ostentation  and  vain-glory  from  a  gentleman 
so  well  born,  and  so  nobly  educated  as  Scaliger. 
But,  says  Scaliger,  he  is  so  obscure^  that  he  has 
got  himself  the  name  of  Scotinus,  a  dark  writer. 
Now,  says  Casaubon,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
any  thing  could  be  obscure  to  the  divine  wit  of 
Scaliger,  from   which  nothing  could  be  hidden. 
This  is  indeed  a  strong  compliment,  but  no  de- 
fence; and  Casaubon,  who  could  not  but  be  sensible 
vol..  in.  M 
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of  his  author^s  blind-side,  thinks  it  time  to  abandon 
a  post  that  was  untenable.   He  acknowledged  that 
Pcrsius  is  obscure  in  some  places  ;  but  so  is  Plato, 
so  is  Thucydides ;  so  are  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and 
Aristophanes,  amongst  the  Greek  pdets  ;  and  even 
Horace  and    Juvenal,    he    might    have  added, 
amongst  the  Romans.    The  truth  is,  Persius  is 
not  sometimes,  but  generally,  obscure ;  and  there- 
fore Casaubon  at  last  is  forced  to  excuse  him,  by 
alleging  that  it  was  se  defendmdoy  for  fear  of 
Nero,  and  that  he  was  commanded  to  write  so 
cloudily  by  Cornutus,'  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience 
to  his  master.     I  cannot  help  my  own  opinion  ;  I 
think  Cornutus  needed  not  to  have  read  many 
lectures  to  him  on  that  subject.    Persius  was  an 
apt  scholar ;  and  when  he  was  bidden  to  be  6b-* 
ficure,  in  some  places,  where  his  life  and  safety 
were  in  question,  took  the  same  counsel  for  all  his 
book ;  and  never  afterwards  wrote  ten  lines  to- 
gether clearly.     Casaubon,  being  upon  this  chap- 
ter, has  not  failed,  we  may  be  sure,  of  making  a 
compliment  to  his  own  dear  comment.    If  Per- 
sius, says  he,  be  in  himself  obscure,  yet  my  in- 
terpretation has  made  him  intelligible.    There  is 
no  question  but  he  deserves  that  praise  which  he 
has  given  to  himself;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
as  Lucretius  says,  will  not  admit  of  a  perfect  ex- 
planation.    Besides  many  examples  which  I  could 

'  A  stoick  philosopher,  whom  Persius  has  highly  ex- 
tolled in  his  fifth  Satire.  Cornutus  was  his  preceptor,  and 
revised  his  Satires,  before  they  were  given  to  the  public^* 
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urge,  the  very  last  verse  of  his  last  Satire,  upon 
which  he  particularly  values  himself  in  his  Preface, 
is  not  yet    sufficiently  eKplicated,     It  is  true, 
Holyday  has  endeavovu-ed  to  justify  his  construe* 
tum  I  but  Stelluti  is  against  it :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  QMn  have  but  a  very  dark  notion  of  it.     As  for 
the  chastity  of  his  thoughts,  Casaubon  denies  not 
but   that  one  particular  passage    in   the  fourth 
Satire,  ^/,  si  uncins  cesses,  &c.  is  not  only  th&  most 
dbfcure,  but  the  most  obscene  of  all  his  works,    I 
understood  it ;  but  for  that  reason  turned  it  over. 
la  defence  of  his  boisterous  metaphors,  he  quotes 
Longinus>  who  accounts  them  as  instruments  of 
the  sublime,  lit  to  move  and  stir  up  the  affections^ 
particukrly  in  narration.     To  which   it  may  be 
relied,  that  where  the  trope  is  far-fetched  and 
hard,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  puezle  the  under* 
ataiiding,  and  may  be   reckoned  amongst  those 
things  of  Demosthenes,  which  ^schines  called 
h^&fMifru,  not  fifActret,  that  is,  prodigies,  not  words.  It 
must  be  granted  to  Casaubon,  that  the  knowledge 
of  many  things  is  lost  in  our  modem  ages,  which 
^Werc  of  familiar  notice  to  the  ancients ;  and  that 
iatire  is  a  poem  of  a  difficult  nature  in  itself,  and 
is  not  written   to  vulgar  readers:  and,  through 
the  relation  which  it  has  to  comedy,  the  frequent 
change  of  persons  makes   the   sense  perplexed, 
when  we  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  speaks ; 
whether  Persius  himself,  or  his  friend  and  monitor, 
or,  in  some  places,  a  third  person.     But  Casaubon 
comes  back  always  to  himself,  and  concludes,  that 
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if  Persius  had  not  been  obscure,  there*  had  been 
no  need  of  him  for  an  interpreter.  Yet  when  he 
had  once  enjoined  himself  so  hard  a  task,  he  then 
considered  the  Greek  proverb,  that  he  must  x<^^c 
(payiCv,  i  i^n  (paytTv^  either  eat  the  whole  snail,  or  let 
it  quite  alone ;  and  so  he  went  through  with 
his  laborious  task,  as  I  have  done  with  my  difficult 
translation. 

Thus  far,  my  lord,  you  see  it  has  gone  veiy 
hard  with  Persius :  I  think  he  cannot  be  allowed 
•to  stand  in  competition  either  with  Juvenal  or 
Horace.  Yet  for  once,  I  will  venture  to  be  80 
vain  as  to  affirm,  that  none  of  his  hard  metaphon 
or  forced  expressions  are  in  my  translation.  But 
more  of  this  in  its  proper  place,  where  I  shall  say 
somewhat  in  particular  of  our  general  perfbnn* 
ance,  in  making  these  two  authors  English.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  gim 
Persius  his  undoubted  due,  and  to  acquaint  the 
world,  with  Casaubon,  in  what  he  has  equalled 
and  in  what  excelled  his  two  competitors^ 

A  man  who  is  resolved  to  praise  an  author  with 
any  appearance  of  justice,  must  be  sure  to  take 
him  on  the  strongest  side,  and  where  he  is  least 
liable  to  exceptions.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
choose  his  mediums  accordingly.  Casaubon^  who 
saw  that  Persius  could  not  laugh  with  a  becoming 
grace,  that  he  was  not  made  for  jesting,  and  that 
a  merr}'  conceit  was  not  his  talent,  turned  hit 
feather,  like  an  Indian,  to  another  light,  that  he 
might  give  it  the  better  gloss,    Mocal  doctriQ(^ 
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lays  he,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannered  wit,  arc 
the  two  things  which  constitute  the  Roman  satire; 
but  of  the  two,  that  which  is  most  essential  to 
this  poem,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  which 
animates  it,  is  the  scourging  of  vice,  and  exhorta-^ 
tion  to  virtue.     Thus  wit,  for  a  good  reason,  is 
already  almost  out  of  doors ;  and  allowed  only  for 
an  instrument,  a  kind  of  tool  or  a  weapon,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  which  the  Satirist  makes  use  in  the 
compassing  of  his  design.     The  end  and  aim  of 
our  three  rivals  is  consequently  the  same.    But  by 
what  methods  they  have  prosecuted  their  inteu-^ 
tioD,  is  ferther  to  be  considered.     Satire  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  philosophy,  as  being  instructive  ; 
he /therefore,   who  instructs  most  usefully,  will 
carry  the  palm  from  his  two  antagonists.     The 
philosophy  in  which  Persius  was  educated,  and 
iriiich  he  professes  through  his  whole  book,  is  the 
Stoick ;  the  most  noble,  most  generous,  most  be* 
neficial  to  human  kind,  amongst  all  the  sects  who 
have  given  us  the  rules  of  ethicks;  thereby  to  form 
a  severe  virtue  in  the  soul ;  to  raise  in  us  an  un- 
daunted courage  against  the  assaults  of  fortune  ; 
to.  esteem  as  nothing  the  things  that  are  without 
•OS,  because  they  are  not  in  our  power ;  not  to 
ipalue  riches,  beauty,  honours,  fame,  or  health,  any 
&rther  than  as  conveniences,  and  so  many  helps 
-to  living  as  we  ought,  and  doing  good  in  our 
generation :  in  short,  to  be  always  happy,  while 
"we  possess  our  minds  with  a  good  conscience,  are 
from  the  slavery  of  vices,  and  conform  our 
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actions  and  conversation    to   the  rules  of  right 
reason.     See  here,  my  lord,  an  epitome  of  Epic- 
tetus ;  the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  and  the  educatimi 
of  our  Persius  :  and  this  he  expressed  not  CHiIy  in 
all  his  satires,  but  in  the  manner  of  his  life.     I 
will  not  lessen  this  commendation  of  the  Stoick 
philosophy,  by  giving  you  an  account  of  some 
absurdities  in  their  doctrine,  and  some  perfaapt 
impieties,  if  we  consider  them  by  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.    Persius  has  fallen  into  none  of 
them ;  and  therefore  is  free  from  those  imputa* 
tions.    What  he  teaches  might  be  tau^t  from 
pulpits,  with  more  profit  to  the  audience  thaa  aH 
the  nice  speculations  of  divinity,  and  controrerMi 
concerning  &ith  ;  which  are  more  for  the  profit  of 
the  shepherd,  than  for  the  edification  of  the  Bodtu 
Passion,  interest,  ambition,  and  all  their  bloo^ 
consequences  of  discord  and  of  war,  are  hwniahwt 
from  this  doctrine.    Here  is  nothing  proposed 
but  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind  ;  viitne 
lodged  at  home,  and  afterwards  difi[uaed  in  her 
general  effects  to  the  improvement  and  good  of 
human  kind.    And  therefore  I  wonder  not  that 
the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury^  has  recommended 
this  our  author,  and  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal^ 
in  his  pastoral  letter,  to  the  serious  perusal  audi 
practice  of  the  divines  in  his  diocese,  as  the  best 
commonplaces  for  their  sermons,  as   the  aloie^ 
houses   and    magazines  of  moral  virtuesi^  fioBfi' 

^  Dr.  Burnec. 
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whence  they  may  dra\;ir  out,  as  they  have  occasion^ 
^1  manner  of  assistance  for  the  accomplishment  of 
M  virtuous  life^  which  the  Stoicks  have  assigned  for 
the  great  end  and  perfection  of  mankind.  Herein 
then  it  is>  that  Persius  has  excelled  both  Juvenal 
and  Horace.  He  sticks  to  his  own  philosophy ; 
he  cbifts  not  sides^  like  Horace^  who  is  sometimes 
an  Epicurean,  sometimes  a  Stoick,  sometimes  an 
JEclectick^  as  his  present  humour  leads  him ;  nor 
declaims,  like  Juvenal,  against  vices,  more  like  an 
orator  than  a  philosopher.  Persius  is  every  where 
the  same ;  true  to  the  dogmas  of  his  master. 
What  he  has  learnt,  he  teaches  vehemently ;  and 
wbs^t  he  teaches,  that  he  practises  himself.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  sincerity  in  all  be  says ;  you  may 
easily  discern  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  is  persuaded 
of  that  truth  which  he  inculcates.  In  this  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  he  excels  Horace,  who  is  com- 
monly in  jest,  and  laughs  while  he  instructs ;  and 
18  equal  to  Juvenal,  who  was  as  honest  and  serious 
as  Persius^  and  more  he  could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed  Casaubon,  and  en- 
larged  upon  him,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
says  no  more  than  truth ;  the  rest  is  almost  all 
frivolous.  For  he  says  that  Horace,  being  the  son 
of  a  tax-gatherer,  or  a  collector,  as  we  call  it, 
smells  every  where  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth 
and  education :  his  conceipts  are  vulgar,  like  the 
subjects  of  his  Satires ;  that  he  does  plebeium  sa^^ 
ferCj  and  writes  not  with  that  elevation  which 
becomes  a  Satirist :  that  Persius  being  nobly  bom, 
and  of  an  opulent  ^unily,  had  likewise  the  advan- 
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tage  of  a  better  master* ;  Comutus  being  the  mo«t 
learned  of  his  time,  a  man  of  a  most  holy  life,  the 
chief  of  the  Stoick  Sect  at  Rome,  and  not  only  a 
great  philosopher,  but  a  poet  himself,  and  in  pro- 
bability a  coadjutor  of  Persius :  that,  as  for  Ju- 
venal, he  waslbng  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  poetry, 
and  had  not  been  much  conversant  in  philosophy. 

It  is  granted  that  the  father  of  Horace  was 
liberilnus^  that  is,  one  degree  removed  fixMn  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  once  a  slave.  But 
Horace,  speaking  of  him,  gives  him  the  best  cha- 
racter of  a  fether,  which  I  ever  read  in  history ;  and' 
I  wish  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  now  living,  had  such 
another,*  He  bred  him  in  the  best  school,  and 
with  the  best  company  of  young  noblemen ;  and 
Horace,  by  his  gratitude  to  his  memory,  gives  a 
certain  testimony  that  his  education  was  ingenuous. 
After  this,  he  formed  himself  abroad,  by  the  con- 
versation of  great  men.  Brutus  found  him  at 
Athens,  and  was  so  pleased  >\nth  him,  that  he  took 
him  thence  into  the  army,  and  made  him  Trihmur 
Mi/i/imi^  a  colonel  in  a  legion,  which  was  the  pre- 
ferment of  an  old  soldier.  All  this  was  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Maecenas,  and  his  introductioa 

^  The  •'  witty  friend"  here  alluded  to,  was,  I  belieTe« 
Wycherley,  the  poet.  He  was  sent  abroad  very  young; 
and,  on  his  return,  when  twenty  years  old,  resided  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  phihsopkia  stuJiostis^  but 
was  not  matriculated,  and  remained  a  ver)'  short  time  in 
the  University.  Some  years  afterwards,  being  thrown  into 
prison  by  his  own  imprudence,  his  father  suffered  him  to  lie 
there  for  seven  >-ears.    See  p.  177,  and  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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into  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  the  familiarity  of 
that  great  emperor ;  which,  had  he  not  been  well 
bred  before,  had  been  enough  to  civilize  his  con- 
versation, and  render  him  accomplished  and  know- 
ing in  all  the  arts  of  complacency  and  good  beha- 
vioor ;  and,  in  short,  an  agreeable  companion  for 
the  retired  hours  and  privacies  of  a  favourite,  who 
was  first  minister.  So  that,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
Persius  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  equal  with 
him,  in  those  respects,  though  better  bom;  and 
Juvenal  inferior  to  both.  If  the  advantage  be  any 
where,  it  is  on  the  side  of  Horace ;  as  much  as  the 
'oourt  of  Augustus  Caesar  was  superior  to  that  of 
'Nero.  As  for  the  subjects  which  they  treated,  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  that  Horace  writ  not  vul- 
garly on  vulgar  subjects,  nor  always  chose  them. 
His  style  is  constantly  accommodated  to  his  sub- 
ject, either  high  or  low.  If  his  feult  be  too  much 
4owness,  that  of  Persius  is  the  fault  of  the  hardness 
of  his  metaphors,  and  obscurity :  and  so  they  are 
equal  in  the  failings  of  their  style ;  where  Juvenal 
manifestly  triumphs  over  both  of  them. 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and  Juvenal  is 
more  difficult ;  because  their  forces  were  more 
equd.  A  dispute  has  always  been,  and  ever  will 
continue,  betwixt  the  favourers  of  the  two  poets. 
Nm  nostrum  est  t ant  as  componere  lites.  I  shall  only 
venture  to  give  my  own  opinion,  and  leave  it  for 
better  judges  to  determine.  If  it  be  only  argued 
in  general,  which  of  them  was  the  better  poet, 
the  victory  is  already  gained  on  the  side  of  Horace. 
Virgil  himself  must  yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy  of 
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his  turns,  bis  choice  of  words^  and  perhaps  the  pu* 
rity  of  his  lAtin*  He  who  says  that  Pindar  is  in- 
imitablci  is  himself  inimitable  in  his  Odes*  But 
the  contention  betwixt  these  two  grcat  mastersy  is 
for  the  prize  of  Satire ;  in  which  controversy^  all  the 
Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  are  to  stand  excludoL 
I  say  this,  because  Horace  has  written  many  of 
them  satirically,  against  his  private  enemies.  Tcit 
these,  if  justly  considered,  are  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  Silli,  which  were  invectiw 
against  particular  sects  and  persons.  But  Horaoe 
had  purged  himself  of  this  choler,  before  he  en* 
tered  on  those  discourses,  which  are  more  properljr 
called  the  Roman  Satire.  He  has  not  now  to  dp 
with  a  Lyce,  a  Canidia,  a  Cassius  Severus,  or  t 
Menas ;  but  is  to  correct  the  vices  and  the  follies 
of  his  time,  and  to  give  the  rules  of  a  happy  gad 
virtuous  life*  In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire^ 
which  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  lao^- 
poon,  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the 
most  part  unlawful.  We  have  no  moral  right  oa 
the  reputation  of  other  men.  It  is  taking  fram 
them  what  we  cannot  restore  to  them.  There  are 
only  two  reasons,  for  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  promise  that 
dtiey  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is,  revenge 
when  we  have  been  aflronted  in  the  same  natur^ 
or  have  been  anv-wise  notoriously  abused,  and  can 
make  oursdves  no  other  reparation.  And  yet  we 
know,  that,  in  Christian  charity,  all  offences  are  to 
be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for  those 
which  we  daily  commit  against  Almigfaty  Goo. 
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And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble, 
i¥hen  I  was  saying  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the 
|dain  condition  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg>  is 
the  pardoning  of  others  the  offences  which  they 
have  done  to  us ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many 
times  avoided  the  commission  of  that  &ult,  even 
when  I  have  been  notoriously  provoked.  Let  not 
this,  my  lord,  pass  for  vanity  in  me ;  for  it  is  truth. 
More  libels  have  been  written  against  me,  than 
ifanost  any  man  now  living ;  and  I  had  reason  on 
my  side,  to  have  defended  my  own  innocence.  I 
speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which  I  have  wholly  given 
up  to  the  criticks  :  let  them  use  it  as  thby  please : 
posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more  favourable  to  me ; 
for  interest  and  passion  will  lie  buried  in  another 
age,  and  partiality  and  prejudice  be  forgotten.  I 
qieak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been  sufficiently 
aapersed :  that  only  sort  of  reputation  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me.  But  let 
the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been  often 
wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular ;  I  have  seU 
dom  answered  any  scurrilous  laihpoon,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and 
hdng  naturally  vindicative,  have  sufiered  in  silence, 
and  possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much ; 
and  therefore  I  will  wave  this  subject,  and  proceed 
to  give  the  second  reason,  which  may  justify  a  poet, 
when  he  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and 
that  is,  when  he  is  become  a  publick  nuisance. 
All  those,  whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  ^nd  Persius 
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and  Juvenal  have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand 
of  in&my^  are  wholly  such.   It  is  an  action  of  virtue 
to  make  examples  of  vicious  men.    They  may  and 
ought  to  be  upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies : 
both  for  their  own  amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet 
incorrigible,  and  for  the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder 
them  from  falling  into  those  enormities,  which  they 
see  are  so  severely  punished  in  the  persons  of 
others.     The  first  reason  \yas  only  an  excuse  for 
revenge  ;  but  this  second  is  absolutely  of  a  poet*8 
office  to  perform :  but  how  few  lampooners  arc 
there  now  living,  who  are  capable  of  this  duty  1 
When   they  come  in  my  T^'ay,   it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.   But,  good  God ! 
how  remote  they  are  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire !  and  how  little  wit  they  bring,  for  the  sup* 
port  of  their  injustice !     The  weaker  sex  is  thdr 
most  ordinary  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are 
sure  to  be  the  most  severely  handled.    Amongst 
men,  those  who  are  prosperously  unjust,  are  en-- 
titled  to  a  panegyrick ;  but  afflicted  virtue  is  in- 
solendy  stabbed  with  all  manner  of  reproaches : 
no  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsomeness  omitted; 
no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulness  can  supply 
it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ;  a  bar- 
renness of  good  sense  and  entertainment.    The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to 
this  sort  of  scribbling.     There  can  be  no  plea- 
santry, where  there  is  no  wit :  no  impression  can 
be  made,  where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  found- 
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ation.  To  conclude,  they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  this  unnatural  season ;  the  com  which 
held  up  its  head,  is  spoiled  with  rankness ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvest  is  laid  along,  and  little 
of  good  income  and  wholesome  nourishment  is  re* 
cetved  into  the  bams.  This  is  almost  a  digrescdon, 
I  canfess  to  your  lordship  ;  but  a  just  indignation 
fyrced  it  from  me.  Now  I  have  .removed  this 
rabbish^  I  will  retum  to  the  comparison  of  Juvenal* 
and  Horace. 

I  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  betwixt  them, 
iqion  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  delight,  which 
are  the.  two  ends  of  poetry  in  general.  It  must  be 
granted  by  the  favourers  of  Juvenal,  that  Horace 
is  the  more  copious  and  profitable  in  his  instrac* 
tions  of  human  life ;  but  in  my  particular  opinion^ 
which  I  set  not  up  for  a  standard  to  better  judg* 
ments,  Juvenal  is  the  more  delightful  author.  I 
am  profited  by  both,  I  am  pleased  with  both  ;  but 
I  owe  more  to  Horace  for  my  instniction,  and 
more  to  Juvenal  for  my  pleasure.  This,  as  I  said, 
is  my  particular  taste  of  these  two  authors*  They 
who  will  have*  either  of  them  to  excell  the  other 
in  both  qualities,  can  scarce  give  better  reasons 
for  their  opinion,  than  I  for  mine.  But  all  unbiassed 
readers,  will  conclude,  that  my  moderation  is  riot 
to  be  condemned :  to  such  impartial  men  I  must 
appeal :  for  they  who  have  already  formed  their 
judgment,  may  justly  stand  suspected  of  prejudicei 
and  though  all  who  are  my  readers,  will  set  up  to 
be  my  judges,  I  enter  my  caveat  against  them^ 
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thiat  they  ought  not  so  much  as  to  be  of  my  juty ; 
Oty  if  they  be  admitted^  it  is  but  reason  that  they 
should  first  hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  the  de* 
fence  of  my  opinion. 

That  Horace  is  somewhat  the  better  instructor 
of  the  two^  is  proved  from  hence^ — that  his  instruct 
lions  are  more  general,  Juvenal's  more  limited. 
So  that,  granting  that  the  counsels  which  they 
give  are  equally  good  for  moral  use,  Horace, 
who  gives  the  most  various  advice,  and  most  ap* 
{dicable  to  all  occasions  which  can  occur  to  us  in 
the  course  of  our  live6,<~as  including  in  his  dis-^ 
eourses,  not  only  all  the  rules  of  morality,  but  also 
of  civil  conversation, — is  undoubtedly  to  be  pre« 
ferred  to  him,  who  is  more  circumscribed  in  his 
instructions,  makes  them  to  fewer  people,  and  on 
fewer  occasions,  than  the  other.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  using  an  old  saying,  since  it  is  true^  and 
to  the  purpose :  Bonuni  qub  commmiiusj  eb  melius. 
Juvenal,  excepting  only  his  first  Satire,  is  in  all  the 
rest  confined  to  the  exposing  of  some  particular 
vice ;  that  he  lashes,  and  there  he  sticks.  His 
sentences  are  truly  shining  and  instructive:  but 
they  are  sprinkled  here  and  there.  Horace  is 
teaching  us  in  every  line,  and  is  perpetually  moral: 
he  had  found  out  the  skill  of  Virgil,  to  hide  his 
sentences  ;  to  give  you  the  virtue  of  them^  without 
shewing  them  in  their  full  extent :  which  is  the 
ostentation  of  a  poet,  and  not  his  art.  And  this 
Pbtronius  charges  on  the  authors  of  his  time,  as  a 
vice  of  writing,  which  was  then  growing  on  the 
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nge :  fte  smfmfia  extra  carpus  orationis  enuneani: 
be  woald  have  them  wcaved  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  not  appear  embossed  upon  it^  and 
ftriking  directly  on  the  reader's  view.  Folly  was 
Ac  proper  quarry  of  Horace,  and  not  vice :  and 
iS  th«fe  are  but  few  notoriously  wicked  men,  in 
oompaiison  with  a  shoal  of  fools  and  fops,  so  it  is 
a  harder  thing  to  make  a  man  wise,  than  to  make 
hnn  honest ;  for  the  will  is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in 
the  one,  but  the  understanding  is  to  be  informed 
in  the  other.  There  are  blindsides  and  follies, 
eten  in  the  professors  of  moral  philosophy ;  and 
ihere  is  not  any  one  sect  of  them  that  Horace  has 
not  exposed :  which,  as  it  was  not  the  design  of 
Juvenal,  who  was  wholly  employed  in  lashing  vices, 
iome  of  them  the  most  enormous  that  can  be  ima« 
gined,  so,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  much  his  talent. 

Omne  vajtr  vitium  ridenti  Flacciis  amico 
TangU,  d  admssus  circum  pracordia  ludit. 

Tills  was  the  commendation  which  Persius  gave 
hhn  :  where  by  vitium,  he  means  those  little  vices, 
^ich  we  call  follies,  the  defects  of  human  under- 
standing, or  at  most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather 
than  the  tragical  vices,  to  which  men  are  hurried 
by  their  unruly  passions  and  exorbitant  desires. 
But  in  the  word  omne,  which  is  universal,  he  con- 
.cludes,  with  me,  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  left 
nothing  untouched  ;  that  he  entered  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  nature ;  found  out  the  imper- 
fections even  of  the  most  wise  and  grave^  as  well 
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as  of  the  common  people ;  discovering^  even  in 
the  great  Trebatius,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  first 
Satire,  his  hunting  after  business,  and  following 
the  court,  as  well  as  in  the  prosecutor,  Crispinus, 
his  impertinence  and  importunity.  It  is  true,  he 
exposes  Crispinus  openly,  as  a  common  nuisance  \ 
but  he  rallies  the  other,  as  a  friend,  more  finely. 
The  exhortations  of  Persius  are  confined  to  nobl&- 

• 

men,  and  the  Stoick  philosophy  is  that  alone 
which  he  recommends  to  them ;  Juvenal  exhorts 
to  particular  virtues,  as  they  are  opposed  to  thosef 
vices  against  which  he  declaims;  but  Horace  laughs 
to  shame  all  follies,  and  insinuates  virtue,  rather  by 
familiar  examples,  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts. 
This  last  consideration  seems  to  incline  the 
balance  on  the  side  of  Horace,  and  to  give  him 
the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not  only  in  profit,  but 
in  pleasure.  But,  after  all,  I  must  confess,  that 
the  delight  which  Horace  gives  me,  is  but  lan- 
guishing. Be  pleased  still  to  understand,  that  I 
speak  of  my  own  taste  only :  he  may  ravish  other 
men ;  but  I  am  too  stupid  and  insensible  to  be 
tickled.  Where  he  barely  grins  himself,  and,  a3 
Scaliger  says,  only  shews  his  white  teeth,  he  cannot 
provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  His  urbanity,  that 
is,  his  good  manners,  are  to  be  commended ;  but 
his  wit  is  faint,  and  his  salt,  if  I  may  dare  to  say 
so,  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more  vig(MX)U9 
and  masculine  wit,  he  gives  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  I  can  bear :  he  fully  satisfies  my  expectation ; 
he  treats  his  subject  home :  his  spleen  is  raised^ 
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and  he  raises  mine :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ceniment  in  all  he  says ;  he  drives  his  reader  along 
with  him ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  way,  I 
willingly  stop  with   him.     If  he  went  another 
stage,  it  would  be  too  far;  it  would  make  a  journey 
of  a  progress,  and  turn  delight  into  fatigue.  When 
he  gives  over,  it  is  a  sign  the  subject  is  exhausted, 
and' the  wit  of  man  can  carry  it  no  fartheiC     If  a 
&uit  can  be  justly  found  in  him,  it  is  that  he  is 
aometimes   too   luxuriant,   too   redundant ;    says 
more  than  he  needs,  like  my  friend  the  Plain 
DaUer,*  but  never  more  than  pleases.     Add  to 
this,  that  his  thoughts  are  as  just  as  those  of  Horace, 
and  much  more  elevated.     His  expressions  are  so- 
norous and  more  noble ;  his  verse  more  numerous, 
and  his  words  are  suitable  to  his  thoughts,  sublime 
and  lofty.     All  these  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  reader ;  and  the  greater  the  soul  of  him  who 
reads,  his  transports  are  the  greater.     Horace  is 
always  on  the  amble,  Juvenal  on  the  gallop ;  but 
his  way   is  perpetually   on   carpet-ground.     He 
goes  with  more  impetuosity  than  Horace,  but  as 
aecurely ;  and  the  swiftness  adds  a  more  lively  agi- 
tation to  the  spirits.     The  low  style  of  Horace  is 
according  to  his  subject,  that  is,  generally  grovel- 
ing.   I  question  not  but  he  could  have  raised  it : 
for  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book,  which  he 
writes  to  Augustus,  (a  most  instructive  Satire  con- 
cerning poetry,)  is  of  so  much  dignity  in  the 
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words^  and  of  so  much  elegancy  in  the  numbers, 
that  the  author  plainly  shews^  the  sermo  pedestris^ 
in  his  other  Satires^  was  rather  his  choice  than  his 
necessity.     He  was  a  rival  to  Lucilius^  his  prede- 
cessor^  and  was  resolved  to  surpass  him  in  his  own 
manner.     Lucilius,  as  we  see  by  his  remaining 
fragments^  minded  neither  his  style,  nor  his  num- 
bers, nor  his  purity  of  words,  nor  his  run  of  verse. 
Horace  therefore  copes  with  him  in  that  humble 
way  of  satire ;  writes  under  his  own  force,  and 
carries  a  dead  weight,  that  he  may  match  his  com- 
petitor in  the  race.    This  I  imagine  was  the  chirf 
rejison,  why  he  minded  only  the  clearness  of  his 
satire,  and  the  cleanness  of  expression,  without 
ascending  to  those  heights,  to  which  his  own  vigour 
might  have  carried  him.     But  limiting  his  desires 
only  to  the  conquest  of  Lucilius,  he  had  his  ends 
of  his  rival,  who  lived  before  him  ;  but  made  way 
for  a  hew  conquest  over  himself,  by  Juvenal,  his 
successor.     He  could  not  give  an  equal  pleasure  to 
his  reader,  because  he  used  not  equal  instruments. 
The  fault  was  in  the  tools,  and  not  in  the  workman. 
But  versification  and  numbers  are  the   greatest 
pleasures  of  poetry  :  Virgil  knew  it,  and  practised 
both  so  happily,  that  for  aught  I  know,  his  greatest 
excellency  is  in  his  diction.     In  all  other  parts  of 
poetry,  he  is  faultless ;  but  in  this  he  placed  his 
chief  perfection.     And  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
since  I  have  here  an  apt  occasion,  to  say,  that 
Virgil    could    have  written  sharper  Satires  than 
cither  Horace  or  Juvenal,  if  he  would  have  em- 
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ployod  his  talent  that  way.  I  will  produce  a  verse 
and  half  of  his,  in  one  of  his  Eclogues,  to  justify 
my  opink)n ;  and  with  onnnias  after  every  word, 
to  shew,  that  he  has  given  almost  as  many  lashes, 
as  he  has  written  syllables :  it  is  against  a  bad  poet, 
whoft  ill  verses  he  describes : 

non  tu^  in  iriviis^  indocte^  soUbas 


Stridenti^  ndserum^  stipula^  disptrdere  carmen  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  purpose.  When  there  is  any 
thing  deficient  in  numbers,  and  sound,  the  reader 
18  uneasy,  and  unsatisfied  ;  he  wants  something  of 
his  complement,  desires  somewhat  which  he  finds 
<tiot :  and  this  being  the  manifest  defect  of  Horace, 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  finding  it  supplied  in  Juvenal, 
we  are  more  delighted  with  him.  And  besides 
this,  the  sauce  of  Juvenal  is  more  poignant,  to 
create  in  us  an  appetite  of  reading  him.  The  meat 
of  Horace  is  more  nourishing ;  but  the  cookery  of 
Juvenal  more  exquisite ;  so  that,  granting  Horace 
to  be  the  more  general  philosopher,  we  cannot 
deny  that  Juvenal  was  the  greater  poet,  I  mean  in 
aatire.  His  thoughts  are  sharper,  his  indignation 
agmnst  vice  is  more  vehement ;  his  spirit  has  more 
of  the  commonwealth  genius ;  he  treats  tyranny, 
and  all  the  vices  attending  it,  as  they  deserve, 
with  the  utmost  rigour :  and  consequently  a  noble 
soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous  vindicator  of 
Boman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet,  a 
well-mannered  court  slave,  and  a  man  who  is  often 
afraid  of  laughing  in  the  right  place ;  who  is  ever 
decent^  because  he  is  naturally  senile. 
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After  all,  Horace  had  the  disadvantage  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived ;  they  were  better  for  the 
man,  but  worse  for  the  satirist.     It  is  generally 
said,  that  those  enonnous  vices  which  were  prac« 
tised  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  were  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar;  that  therefore 
Juvenal  had  a  larger  field  than  Horace,     Little 
follies  were  out  of  doors,  when  oppression  was  to 
be  scourged,  instead  of  avarice  :  it  was  no  longer 
time  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  false  opinions  of 
philosophers,  when  the  Roman  liberty  was  to  be 
asserted.     There  was  more  need  of  a  Brutus  in 
.Domitian's  days,  to  redeem  or  mend,  than  of  a 
Horace,  if  he  had  then  been  living,  to  laugh  at  a 
fly-catcher.     This  reflection  at  the  same  time  cx- 
jcusts  Horace,  but  exalts  Juvenal. — I  have  ended, 
before  I  was  aware,  the  comparison  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  upon  the  topicks  of  instruction  and  de- 
light ;  and  indeed  I  may  safely  here  conclude  that 
commonplace ;  for  if  we  make  Horace  our  mi- 
nister of  state  in  satire,  and  Juvenal  of  our  private 
pleasures,  I  think  the  latter  has  no  ill  bargain  of 
it.     Let  profit  have  the  pre-eminence  of  honour, 
in  the  end  of  poetry :  pleasure,  though  but  the 
second  in  degree,  is  the  first  in  favour.     And  who 
would  not  choose  to  be  loved  better,  rather  than  to 
be  more  esteemed  ?     But  I  am  entered  already 
upon  another  topick ;  which  concerns  the  parti- 
cular merits  of  these  two  Satirists.     However,  I 
will  pursue  my  business  where  I  left  it ;  and  cany 
it  farther  than  that  common  observation  of  th# 
several  ages  in  which  these  authors  flourished. 
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When  Horace  writ  his  Satires^  the  monarchy  of 
Caesar  was  in  its  newness^  and  the  government 
but  juat  made  easy  to  the  conquered  people.  They 
could  not  possibly  have  forgotten  the  usurpation  of 
that  prince  upon  their  freedom^  nor  the  violent 
methods  which  he  had  used^  in  the  compassing  of 
that  vast  design :  they  yet  remembered  his  pro- 
scriptions, and  the  slaughter  of  so  many  noble 
Kooians  their  defenders :  amongst  the  rest,  that 
horrible  action  of  his,  when  he  forced  Livia  from 
the  arms  of  her  husband,  who  was  constrained  to 
see  her  married,  as  Dion  relates  the  story,  and,  big 
with  child  as  she  was,  conveyed  to  the  bed  of  his 
insulting  rival.  The  same  Dion  Cassius  gives  us 
another  instance  of  the  crime  before  mentioned ; 
that  Comeliud  Sisenna,  being  reproached  in  full 
senate  with  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  wife,  re- 
turned this  answer, — that  he  had  married  her  by 
the  counsel  of  Augustus :  intimating,  says  my 
author,  that  Augustus  had  obliged  him  to  that 
marriage,  that  he  might,  under  that  covert,  have 
the  more  free  access  to  her.  His  adulteries  were 
still  before  their  eyes  ;  but  they  must  be  patient^ 
where  they  had  not  power.  In  other  things  that 
emperor  was  moderate  enough  :  propriety  was 
generally  secured ;  and  the  people  entertained 
with  publick  shows,  and  donatives,  to  make  them 
more  easily  digest  their  lost  liberty.  But  Augustus, 
who  was  conscious  to  himself  of  so  many  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  thought  in  the  first  place 
to  provide  for  his  own  reputation^  by  making  aa 
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edict  against  Lampoons  and  Satires,  and  the  authon 
of  those  defamatory  writings,  which  my  auth<Mr  TiEi«> 
eitus,  from  the  law-term,  csXhfamosos  kkelhs^ 

In  the  first  book  of  his  Annals,  he  gives  the  kt^ 
lowing  account  of  it,  in  these  words :  Pnmus  Am^ 
gustus  cogmtmiem  de  famosis  libellis,  specie  kgis  ifttSf 
fractavit ;  conmiotus  Cassii  Severi  Ubidiney  qui  virBS 
foenmasque  inhistres  procacihus  scrip tts  diffanufveraim 
Thus  in  English :  "  Augustus  was  the  first,  who 
tinder  the  colour  of  that  law  took  cognizance  of 
lampoons ;  being  provoked  to  it,  by  the  petul^ncy 
of  Cassius  Severus,  who  had  defamed  many  illus- 
trioas  persons  of  both  sexes  in  his  writings/*  The 
law  to  which  Tacitus  refers,  was  Lex  kes^  ma/etf^ 
tatis ;  commonly  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
pmjestas  ;  or,  as  we  say,  high-treason.  He  means 
not,  that  this  law  had  not  been  enacted  for- 
merly :  for  it  had  been  made  by  the  Decemviri^ 
and  was  inscribed  amongst  the  rest  in  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  to  prevent  the  aspersion  of  the  Roman 
majesty,  either  of  the  people  themselves,  or  their 
religion,  or  their  magistrates :  and  the  infringe- 
ment of  it  was  capital ;  that  is,  the  offender  was 
whipped  to  death  with  the  fasces  which  were 
borne  before  their  chief  officers  of  Rome.  But 
Augustus  was  the  first,  who  restored  that  inter- 
mitted law.  By  the  words,  under  colour  of  thai 
laWy  he  insinuates  that  Augustus  caused  it  to  be 
executed,  on  pretence  of  those  libels,  which  were 
written  by  Cassius  Severus  against  the  nobility ; 
but,  in  truth,  to  save  himself  from  such  defamatory 
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Suetonius  likewise  makes  mention  of  it 
thus :  Sparsos  de  se  in  curid  famosos  libettoSy  nee 
fxpawt^  et  magna  curd  redarguit.     Ac  ne  requlsitis 
jmdemauctorihuSy  tdmodo  censmt,  cognoscendumpost^ 
iacdeiis  qui  libellos  out  carmina  ad  mfamiam  cujus^ 
^iam  nth  alieno  nomine  edanf.   *^  Augustus  was  not 
ifrakl  of  libels^  says  that  author :  yet  he  took  all 
are  imaginable  to  have  them  answered ;  and  then 
lecreed,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  the  authors  of 
bem  should  be  punished."  But  Aurelius  makes  it 
net  more  clear,  according  to  my  sense,  that  this 
xnperor  for  his  own  sake  durst  not  permit  them : 
^cit  id  Augustus  in  speciem,  et  quasi  gratificaretur 
'lipttlo  Romano y  et  primoribus  urbis ;  sed  revera  uf 
ihi  cmsuleret :   nam    habuit  in  ammo  comptithere 
imiam  quorundam  procacitatem  in  loquendo^  h  quA 
ec  ipse  exemptus  fait.     Nam  sua  nomine  compescere 
rat  invidiosum,  sub  alieno  facile  et  tUile.  Ergo  specie 
fgis  tractavit,  quasi  populi  Romani  majestas  infa^ 
xtiretwr.     This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  comment 
n  that  passage  of  Tacitus.     I  will  add  only  by 
le  way,  that  the  whole  family  of  the  Caesars,  and 
II   their   relations,  were  included   in   the  law ; 
ccause  the  majesty  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
ic  empire  was  wholly  in  that  house:  Omnia  Casar 
at ;  they  were  all  accounted  sacred,  who  belonged 
\  him.     As  for  Cassius  Scverus,  he  was  contem- 
)rary  with  Horace;  and  was  the  same  poet  against 
horn  he  writes  in  his  Epodes,  under  this  title.  In 
assvum  Severumy  maledicum  poetam :  perhaps  in- 
nding  to  kill  two  crows,  according  to  our  pro- 
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verb,  with  one  stont,  and  revenge  both  himself 
and  his  Emperor  together. 

From  hence  I  may  reasonably  conclude^  that 
Augustus,  who  was  not  altogether  so  good  as  he 
was  wise,  had  some  by-respect  in  the  enacting  of 
this  law ;  for  to  do  any  thing  for  nothing  was  not 
his  maxim.     Horace,  as  he  was  a  courtier,  com* 
plied  with  the  interest  of  his  master ;  and  avoiding 
the  lashing  of  greater  crimes,  confined  himself,  to 
the  ridiculing  of  petty  vices  and  common  fbUies^ 
excepting  only  some  reserved  cases,  in  his  Odes 
and  Epodes,  of  his  own  particular  quarrels  ;  which 
either  with  pennission  of  the  magistrate,  or  witk- 
out  it,  every  man  will  revenge,  though  I  say  not 
that  he  should ;  for  prior  liesit  is  a  good  excuse  in 
the  civil  law,  if  Christianity  had  not  taught  us  to 
forgive.     However,  he  was  not  the  proper  man  to 
arraign  great  vices,  at  least  if  the  stories  which  we 
bear  of  him  are  true, — that  he  practised  some 
which  I  will  not  here  mention,  out  of  honour  ta 
him.     It  was  not  for  a  Clodius  to  accuse  adul- 
terers, especially  when  Augustus  was  of  that  num- 
ber.    So  that  though  his  age  was  not  exempted 
firom  the  worst  of  villanies,  there  tvas  no  freedom 
left   to  reprehend  them,  by  reason  of  the  edict ; 
and  our  poet  was  not  fit  to  represent  them  in  an 
odious  character,  because  himself  was  dipped  in 
the  same  actions.     Upon  this  account,  without 
fiuther  insisting  on  the  different  tempers  of  Juve- 
nal and  Horace,  I  conclude,   that   the  subjects 
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which  Horace  chose  for  satire^  are  of  a  lower  na« 
tore  than  those  of  which  Juvenal  has  writteq^. 

Thus  I  have  treated^  in  a  new  method^  the 
comparison  betwixt  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Somewhat  of  their  particular  manner,  belonging  to 
all  of  them,  is  yet  remaining  to  be  considered. 
Pefsius  was  grave,  and  particularly  opposed  his 
gravity  to  lewdness,  which  was  the  predominant 
lace  in  Nero's  court,at  the  time  when  he  published 
his  Satires,  which  was  before  that  Emperor  fell 
into  the  excess  of  cruelty.* — ^Horace  was  a  mild 
admonisher,  a  court  satirist,  fit  for  the  gentle  times 
of  Augustus,  and  more  fit,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
h^ve  already  given.  Juvenal  was  as  proper  for  his 
timeSy  as  they  for  theirs  ;  his  was  an  age''  that  de« 
served  a  more  severe  chastisement;  vices  were  more 
gross  and  open,  more  flagitious,  more  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  a  tyrant,  and  more  protected  by 
his  authority.  Therefore,  wheresover  Juvenal  men- 
tions Nero,  he  means  Domitian,  whom  he  dares 
not  attack  in  his  own  person,  but  scourges  him 
by  proxy.  Heinsius  urges  in  praise  of  Horace, 
that  according  to  the  ancient  art  and  law  of  satire, 

•  In  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  when  that  monster 
b^gan  to  display  his  real  disposition,  Persius  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old. 

*  The  age  of  Juvenal  has  not  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
the  first  year  of  Tiberius.  A.  U.  C.  j6y  (A.  D.  15,)  and 
to  have  died  in  the  last  year  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96 : 
others  place  his  birth  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  his  death  in  the  second  year  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  119. 
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it  dioald  be  nearer  to  comedy  than  to  tragedy; 
not  declaiming  against  vice,  but  oidy  knghhig  at 
it.  Neitber  Persius  nor  Jnvenal  were  ignorant  of 
tUfy  for  they  had  both  studied  Horaoe.  And  the 
thing  itsdf  is  plainly  true.  But  as  they  had  read 
Horace,  they  had  likewise  read  Lucilius,  of  whom 

Persius  says, — Secuit  urhem ; etgemmumfr^i 

m  UBs  :  meaning  Mutius  and  Lupus  :  and  Juvenal 
abo  mentions  him  in  these  words  : 

Emu  vdni  stride^  quctics  LucUius  ardens 
Imffemmt^  rubet  auditor^  cuifrigida  mens  est 
Cfimimbms^  taciia  sudant  prdtcordia  culpa. 

So  that  they  thought  the  imitation  of  LuciliiM 
was  more  proper  to  their  purpose,  than  that  of 
Horace.  **  They  changed  satire,  (sajrs  Holyday,) 
but  they  changed  it  for  the  better ;  for  the  buanen 
being  to  reform  great  vices,  chastisement  goes 
farther  than  admonition ;  whereas  a  perpetud 
grin,  like  that  of  H(»race,  does  rather  anger  than 
amend  a  man.** 

Thus  far  that  learned  critick,  Barten  Holyday  ;* 
whose  interpretation  and  illustrations  of  Juvenal 

*  Holyday 's  translation  of  Juvenal  was  not  published 
till  1673,  several  years  after  his  death.  The  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Version  of  Persius  was  published  when-hc  was 
a  very  young  man,  in  1616.  An  account  of  him  may 
be  found  in  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  ii.  258,  who  howeveri 
in  his  enumeration  of  his  writings,  has  omitted  to  men* 
tion  an  instructive  and  entertaining  little  work,  entitled 
Comes  JucuNDUS  in  Via,  which  he  published  anony- 
mously in  1658.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  Addrctt 
to  the  Reader,  there  is  a  quaint  allusion  to  his  name. 
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are  bb  exccltent^  as  the  verse  of  his  translation  and 
hU  English  are  lame  and  pitiful.  For  it  is  not 
enough  to  ^ve  us  the  meaning  of  a  poet^  which  I 
acknowledge  htm  to  have  performed  most  faith- 
fully ;  but  he  must  also  imitate  his  genius  and 
his  numbers,  as  &r  as  the  English  wilt  come  up 
to  the  elegance  of  the  original.  In  few  words, 
it  is  only  for  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet.  Holyday 
and  Stapylton  had  not  enough  considered  this, 
when  they  attempted  Juvenal ;  but  I  forbear  re- 
flections ;  only  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  this 
sentence,  where  Holyday  says — '*  a  perpetual  grin 
like  that  of  Horace,  rather  angers  than  amen^  a 
man/*  I  cannot  give  him  up  the  manner  of  Horace 
in  low  satire,  so  easily.  Let  the  chastisements  of 
Juvenal  be  never  so  necessary  for  his  new  kind  of 
satire ;  let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and  sharply  as  he 
jdeases ;  ytt  still  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches 
of  satire  consist  in  fine  raillery.  This,  my  lord,  is 
youf  particular  talent,  to  which  even  Juvenal  could 
not  arrive.  It  is  not  reading,  it  is  not  imitation  of 
an  author,  which  can  produce  this  fineness;  it 
must  be  inborn ;  it  must  proceed  fix>m  a  genius, 
«id  particular  way  of  thinking,  which  is  not  to 
be  taught ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  imitated  by 
him  who  has  it  not  fix)m  nature.  How  easy  it  is 
to  caH  rogue  and  villain,  and  that  wittily  !  but 
how  hard  to  make  a  man  appear  a  fool,  a  blocks 
head,  or  a  knave,  without  using  any  of  those  op- 
probrious terms  !  To  spare  the  grossness  of  the 
names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more  severely,  is 
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to  draw  a  full  £ace,  and  to  make  the  nose  and 
cheeks  stand  out^  and  yet  not  to  employ  any  dqpth 
of  shadowing.  This  is  the  mystery  of  that  ndble 
trade^  which  yet  no  master  can  teach  to  his  ap* 
prentice ;  he  may  give  the  rules^  but  the  scholar 
is  never  the  nearer  in  his  practice*  Neither  is  it 
true^  that  this  fineness  of  raillery  is  offensive :  a 
witty  man  is  tickled^  while  he  is  hurt  in  this  num-* 
ner ;  and  a  fool  feels  it  not.  The  occasion  of  an 
offence  may  possibly  be  given,  but  he  cannot  take 
it.  If  it  be  granted,  that  in  effect  this  way  does 
more  mischief;  that  a  man  is  secretly  wounded, 
and  though  he  be  not  sensible  himself^  yet  the 
malicious  world  will  find  it  for  him ;  yet  there  is 
still  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the  slovenly  butcher- 
ing of  a  man,  and  the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that 
separates  the  head  from  the  body,  and  leaves  it 
standing  in  its  place.  A  man  may  be  capable,  as 
Jack  Ketch's  wife  said  of  his  servant,  of  a  plain 
piece  of  work,  a  bare  hanging ;  but  to  msJce  a 
malefactor  die  sweetly,  was  only  belonging  to  her 
husband.  I  wish  I  could  apply  it  to  myself,  if  the 
reader  would  be  kind  enough  to  think  it  belongs 
to  me.  The  character  of  Zimri,^  in  my  Absa- 
lom, is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem  :  it 
is  not  bloody,  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough ;  and 
he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  too  witty  to  re- 
sent it  as  an  injury.*   If  I  had  railed,  I  might  have 

*>  George  Villiers,  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
'  That  our  author  should  have  been  satisfied  with  bit 
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ffioredibr  it  justly ;  but  I  managed  my  own  work 
ore  happily,  perhaps  more  dexterously.  I  avoided 
e  mention  of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myself 

minble  delineation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  under 
e  name  of  Zimri,  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  since  from 
s  own  time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  universally  ac« 
KNfledlged  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  ; 
A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind'^  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon : 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blessed  madman  !  who  could  every  hour  employ. 
With  something  new,  to  wish  or  to  enjoy ! 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes, 
,  And  both  (to  shew  his  judgment)  in  extremes ; 
So  over-violent,  or  over-civil. 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 
In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded — ^but  desert : 
Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laugh'd  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 
•*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  "  (Dr.  Lockier  observed 
»  Mr.  Spence,)  **  was  reckoned  the  most  accomplished 
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arraigned  so  great  an  author  for  that  which  was 
his  excellency  and  his  merit ;  or,  if  he  did^  on 
such  a  palpable  mistake,  he  might  expect  that 
some  one  might  possibly  arise,  either  in  his  own 
time,  or  after  him,  to  rectify  his  errour,  and  re- 
store to  Horace  that  commendation  of  which  he 
has  so  unjustly  robbed  him.     And  let  the  manes 
of  Juvenal  forgive  me,  if  I  say,  that  this  way  of 
Horace  was  the  best  for  amending  manners,  as  it 
b  the  most  difficult.     His  vtbs  an  ense  rescmdenF^ 
dum ;  but  that  of  Horace  was  a  pleasant  cure,  ^th 
all  the  limbs  preserved  entire  ;  and,  as  our  moun- 
tebanks tell  us  in  their  bills,  without  keeping  the 
patient  within  doors  for  a  day.    What  they  pro- 
mise only,  Horace  has  effectually  performed.    Yet 
I  contradict  not  the  proposition  which  I  fbrmeriy 
advanced.   Juvenal's  times  required  a  more  painfid 
kind  of  operation ;  but  if  he  had  lived  in  the  age 
of  Horace,  I  must  needs  affirm,  that  he  had  it 
not  about  him.     He  took  the  method  which 
prescribed  him  by  his  own  genius,  which 
sharp  and  eager ;  he  could  not  railly,  but  he  could 
declaim :  and  as  his  provocations  were  great,  he 
has  revenged  them  tragically.  This  notwithstand* 

an  examination  in  the  RoUs-chapel,)  received  a  pardon 
for  killing  the  Duke's  second,  Mr.  William  Jenkins ;  ior 
at  that  time  the  seconds  in  duels  regularly  engaged,  as  well 
as  the  principals. 

Andrew  Mar\*ell  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the 
Duke  had  a  son  by  Lady  Shrewsbur)',  who  died  young, 
and  whom  he  erroneously  calls  £arl  of  Coventry. 
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ingf  I  am  to  say  another  word,  which,  as  true  as  it 
is,  will  yd  displease  the  partial  admirers  of  our 
Horace.  I  have  hinted  rt  before ;  but  it  is  time 
lor  me  now  to  speak  more  plainly. 

This  manner  of  Horace  is  indeed  the  best ;  but 

Horace  has  not  executed  it  altogether  so  happily, 

at  least  not  often.     The  manner  of  Juvenal  is 

confessed  to  be  inferiour  to  the  former ;  but  Juve* 

nal  has  excelled  him  in  his  performance.  Juvenal 

fais  ni3ed  more  wittily  than  Horace  has  rallied. 

Hoiace  means  to  make  his  reader  laugh ;  but  he 

is  not  sure  of  his  experiment.      Juvenal  always 

intends  to  move  your  indignation ;  and  he  always 

brings  about  his  purpose.     Horace,  for  aught  I 

know,  might  have  tickled  the  people  of  his  age ; 

but  amongst  the  modems  he  is  not  so  successful. 

They  who  say— he  entertains  so  pleasantly,  may 

perhaps  value  themselves  on  the  quickness  of  their 

own  undei6tan<^ngs,  that  they  can  see  a  jest  &r- 

ther  off  than  other  men  :  they  may  find  occasion 

of  laughter  in  the  wit-battle  of  the  two  buffoons, 

Sarmentus  and  Cicerrus ;  and  hold  their  sides  <for 

fear  of  bursting,  when  Rupilius  and  Persius  are 

flookiing. '     For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  like  the 

charaders  of  all  four,  which  are  judiciously  given ; 

but  for  my  heart  I  cannot  so  much  as  smile  at 

their  insipid  raillery.   I  see  not  why  Persius  should 

cidl  upon  Brutus,  to  revenge  him  on  his  adversary; 

and  that  because  he  had  killed  Julius  Caesar,  for 

'  HoR.  1. 1.  sat.  v.— -vii. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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endeavouring  to  be  a  King,  therefore  he  should 
be  desired  to  murder  Rupilius^  only  because  his 
name  was  Mr.  King.  A  miserable  clench^  in  my 
opinion,  for  Horace  to  record :  I  have  heard  ho- 
nest Mr.  Swan*  make  many  a  better,  and  yet  have 
had  the  grace  to  hold  my  countenance.  But  it 
may  be,  puns  were  then  in  fashion,  as  they  were 
wit  in  the  sermons  of  the  last  age,  and  in  the 
court  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  for  the  sake  of  Horace ;  but  certain  it  is^ 
he  has  no  fine  palate,  who  can  feed  so  heartily  on 
garbage* 

But  I  have  already  wearied  myself,  and  doubt 
not  but  I  have  tired  your  lordship's  patience^ 
with  this  long,  rambling,  and,  I  fear^  trivial  dia* 
cburse.  Upon  the  one-half  of  the  merits^  that  is, 
pleasure,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  Juvenal  was 
the  better  satirist.  They  who  will  descend  into 
his  particular  praises,  may  find  them  at  large  in  the 
Dissertation  of  the  learned  Rigal tins'  toThuanus. 
As  for  Persius,  I  ha\'e  given  the  reasons  why  I 
think  him  inferior  to  both  of  them ;  yet  I  ban 
one  thing  to  add  on  that  subject. 

Bartcn  Holydav^  who  translated  both  Juventl 
and  Penidus,  has  made  this  distinction  betwixt 
thom«  which  is  no  less  true  than  witty;  that  in 

^  Ot  **  Kn)c:i^t  Ntr.  Swan/*  whovioubdess  u  well  known 
lo  all  pn-'tioieat^  in  the  A'^s  Ptnnca^  I  have  ooi  found 
an\  ochcr  mcmortjil  than  wha:  the  prc>ent  passage  affivds. 

*  In  b:s  edition  ot'  Ju\c:ul  and  Penius«  printed  H 
Par:*  in  iuas\  ici6» 
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Persius^  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  meaning ;  in 
Juvenal,  to  choose  a  meaning  :  so  crabbed  is  Per- 
sius,  and  so  copious  is  Juvenal ;  so  much  the  un- 
derstanding is  employed  in  one>  and  so  much  the 
judgment  in  the  other ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  find 
any  sense  in  the  former,  and  the  best  sense  of  the 
latter. 

tf,  on  the  other  side,  any  one  suppose  I  have 
commended  Horace  below  his  merit,  when  I  have 
allowed  him  but  the  second  place,  I  desire  him 
to  consider,  if  Juvenal,  a  man  of  excellent  natural 
endowments,  besides  the  advantages  of  diligence 
and  study,  and  coming  after  him,  and  building  upon 
his  foundations,  might  not  probably,  with  all  these 
helps,  surpass  him  ;  and  whether  it  be  any  dis- 
honour to  Horace,  to  be  thus  surpassed,  since  no 
art  or  science  is  at  once  begun  and  perfected,  but 
that  it  must  pass  first  through  many  hands,  and 
even  through  several  ages.  If  Lucilius  could  add 
to  Ennius,  and  Horace  to  Lucilius,  why,  without 
any  diminution  to  the  fame  of  Horace,  might  not 
Juvenal  give  the  last  perfection  to  that  work  ?  Or 
rather,  what  disreputation  is  it  to  Horace,  that 
Juvenal  excels  in  the  tragical  satire,  as  Horace 
does  in  the  comical  ?  I  have  read  over  attentively 
hoth  Heinsius  and  Dacier,  in  their  commendations 
of  Horace ;  but  I  can  find  no  more  in  either  of 
them,  for  the  preference  of  him  to  Juvenal,  than 
the  instructive  part ;  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  not 
that  of  pleasure  ;  which  therefore  is  here  allowed 
him,  notwithstanding  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius 
have  pleaded  to  the  contrary  for  Juvenal.    And  to 
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shew  I  am  impartial^  I  will  here  tranfilate 
Dacier  has  said  on  that  subject. 

^^  I  cannot  give  a  more  just  idea  'Of  dfie  imfo 
books  of  Satires  made  by  Hopace,  t^n  by  cooi* 
paring  them  to  the  statues  of  the  Sileni,  to  wbich 
Alcibiades  compares  Socrates^  in  the  Sympoaimiu 
They  were  figures,  which  had  nothing  of  agree* 
able,  nothing  of  ^beauty  on  their  outside.;  but 
when  any  one  took  the  pains  to  open  4hem,  -and 
search  into  them,  he  there  found  the  figures  of  all 
the  deities.  So,  in  the  shape  that  Horace  .presonta 
himself  to  us,  in  his  Satires,  we  see  nothing  at  the 
first  view  which  deserves  our  attention  :  it  seeflia 
that  he  is  rather  an  amusement  for  children,  than 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  men.  But  wfaea 
we  take  away  his  crust,  and  that  which  hides  imn 
from  our  sight,  when  we  discover  him  to  the 
bottom,  then  we  find  all  the  divinities  in  a  fbU 
assembly ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  virtues  -which 
ought  to  be  the  continual  exercise  of  thosei,  who 
aenously  endeavour  to  correct  their  vices.** 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Dacier^  in  this  ndbit 
mmilitude,  has  confined  the  praise  of  his  author 
wholly  to  the  instructive  part :  the  commendatieii 
turns  on  this,  and  so  does  that  which  follows. 

^^  In  these  two  books  of  satire,  it  is  the  business 
of  Horace  to  instruct  us  how  to  combat  our  ^^ices^ 
to  regulate  our  passions,  to  follow  nature,  ito  fgive 
bounds  to  our  desires,  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  betwixt  our  conceptions  df 
things,  and  things  themselves ;  to  come  back  ficxB 
our  iprejudioate  opinions,  to  undenstaad  exactly 
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the  principles  and  motives  of  all  our  actions ;  and 
to  avoid  the  ridicule  into  which  all  men  necesr- 
^orily  fall^  who  are  intoxicated  with  those  notions 
which  they  have  received  from  their  masters  ;  and 
which  they  obstinately  retain^  without  examining 
whether  or  no  they  be  founded  on  right  reason. 

"  In  a  word,  he  labours  to  render  us  happy  in 
rehtion  to  ourselves,  agreeable  and  &ithful  to  our 
iiiends,  and  discreet,  serviceable,  and  well-bred, 
in  relation  to  those  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
live  and  to  converse.  To  make  his  figures  intd- 
liable,  to  conduct  his  readers  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  some  perplexed  sentence  or  obscure  pa- 
renthesis, is  no  great  matter ;  and,  as  Epictetus 
tinys,  them  is  nothing  of  beauty  in  all  this,  or  what 
is  worthy  of  a  prudent  man.  The  principal 
hiianess,  and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  us^ 
is  to  ^ew  the  use,  the  reason,  and  the  proof  of  his 
precepts. 

^  Thty  wha  endeavour  not  to  correct  themselves 
according  to  so  exact  a  model,  are  just  like  the 
paiients  who  have  open  before  them  a  book  of 
admieable  receipts  for  their  diseases,  and  please 
themselves  with  reading  it,  without  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  remedies,  or  how  to  apply  them 
to  their  cure.*' 

Let  Horace  go  off  with  these  encomiums,  which 
he  has  so  well  deserved. 

To  conclude  the  contention  betwixt  our  three 
poets,  I  will  use  the  words  of  Virgil,  in  his  fifth 
ad,  where  ^neas  proposes  the  rewards  of  the 
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foot-race  to  the  three  first  who  should  reach  the 
goal: 

Tres  pramia  primi 

Accipient,  Jlavaqiu  caput  nccUntur  oliva. 

Let  these  three  ancients  be  preferred  to  all  the 
modems,  as  first  arriving  at  the  goal ;  let  them  all 
be  crowned  as  victors,  with  the  wreath  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  satire.  But  after  that^  with  this 
distinction  amongst  themselves. 

Primus  equum  phaUris  insignem  victor  habcto. 

Let  Juvenal  ride  first  in  triumph. 

AUer  Amazomam  pkareLram^  pUnamque  sagittis 
Tkrnciis,  lato  quam  circumpUctitur  auro 
Balleus^  et  Ureti  subncctit  Jibula  gemma. 

Let  Horace,  who  is  the  second,  and  but  just  the 
second,  carry  off  the  quiver  and  the  arrows,  as  the 
badges  of  his  satire  ;  and  the  golden  belt  and  the 
diamond  button. 

Tertius  Argolico  hoc  clypeo  contcntus  abito,* 

And  let  Persius,  the  last  of  the  first  three  worthies, 
be  contented  with  this  Grecian  shield,  and  with 
victory  not  only  over  all  the  Grecians,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  Roman  satire,  but  over  all  the  mo- 
dems in  succeeding  ages,  excepting  Boileau  and 
your  lordship. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satire,  and 
derived  it  as  far  as  from  Ennius,  to  your  lordship ; 
that  is,  fix)m  its  first  mdiments  of  barbarity,  to  its 
last  polishing  and  perfection ;  which  is,  with  VirpI, 
in  his  Address  to  Augustus, — 

*  All  the  copies  that  I  have  seen,  read — Argolica  kic 
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■  nomenfama  totjtrreptr  annos, 
Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Casar. 

I  said  only  from  Ennius ;  but  I  may  safely  carry 
it  higher ;  as  far  as  Livius  Andronicus^  who^  as  I 
have  said  formerly,  taught  the  first  play  at  Rome? 
in  the  year  ab  urbe  conditd^  cccccxiv.  I  have 
since  desired  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Maidwell,*  to 
ccMnpute  the  difference  of  times  betwixt  Aris- 
tophanes and  Livius  Andronicus,  and  he  assures 
me  from  the  best  chronologers,  that  Plutus,  the 
last  of  Aristophanes's  plays,  was  represented  at 
Athens  in  the  year  of  the  97  th  Olympiad ;  which 
agrees  with  the  year  urbls  condita^  ccclxiv.  So 
that  the  difference  of  years  betwixt  Aristophanes 
and  Andronicus  is  150;  from  whence  I  have  pro- 
bably deduced  that  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was  a 
Grecian,  had  read  the  plays  of  the  old  comedy, 
which  were  satirical,  and  also  of  the  new ;  for 
Menander  was  fifty  years  before  him,  which  must 
needs  be  a  great  light  to  him  in  his  own  plays,  that 
were  of  the  satirical  nature.  That  the  Romans 
bad  farces  before  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  they 
bad  no  communication  with  Greece  ;  so  that  An- 

*  Probably  Mr.  Lewis  Maidwell,  a  schoolmaster,  and 
author  of  a  play  called  The  Generous  Enemies,  re* 
presented  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1680  ;  the  Prologue 
to  which  commences  with  an  allusion  to  our  author  : 
**  Who  dares  be  witty  now,  and  with  just  rage 
**  Disturb  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  age  ? 
*•  With  knaves  and  fools,  satire's  a  dangerous  fault ; 
*•  They  will  not  let  you  rub  their  sores  with  salt : 
♦•  Else  Rost'Strttt  ambuscades  shall  break  your  head, 
**  And  life  in  verse  shall  lay  the  poet  dead/* 
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dronicus  was  the  first  who  wrote  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  comedy,  in  his  plays  :  he  was  imitated 
by  Ennius  about  thirty  years  afterwards.  Though 
the  fimner  writ  fables,  the  latter,  speaking  pro- 
perly, began  the  Roman  satire ;  according  to  that 
description  which  Juiienal  gives  of  it  in  his  first : 

Qjdcquid  agunt  homines^  voium,  timor,  ira^  voluptas^ 
Gaudia^  discursus^  nostri  est  farrago  libdli. 

This  is  that  in  which  I  have  made  bold  to  differ 
from  Casaubon^  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  indeed  fixm 
all  the  modem  criticks, — that  not  Ennius,  but  An- 
dronicus,  was  the  first,  who,  by  the  arcJuta  comedia 
of  the  Greeks^  added  many  beauties  to  the  first 
rude  and  barbarous  Roman  satire  :  which  sort  of 
poem  though  we  had  not  derived  from  Rome^  yet 
nature  teaches  it  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  eveiy 
country. 

It  is  but  necessary,  that  after  so  much  has  been 
said  of  Satire^  some  definition  of  it  should  be  given. 
Heinsius,  in  his  Dissertations  on  Horace,  makes  it 
for  me  in  these  words :  ^'  Satire  is  a  kind  of  poetry, 
without  a  series  of  action,  invented  for  the  purging 
of  our  minds;  in  which  human  vices,  ignorance,  and 
errours,  and  all  things  besides  which  arc  produced 
from  them  in  every  man,  are  severely  reprehended, 
partly  dramatically,  partly  simply,  and  sometimes 
in  both  kinds  of  speaking,  but  for  the  most  part 
figuratively  and  occultly ;  consisting  in  a  low  fii- 
miliar  way,  chiefly  in  a  sharp  and  pungent  manner 
of  speech,  but  partly  also  in  a  facetious  and  civil 
way  of  jesting ;  by  which  either  hatred^  or  laugh* 
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tcr,  or  hictignation^  is  moved." — ^Where,  1  cannot 
but  observe^  that  this  obscure  and  perplexed  defi- 
nhion,  or  rather  description  of  satire,  is  wholly 
tccoimnodated  to  the  Horatian  way ;  and  excluding 
the  works  of  Juvenal  and  Persius^  as  foreign  from 
tlttt  Idnd  of  poem.  The  clause  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  wiihmU  a  series  ofactioity  distinguishes  satire 
properly  from  stage-pla)rs,  which  «-e  all  of  one 
action,  and  one  continued  series  of  action.  The 
end  or  scope  of  satire  is  to  purge  the  passions ;  so 
6r  it  is  common  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and 
Fermns*  The  rest  which  follows  is  also  gene- 
faHy  belonging  to  all  three,  till  he  comes  upon  us 
with  the  excluding  clause, — "  consisting  in  a  low 
ftmiKar  way  of  speech," — ^which  is  the  proper 
character  of  Horace ;  and  from  which  the  othor 
two,  for  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  are  far  distant. 
But  how  come  lowness  of  style,  and  the  familiarity 
of  words,  to  be  so  much  the  propriety  of  satire, 
that  without  them  a  poet  can  be  no  more  a  satirist, 
than  without  risibility  he  can  be  a  man  ?  Is  the 
feult  of  Horace  to  be  made  the  virtue  and  standing 
rule  of  this  poem  ?  Is  the  grande  sophos^  of  Persius, 
and  the  sublimity  of  Juvenal,  to  be  circumscribed 
iR^th  the  meanness  of  words  and  vulgarity  of  ex- 

'  Sophos  was  an  exclamation,  by  which  the  auditors  at 
Home  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  a  poet  or 
orator,  when  a  poem  was  recited,  or  speech  delivered. 
It  answered  to  the  hear  him  !  of  our  House  of  Commons. 

Quod  tarn  grande  sophos  clamattilri  turba  togata^ 
Non  iUf  Poroponi,  cojm  diserta  tua  est*  Mart.  vi.  48. 
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pression  ?  If  Horace  refused  the  pains  of  nambers, 
and  the  loftiness  of  figures,  are  they  bound  to 
follow  so  ill  a  precedent  ?  Let  him  walk  afoot 
with  his  pad  in  his  hand,  for  his  own  pleasure ; 
but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets,  who 
choose  to  mount,  and  shew  their  horsemanship. 
Holyday  is  not  afraid  to  say,  that  there  was  never 
such  a  fall  as  from  his  Odes  to  his  Satires,  and  that 
he,  injuriously  to  himself,  untuned  his  harp.  The 
majestick  way  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  was  new 
when  they  began  it ;  but  it  is  old  to  us  ;  and  what 
poems  have  not,  with  time,  received  an  alteration 
in  their  fashion  ?  '^  which  alteration,  says  Holydajj 
is  to  aftertimes  as  good  a  warrant  as  the  first.** 
Has  not  Virgil  changed  the  manners  ofHomer*8 
heroes  in  his  iCneis  ?  certainly  he  has,  and  for  the 
better.  For  Virgil's  age  was  more  civilized,  and 
better  bred  ;  and  he  writ  according  to  the  polite- 
ness of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar^ 
not  to  the  rudeness  of  Agamemnon's  age,  or  the 
times  of  Homer.  Wliy  should  we  offer  to  con- 
fine  free  spirits  to  one  fbnn,  when  we  cannot  so 
much  as  confine  our  bodies  to  one  fashion  of 
apparel  ?  Would  not  Donne's  satires,  which  abound 
with  so  much  wit,  appear  more  charming,  if  he 
had  taken  care  of  his  words,  and  of  his  numbers  ? 
But  he  followed  Horace  so  very  close,  that  of  ne- 
cessity  ho  must  fall  with  him  :  and  I  may  safely  say 
it  of  this  pa^sent  age,  that  if  we  are  not  so  great 
wits  as  Donne,  yet  certainly  we  are  better  poets. 
But  I  have  said  enough,  and  it  may  be,  too 
much,  on  this  subject.     Will  }t)ur  lordship  be 
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pleased  to  prolong  my  audience,  only  so  far  till  I 
tcll  you  my  own  trivial  thoughts,  how  a  modern 
satire  should  be  made.  I  will  not  deviate  in  the 
least  from  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  an- 
cients, who  were  always  our  best  masters.  I  will 
only  illustrate  them,  and  discover  some  of  tlie 
hidden  beauties  in  their  designs,  that  we  thereby 
may  form  our  own  in  imitation  of  them.  Will 
you  please  but  to  observe  that  Persius,  the  least 
in  dignity  of  all  the  three,  has  notwithstanding 
been  the  first  who  has  discovered  to  us  this  im- 
portant secret  in  the  designing  of  a  perfect  satire, 
—that  it  ought  only  to  treat  of  one  subject  *Ho 
be  confined  to  one  particular  theme,  or  at  least, 
to  one  principally.  If  other  vices  occur  in  the 
management  of  the  chief,  they  should  only  ^ 
transiently  lashed,  and  not  be  insisted  on,  so  n 
to  make  the  design  double.  As  in  a  play  of  the 
English  fashion,  which  we  call  a  tragi-comedy, 
there  is  to  be  but  one  main  design  ;  and  though 
there  be  an  under-plot,  or  second  walk  of  comical 
characters  and  adventures,  yet  they  are  subser- 
vient to  the  chief  feble,  carried  along  under  it,  and 
hdping  to  it ;  so  that  the  drama  may  not  seem  a 
monster  with  two  heads.  Thus  the  Copemican 
system  of  the  planets  makes  the  moon  to  be 
moved  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  carried 
about  her  orb,  as  a  dependant  of  her's.  Mascardi 
in  his  Discourse  of  the  Doppia  Favola,  or  double 
tale  in  plays,  gives  an  instance  of  it  in  the  famous 
pastoral  of  Guarini^  called  II  Pastor  Fido  ;  where 
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Corisca  and  the  SoUyr  arc  the  undcar^parla ;  yet 
we  may  observe,  that  CDrisca  is  bvcmg^  mta  the 
body  of  the  plot,  and  made  subaervient  to  it.  Ife 
18  certain,  that  the  divine  wit  c£  Horace  waa  not 
ignorant  of  this  rule — that  a  play,  though  it  con- 
aiats  of  many  parts,  must  yet  be  one  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  must  drive  on  the  accomplishmeat  of 
one  design ;  (or  he  gives  this  veiy  precept,*-^ 
fuod  vis  simpkx  dtaUaxatj  et  nmmi  ^  yet  he  seems 
liol  much  to  mind  it  in  his  satires^  many  of  them 
consisting  of  more  argnments  than  one,  and  the 
second  without  dependanee  on  the  first.  Gssau- 
bon  Has  observed  this  before  me^  in  his  profereuee 
of  Persius  to  Horace  ;  and  will  have  his  own.  be* 
knred  author  to  be  the  first,  who  found  ont  and 
introduced  this  method  of  confining  hinself  to  one 
■Sfaject. 

I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  Horace, 
that  this  unity  is  not  necessary,  because  the  very 
word  sahtra  signifies  a  dish  plentifiilly  stored  with 
all  variety  of  fiiiits  and  grainsw  Yet  Juvenal^  who 
calls  his  poems  ^farrago,  which  is  a  word  of  the 
same  signification  with  satura^  has  chosen  to  follow 
the  same  method  of  Persius,  and  not  of  Horace  i 
and  Boileau,  whose  example  alone  is  a  sufficieiit 
authority,  has  wholly  confined  himself,  in  all  his 
satires,  to  this  unity  of  design.  That  variety  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  satire,  is  at  least 
m  many,  written  on  several  occasions ;  and  tf 
variety  be  of  absolute  necessity  in  every  one  at 
them^  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  woid^ 


3^t  kflny  aiise  natiiraUy  from  ooe  siibject,  as  it  is 
dimsfy  treated,  in  the  several  subordinate  brandict 
tjf  it^  idl  relating  to  the  chief.  It  may  be  illus- 
tMttd  accordingly  with  variety  of  examples  in  the 
inMivisiops  of  it,  and  with  as  many  precepts  as 
there  arc  members  of  it,  which  altogether  may 
OQfli|ilete  that  oUa,  or  hotchpotch,  w^ich  is  pro- 
perly a  satire* 

Ufider  this  unity  of  theme,  or  subject,  is  com- 
prdiended  ^lother  rule  for  perfecting  the  design  o£ 
true  satire.  The  poet  is  bound,  and  that  ex  qfflcio^ 
to;^ve  bis  reader  some  one  precept  of  moral  virtue, 
and  to  caution  him  against  some  one  particular 
nee  or  folly.  Other  virtoes,  subordinate  to  the 
fimty  may  be  reconmiended  under  diat  chief  liead; 
nd  t>d)er  vices  or  fcdlies  may  be  scourged,  besides 
diat  which  he  principsdly  intends :  but  he  ischiofly 
to  inculcate  one  virtue,  and  msidt  on  that.  Thus 
]favenal,  in  every  satire  excepting  tike  'first,  ties 
tiimsdf  to  one  principal  inatrucdve  pant,  or  to  the 
dnmni^  of  moral  evil.  Even  in  the  Sixth,  wiiich 
only  an  arraigmnent  of  the  whole  ^ex  of 
kkind,  there  is  a  latent  wlmonition  lo  3mnA 
H  women,  by  shewing  how  very  Ifew  who  arc  vir- 
tmmB  and  good,  are  to  be  fouodi  amongst  thenu 
But  tthis,  though  the  wittiest  of  all  ikis  satires,  lias 
^et  the  least  of  truth  or  iastructaon  in  :it;  he 
lias  run  himself  into  his  old  declamatory  way,  and 
ilmost  ibrgotten,  that  he  was  now  setting  up  for 
I  mocal  poet, 
feraus  is  never  warning  to  us  in  6ome  profit^le 
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doctrine,  and  in  exposing  the  opposite  vices  to  it* 
His  kind  of  philosophy  is  one,  which  is  the  stoick ; 
and  every  satire  is  a  comment  on  one  particular 
dogma  of  that  sect,  unless  we  will  except  the  First, 
which  is  against  bad  writers ;  apd  yet  even  there 
he  forgets  not  the  precepts  of  the  porch.  In  ge- 
neral, all  virtues  are  every  where  to  be  praised  and 
recommended  to  practice,  and  all  vices  to  be  re- 
prehended, and  made  either  odious  or  ridiculous ; 
or  else  there  is  a  fundamental  errour  in  the  whde 
design. 

I  have  already  declared,  who  are  the  only  per- 
sons that  are  the  adequate  object  of  private  satire, 
and  who  they  are  that  may  properly  be  exposed  by 
name,  for  publick  examples  of  vices  and  follies ; 
and  therefore  I  will  trouble  your  lordship  no  farther 
with  them.  Of  the  best  and  finest  manner  d 
sadre,  I  have  said  enough  in  the  comparison  be- 
twixt Juvenal  and  Horace :  it  is  that  sharp,  well- 
mannered  way  of  laughing  a  folly  out  of  counte- 
nance, of  which  your  lordship  is  the  best  master  in 
this  age.  I  will  proceed  to  the  versification  which 
is  most  proper  for  it,  and  add  somewhat  to  what 
I  have  said  already  on  that  subject. — ^The  sort  of 
verse  which  is  called  burlesque,  consisting  of  eight 
syllables,  or  four  feet,  is  that  which  our  excellent 
Hudibras^  has  chosen.     I  ought  to  have  men-* 

*  In  the  last  century  the  strange  fashion  of  calling 
Butler  by  the  name  of  Hudibras,  was  very  general ;  and 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
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tioned  him  before,  when  I  spoke  of  Donne ;  but 
by  a  slip  of  an  old  man's  memory  he  was  for- 
gotten. The  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known 
to  need  my  commendation,  and  he  is  above  my 
censure.  His  satire  is  of  the  Varronian  kind, 
though  unmixed  with  prose.  The  choice  of  his 
numbers  is  suitable  enough  to  his  design,  as  he  has 
nknaged  it ;  but  in  any  other  hand,  the  shortness 
of  his  verse,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had 
debased  the  dignity  of  style.  And  besides,  the 
double  rhyme  (a  necessary  companion  of  burlesque 
writing)  is  not  so  proper  for  manly  satire ;  for  it 
turns  earnest  too  much  to  jest,  and  gives  us  a 
bo}rish  kind  of  pleasure.  It  tickles  awkwardly, 
with  a  kind  of  pain  to  the  best  sort  of  readers  : 
we  are  pleased  ungratefully,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
against  oiu*  liking.  We  thank  him  not,  for  giving 
us  that  unseasonable  delight,  when  we  know  he 
could  have  given  us  a  better,  and  more  solid.  He 
might  have  left  that  task  to  others,  who  not  being 
able  to  put  in  thought,  can  only  make  us  grin 
with  the  excrescence  of  a  word  of  two  or  diree 
syllables  in  the  close.  It  is,  indeed,  below  so  great 
a  master,  to  make  use  of  such  a  little  instrument. 
But  his  good  sense  is  perpetually  shining  through 
all  he  writes  ;  it  affords  us  not  the  time  of  finding 

1738,  Dr.  Birch  placed  the  Life  of  the  poet  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  Hudibras, 
as  if  it  were  his  proper  name  :  so  that  the  student  who 
looks  for  an  account  of  Butler  under  the  first  letter  of 
his  name,  is  sure  to  be  disappointed. 
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fiuilts :  we  pass  through  the  levity  of  his  rhymes 
and  are  immediately  carried  into  some  admirable 
useful  thought.  After  all^  he  has  chosen  this  kind 
of  verse,  and  has  written  the  best  in  it :  and  had  he 
taken  another^  he  would  always  have  excelled  :  ^ 
as  we  say  of  a  court-favourite,  that  whatsoever  his 
ofHce  be,  he  still  makes  it  uppermost,  and  most 
beneficial  to  himself. 

The  quickness  of  your  imagination,  my  lord, 
has  already  prevented  me  ;  and  you  know  before- 
hand that  I  would  prefer  the  verse  of  ten  syllablca^ 
which  we  call  the  English  heroick,  to  that  of 
eight*     This  is  truly  my  opinion,  for  this  sort  of 

^  It  may,  I  think,  well  be  doubted,  whether  BudcT 
would  have  equally  excelled  in  heroick  verse  ;  most  of 
what  he  has  left  in  that  kind  of  metre,  though  always 
sensible  and  often  witty,  having  little  of  grace  or  dignity^ 
and  his  numbers  being  generally  very  loose  and  unhac- 
monious.  See  his  Satire  on  the  abuses  and  imperfections 
of  human  learning,  in  his  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

•  ••  The  diction  of  Butler's  poem  "  (says  Dr.  John- 
son,) **  is  grossly  familiar,  and  the  numbers  .purpoself 
neglected,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  thoughts  1^ 
their  native  excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation, 
being  such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  The  mode 
of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets 
that  the  heroick  measure  was  not  rather  chosen.  To  fhe 
critical  sentence  of  Dryden  the  highest  reverence  would 
be  due,  were  not  his  decisions  often  precipitate,  and  his 
opinions  immature.  When  he  wished  to  change  the 
measure,  he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  more.     If  he  intended  that,  when  the  numbers 
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number  is  more  roomy;  the  thought  can  turn 
itself  with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  compass.  When 

were  heroick,  the  diction  should  still  remain  vulgar,  he 
planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  unnatural  composition* 
If  he  preferred  a  general  stateliness  both  of  sound  and 
words,  he  can  be  only  understood  to  wish  that  Butler  had 
undertaken  a  different  work. 

"  The  measure  is  quick,  spritely,  and  colloquial,  suit- 
able to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the  levity  of  the 
sentiments.  But  such  numbers  and  such  diction  can  gain 
regard,  only  when  they  are  used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour 
of  fancy  and  copiousness  of  knowledge  entitle  him  to 
contempt  of  ornaments,  and  who,  in  confidence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to 
throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  another,  that 
conveys  common  thoughts  in  careless  versification,  it  will 
only  be  said.  Pauper  xnderi  Cinna  vult^  et  est  pauper.  The 
meaning  and  diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and 
cricicism  may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  together. 

^*  Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise,  would 
another  Hudibras  obtain  the  same  regard.      Burlesque 
consists  in  a  disproportion  between  the  style  and  the  senti- 
ments, or  between  the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fun- 
damenul  subject.  It  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle  of  cor- 
ruption.    All  disproportion  is  unnatural ;  and  from  what 
is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleasure  which  novelty 
produces.     We  j^^ire  it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but, 
when  it  is  np  lol{br  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity. 
It  is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repetition  de- 
tects itself;  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time  what  he  is 
to  expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the  spectator  turns  away 
from  a  second  exhibition  of  those  tricks,  of  which  the  only 
use  is  to  shew  that  they  can  be  played."    Life  of  Butler* 

VOL.  ni.  p 
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the  rhyme  comes  too  thick  upon  us,  it  stiaiteos 
the  expression ;  we  are  thinking  of  the  close,  wheo 
we  should  be  employed  in  adorning  the  thought. 
It  makes  a  poet  giddy  with  turning  in  a  space 
too  narrow  for  his  imagination;  he  loses  many 
beauties  without  gaining  one  advantage.  Fbr  a 
burlesque  rhyme  I  have  already  concluded  to  be 
none ;  or  if  it  were,  it  is  more  easily  purchased  in 
ten  syllables  than  in  eight.  In  both  occasions  it 
is  as  in  a  tennis-court,  when  the  strokes  of  greater 
force  are  given,  when  we  strike  out  and  play  at 
length.  Tassoni  and  Boileau  have  left  us  the  best 
examples  of  this  way,  in  the  Secchia  Rapita^  and 
the  Lutein  :  and  next  them,  Merlin  Gx:aius  in 
his  Baldus.^  I  will  speak  only  of  the  two  former, 
because  the  last  is  written  in  Latin  verse.  The 
Secchia  Rapita  is  an  Italian  poem,  a  satire  of 
the  Varronian  kind.  It  is  written  in  the  stanza 
of  eight,  which  is  their  measure  for  heroick  verse. 
The  words  are  stately,  the  numbers  smooth  ;  the 
turn  both  of  thoughts  and  words  is  happy.  The 
first  six  lines  of  the  stanza  seem  majestical  and 
severe ;  but  the  two  last  turn  them  all  into  a 
pleasant  ridicule.  Boileau,  if  I  am  not  much 
deceived^  has  modelled  from   hence  his  famous 

^  La  S£Cchia  Rapita,  or  the  Rapn»f  the  Bucket,  by 
Alessandro  Tassoni,  (many  cantos  of  wKich  are  quite 
serious,)  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1622. — Of  that 
poem,  and  Boileau's  Lutrin,  see  Warton's  Essay  on 
Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  212. — I  know  not  when  Merlin  Cocaius*s 
poem,  entitled  Baldus,  first  appeared.  His  Maca&onica 
was  published  at  Venice  in  8vo.  in  1573* 
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LuTBiK.  He  had  read  the  burlesque  poetry  of 
ScaiTon '  with  some  kind  of  indignation,  as  witty 
as  it  was^  and  found  nothing  in  France  that  was 
worthy  of  his  imitation  ;  but  he  copied  the  Italian 
so  welly  that  his  own  may  pass  for  an  original. 
HSe  writes  it  in  the  French  heroick  verse,  and  calls 
it  mn  heroick  poem ;  bis  subject  is  trivial,  *  but  his 
yftn^  is  noble;  I  doubt  not  but  he  had  Virgil  in 
hk  eye,  for  we  find  many  admirable  imitations  of 
hiniy  and  some  parodies  ;  as  particularly  this  paa^ 
■Ipt  in  die  Fourth  of  the  iEneids : 

Nsc  iik  dha  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor^ 
Perfide:  sed  dmris  gemot  te  cauhbus  korrens 
Caucasus^  Hyrcamsfm  admirunt  ubera  tigres  : 

which  he  thus  translates,  keeping  to  the  woros^ 
biit  altering  the  sense : 

Non,  ton  pere  a  Paris,  ne  fiit  point  boalanger : 
Ex  tu  n'es  point  du  sang  de  Gervais,  I'horloger; 
Ta  mere  ne  fiit  point  la  niaitresse  d'un  coche ; 
Caucase  dans  ses  flancs  te  forma  d'une  roche  : 
Une  tigresse  afTreuse,  en  quelque  antre  ecarte, 
Te  fit,  avec  son  lait,  succer  sa  cruaute. 

And,  as  Virgil,  in  his  Fourth  Georgick,  of  the 
Bees,  perpetually  raises  the  lowness  of  his  subject 
by  the  loftiness  of  his  words,  and  ennobles  it 
by  comparisons  drawn  from  empires  and  from 
monarchs; — 

Admiranda  tibi  levium  spectacula  rerum, 
Magnanimosque  duces,  totiusque  ordinegentis 
Mares  et  studia,  ei  populos,  et  prselia  dicam; 

*  His  ViRGiLE  Travesti. 

*  A  dispute,  where  the  reading-desk  should  be  placed 
in  a  church  .«-The  verses  quoted  below,  from  this  poem. 
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and  again^ 

At  genus  immortaU  tnanet^  multosque  per  atmos 
Statfortuna  domus^  et  avi  numerantur  avorum;^^ 

we  see  Boileau  pursuing  him  in  the  same  flights, 
and  scarcely  yielding  to  his  master.  This,  I  think^ 
my  lord,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  most  noble 
kind  of  satire.  Here  is  the  majesty  of  the  heroick 
finely  mixed  with  the  venom  of  the  other ;  and 
raising  the  delight  which  otherwise  would  be  flat 
and  vulgar,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  expression.  I 
could  say  somewhat  more  of  the  delicacy  of  thi^ 
and  some  other  of  his  satires  ;  but  it  might  turn 
to  his  prejudice,  if  it  were  carried  back  to  France. 

I  have  given  your  lonlship  but  this  bare  hint,  in 
what  verse,  and  in  what  manner,  this  sort  of  satire 
may  be  best  managed.  Had  I  time,  I  could  enlarge 
on  the  beautiful  turns  of  words  and  thoughts^ 
which  are  as  requisite  in  this,  as  in  heroick  poetry 
itself,  of  which  the  satire  is  undoubtedly  a  species. 
With  these  beautiful  turns  I  confess  myself  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  till  about  twenty  years 
ago,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  that  noble 
wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  •  he  asked, 
me  why  I  did  not  imitate  in  my  verses  the  turns 
of  Mr.  Waller  and  Sir  John  Denham ;  of  which 
he  repeated  many  to  mc,     I  had  often  read  with 

(ch.  ii.^^  Dndcn  found  in  the  edition  of  1673  or  1674; 
and  in  1683  ihcy  were  rejected  by  the  author. 

-  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  vrzs  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  died  in  1691.  His  Elssays  on  Moral 
Subjects^  which  liad  been  printed  separately  in  his  life- 
time, ^vere  collected  and  published  in  8vo.  in  170a. 
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pleasure,  and  with  some  profit,  those  two  fathers 
of  our  English   poetry;   but  had   not  seriously 
enough  considered  those  beauties  which  give  the 
last  perfection  to  their  works.     Some  sprinklings 
of  this  kind  I  had  also  formerly  in  my  plays  ;  but 
they  were  casual,  and  not    designed.     But  this 
bint,  thus  seasonably  given  me,  first  made  me 
sen^ble  of  my  own  wants,  and  brought  me  after- 
wards to  seek  for  the  supply  of  them  in  other 
English  authors.     I  looked  over  the  darling  of 
my  youth,  the  famous  Cowley  ;  there  I  found,  in- 
stead of  them,  the  points  of  wit,  and  quirks  of 
epigram,  even  in  the  Davideis,  a  heroick  poem, 
which  is  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those  puerilities; 
but  no  elegant  turns,  either  on  the  word  or  on  the 
thought.      Then  I  consulted  a   greater  genius, 
(without  offence  to  the  manes  of  that  noble  au- 
thor,) I  mean — Milton  ;   but  as  he   endeavours 
every  where  to  express  Homer,  whose  age  had 
not  arrived  to  that  fineness,  I  found  in  him  a  true 
sublimity,  lofty  thoughts,  which  were  clothed  with 
admirable  Grecisms,  and  ancient  words,  which  he 
had  been  digging  from  the  mines  of  Chaucer  and 
Spencer,  and  which,  with  all  their  rusticity,  had 
somewhat  of  venerable  in  them.     But  I  found  not 
there  neither  that  for  which  I  looked.  *     At  last  I 

*  It  is  extraordinary  that  Dryden  should  have  over- 
looked the  speech  of  Eve,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Lost: 


«i 


With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time. 

All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike : 
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had  recourse  to  his  master,  Spenoer,  the  author  of 
that  immortal  poem  called  the  Faist  Qjueev  ; 


Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  :  pleasant  the  sun, 
•*  When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
"  His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
**  Glist'ring  wkh  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
*•  After  soft  showVs,  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
**  Of  grateful  evening  mild :  then,  silent  nigbt 
*'  With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
*'  And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  : 
"  But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  norheil),  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs ; 
"  Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  nigbt, 
^*  With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon : 
**  Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

Oil  these  beautiful  lines  a  high  encomium  has  been 
bestowed  in  The  Tatler,  No.  114,  folio,  (written  by 
Addison  and  Steele  in  conjunction)  in  which  it  is  observed 
that  "  several  other  passages  in  Milton,  have  as  excdlaU 
turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  Ejiglish  poets  what- 
soever."— In  the  subsequent  paper,  among  some  singular 
ERRATA,  (such  as,  foT  saysjustfy,  r.  expresses  himsdfthus^) 
for  which  the  printer  is  made  answerable,  the  reader  it 
desired  to  insert  the  following  paragraph,  after  the  lines 
ftbove  quoted,  from  Milton : 

"  The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely 
pleasing,  and  the  recapitulation  of  each  particular  image, 
with  a  little  varying  of  the  expression,  makes  one  of  the 
finest  turns  of  words  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  which,  I 
rather  mention,  because  Mr.  Drydcn  has  said  in  his  Pre- 
face to  Juvenal,  that  he  could  meet  with  no  turn  of  words 
in  Mikon.'* 
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and  there  I  met  with  that  which  I  had  been  look* 
ing  for  so  long  in  •  vain.  Spencer  had  studied 
Virgil  to  as  much  advantage,  as  Milton  had  done 
Homer ;  and  amongst  the  rest  of  his  excellencies 
had  copied  that.  Looking  farther,  into  the  Italian, 
I  found  Tasso  had  done  the  same  ;  nay  more,  that 
all  thet  sonnets  in  that  language  are  on  the  turn 
of  the  first  thought ;  which  Mr.  Walsh,/  in  his  late 
ingenious  preface  to  his  poems,  has  observed.  In 
short,  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  the  two  principal  foun- 
tains of  them  in  Latin  poetry.  And  the  French  at 
this  day  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  judge  them 
to  be  the  first  beauties  :  delicate,  et  bien  toumS,  are 
iJbe  highest  commendations  which  they  bestow  on 
flomewhat  which  they  think  a  masterpiece. 

An  example  of  the  turn  of  words,  amongst  a 
tbouaaAd  others,  is  that,  in  the  last  book  of  Oyid*s 
Mbtamorphoses  : 

Heu!  quantum  scelus  est,  in  viscera,  viscera  cofuh! 
Omgestoque  avidum  pinguescere  carport  corpus  ; 
AUeriusque  aniffiarUem  ammantis  vivere  leto. 

An  example  on  the  turn  both  of  thoughts  and 
words,  is  to  be  found  in  Catullus,  in  the  complaint 
of  Ariadne,  when  she  was  left  by  Theseus : 

Turn  jam  nulla  virojurantifamina  credat  ; 
Nulla  znri  speret  sermones  essefiddes: 
Qui,  dum  aliquid  cupiens  animus  pragestit  apisci. 
Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promitterc  par  cunt : 
Sed  simul  ac  cupida  mentis  satiata  libido  est. 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  cur  ant. ' 

*  In  faithless  man  let  maid  ne'er  more  believe. 
Whose  vows  are  utter'd  only  to  deceive ; 
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An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words,  is  that 
in  Ovid's  EpisxoLiE  Heroidum,  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon: 

Sz ,  nisi  qua  forma  poterit  te  digna  videri^ 
Nulla Jutura  tua  esty  nulla  futura  tua  est. 

Lastly,  a  turn,  which  I  cannot  say  is  absolutely 
on  words,  for  the  thought  turns  with  them,  is  in 
the  fourth  Georgick  of  Virgil ;  where  Orpheus  is 
to  receive  his  wife  from  Hell,  on  express  condition 
not  to  look  on  her,  till  she  was  come  on  earth  : 

Cum  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  ajnanUm  ; 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes. 

I  will  not  burthen  your  lordship  with  more  of 
them ;  for  I  write  to  a  master,  who  understands 
them  better  than  myself.  But  I  may  safely  con- 
clude them  to  be  great  beauties. — I  might  descend 
also  to  the  mechanick  beauties  of  heroick  verse ; 
but  we  have  yet  no  English  Prosodia,  not  so  much 
as  a  tolerable  dictionary,  or  a  grammar ;  so  that  our 
language  is  in  a  manner  barbarous ;  and  what  go- 
vernment will  encourage  any  one,  or  more,  who 

In  falsehood  knowing,  practised  in  disguise. 

From  truth  averse,  and  disciplin'd  in  lies: 

Who,  when  inflamed  by  love's  licentious  fire. 

Eager  to  gratify  their  loose  desire. 

Nor  vow,  nor  oath,  nor  protestation  spare. 

Nor  scruple  aught  to  promise,  or  to  swear ; 

But,  perjured  race !  when  once  they  gain  their  suit, 

Of  various  artifice  the  dear-bought  fruit, 

Meanly  deny  the  vows  they  made  before. 

Nor  heed  those  promises  to  which  they  swore. 
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arc  capable  of  refining  it,  I  know  not :  but  nothing 
under  a  publick  expence  can  go  through  with  it. 
And  I  rather  fear  a  declination  of  the  language^ 
than  hope  an  advancement  of  it  in  the  present 


I  am  still  speaking  to  you,  my  lord  ;  though  in 
all  probability,  you  are  already  out  of  hearing. 
Nothing  which  my  meanness  can  produce,  is 
wcnthy  of  this  long  attention.  But  I  am  come  to 
the  last  petition  of  Abraham  ;  if  there  be  ten 
righteous  lines  in  this  vast  preface,  spare  it  for  their 
sal^e ;  and  also  spare  the  next  city,  because  it  is 
but  a  little  one. 

I  would  excuse  the  performance  of  this  trans- 
lation, if  it  were  all  my  own;  but  the  better^ 
though  not  the  greater,  part  being  the  work  of 
some  gendemen,  ^  who  have  succeeded  very  happily 
in  their  undertaking,  let  their  excellencies  atone 
for  my  imperfections,  and  those  of  my  sons.  I 
have  perused  some  of  the  Satires,  which  are  don6 
by  other  hands ;  and  they  seem  to  me  as  perfect  iti 
their  kind,  as  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  English 
verse.'     The  common  way  which  we  have  taken, 

^  The  first,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires,  were 
translated  by  our  author ;  the  seventh  by  his  eldest  son, 
Charles  ;  the  fourteenth  by  the  younger,  John ;  the  ele- 
venth by  Congreve,  and  the  thirteenth  by  Creech.  His 
other  coadjutors  were,  Nahum  Tate,  (who  translated  the  se- 
cond and  fifteenth  satires,)  Richard  Duke,  William  Bowles, 
George  Stepney,  Stephen  Hervey,  and  Thomas  Power. 

*  "  The  general  character  of  this  translation"  (says  Dr. 
Johnson)  "  will  be  ^iven,  when  it  is  said  to  preserve  the 
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They  who  will  not  grant  me,  that  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  ends  of  poetry,  but  that  it  is  only  a 
means  of  compassing  the  only  end,  which  is  in- 
struction, must  yet  allow,  that  without  the  means 
of  pleasure  the  instruction  is  but  a  bare  and  diy 
philosophy :  a  crude  preparation  of  morals,  which 
we  may  have  from  Aristotle  and  Epictetus,  with 
more  profit  than  fi-om  any  poet.  Neither  Holyday 
nor  Stapylton  have  imitated  Juvenal,  in  the  poetical 
part  of  him,  his  diction  and  his  elocution.  Nor 
had  they  been  poets,  as  neither  of  them  were,*  yet 
in  the  way  they  took,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  have  succeeded  in  the  poetick  part. 

The  English  verse,  which  we  call  heroick,  con- 
sists of  no  more  than  ten  syllables ;  the  Latin  hex- 
ameter sometimes  rises  to  seventeen  ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, this  verse  in  Virgil : 

PuhtruUnta  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Here  is  the  difference  of  no  less  than  seven  syl- 
lables in  a  line,  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Latin. 
Now  the  medium  of  these  is  about  fourteen  syl- 
lables ;  because  the  dactyl  is  a  more  fi'cquent  foot 
in  hexameters,  than  the  spondee.  But  Holyday^ 
without  considering  that  he  writ  with  the  dis-« 
advantage  of  four  syllables  less  in  every  verse, 

*  Our  author  has  not  here  expressed  himself  with  his 
usual  accuracy.  He  should  have  written — "  Nor,  had 
they  been  poets,  as  neither  of  them  were,  was  it  possible 
for  them,  in  the  way  they  took,  to  have  succeeded  in  the 
poetick  part. ' 
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endeavours  to  make  one  of  his  lines  to  comprehend 
the  sense  of  one  of  Juvenal's.  According  to  the 
tihitf  of  the  proposition,  was  the  success.  He 
was  forced  to  crowd  his  verse  with  ill-sounding 
monosyllables,  of  which  our  barbarous  language 
afibrds  him  a  wild  plenty  ;  and  by  that  means  he 
arrived  at  his  pedantick  end,  which  was  to  make  a 
literal  translation.  His  verses  have  nothing  of 
verse  in  them,  but  only  the  worst  part  of  it,  the 
riiyme;  and  that,  into  the  bargain,  is  far  from 
good.  But,  which  is  more  intolerable,  by  cram- 
ming his  ill-chosen  and  worse-sounding  mono- 
syllables so  close  together,  the  very  sense  which 
he  endeavours  to  explain,  is  become  more  obscure 
than  that  of  his  author :  so  that  Hclyday  himself 
cannot  be  understood,  without  as  large  a  com- 
mentary as  that  which  he  makes  on  his  two  authors. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  make  a  shift  to  find  the 
meaning  of  Juvenal  without  his  notes :  but  his 
translation  is  more  difficult  than  his  author.  And 
I  find  beauties  in  the  Latin  to  recompense  my 
pains ;  but  in  Holyday  and  Stapylton,  my  ears,  in 
the  first  place,  are  mortally  offended ;  and  then 
their  sense  is  so  perplexed,  that  I  return  to  the 
original,  as  the  more  pleasing  task,  as  well  as  the 
more  easy. 

This  must  be  said  for  our  translation,  that  if  we 
give  not  the  whole  sense  of  Juvenal,  yet  we  give  the 
most  considerable  part  of  it :  we  give  it,  in  general, 
so  clearly,  that  few  notes  are  sufficient  to  make  us 
intelligible.    We  make  our  author  at  least  appear 
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in  a  poetick  dress.  We  have  actually  made  Um 
more  soanding,  and  more  elegant^  than  he  was 
before  in  English  ;  and  have  endeavoared  to  make 
him  speak  that  kind  of  English^  which  he  would 
have  spoken^  had  he  lived  in  England,  and  had 
written  to  this  age.  If  sometimes  any  of  us  (and 
it  is  but  seldom)  make  him  express  the  customs 
and  manners  of  our  native  country,  rather  than  of 
Rome^  it  is,  either  when  there  was  some  kind  of 
analogy  betwixt  their  customs  and  oun^  or  when^ 
to  make  him  more  easy  to  vulgar  understanding!^ 
we  gave  him  those  manners  which  are  familiar  to  < 
us.  But  I  defend  not  this  innovation,  it  is  eDoagfa 
if  I  can  excuse  it.^     For  to  speak  sincerdy,  the  ^^' 

^  To  attempt  to  defend  this  kind  of  innovation^  woul^» 
indeed  shew  great  want  of  judgment;  for  it  is  a  ground, 
perfectly  untenable.     The  intermixing  and  confounding^ 
the  manners  and  customs  of  different  ages  and  countries, 
cannot  but  disgust  the  judicious,  and  must  always  perplex 
and  mislead  the  less  informed,  reader.— Thus,  to  laentioo 
one  out  of  many  instances,  if  the  inquiry  were,  when  die 
practice  of  castration,y2ir  the  purpose  of  improving  the  vaktt 
first  commenced,  the  inquirer  would  naturally  suppose 
that  it  was  common  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  on  readii^ 
these  lines  of  Dryden's  version  of  the  tenth  Satire : 

**  We  never  read  of  such  a  tyrant  king, 

'*  Who  gelt  a  boy  deform'd,  to  hear  him  sing" 

But  on  examining  the  original,  we  find  it  fumisbet  as 
with  no  proof  whatsoever  on  this  subject,  and  that  ow 
author,  when  he  translated  these  lines,  was  thinking  o 
modern,  not  ancient,   Italy ;  for  Juvenal  only  says,  th 
no  tyrant  ever  emasculated  a  deformed  youth.     So  tbn 
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manners  of  nations  and  ages  are  not  to  be  c(mi«* 
feunded ;  we  should  either  make  them  English,  or 
leave  them  Roman.  If  this  can  neither  be  de- 
fended^ nor  excused,  let  It  be  pardoned,  at  least, 
because  it  is  acknowledged ;  and  so  much  the 
more  easily,  as  being  a  fault  which  is  never  com- 
mitted without  some  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

Thus,  my  lord,  having  troubled  you  with  a 
tedious  visit,  the  best  manners  will  be  shewn  in  the 
least  ceremony.  I  will  slip  away  while  your  back 
is  turned,  and  while  you  are  otherwise  employed ; 
with  great  confusion,  for  having  entertained  you 
90  long  with  this  discourse,  and  for  having  no 
<Mher  recompense  to  make  you,  than  the  worthy 
labours  of  my  fellow  undertakers  in  this  work ; 
and  the  thankful  acknowledgements,  prayers^  and 
perpetual  good  wishes  of, 

MY  LORD7 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obliged,  most  humble,  and 
Most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN.* 

^pearSi  while  the  translator  endeavoured  to  give  a  de- 
corous turn  to  the  passage,  he  introduced  a  custom,  not 
only  not  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  but  probably  unknown 
in  that  age. 

•  The  great  advantage  derived  from  following  the  first 
edition  of  a  work,  (unless  where  the  author  has  himself 
made  any  change,)  cannot  be  too  frequently  mentioned : 
and,  indeed,  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  insisted  on,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  common  practice  with  booksellers,  when  they 
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reprint  any  piece,  to  make  the  last  edition,  with  all  its 
accumulated  errours,  their  archetype,  instead  of  the  firsts*- 
In  the  modern  editions  of  our  author's  Discourse  on 
Satire,  the  following  gross  errours  may  be  found,  which 
have  been  here  avoided,  by  following  the  original  folio 
copy,  published  in  1693. 

In  the  octavo  edition  of  1697,  and  all  subsequent,  the 
author  is  made  thus  to  express  himself : 

"  For  if  the  poet  had  given  the  faithful  more  courage, 
which  had  cost  him  nothing,  or  at  least  have  made  them 
exceed  the  Turks  in  number,  that  he  might  liave  gained 
the  victory  for  us  Christians,  without  interesting  heaven 
in  the  quarrel ;  and  that  with  as  much  case,"  &c. — Here, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  word  that^  the  passage  is  rendered 
nonsense.     See  p.  102. 

In  p.  103,  all  the  editions  but  the  first,  read — **^  The 
perusing  of  one  chapter  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  &c. 
would  kav€  the  ministry  of  angels  as  strong  an  engine,"— 
instead  of  the  true  reading — *'  would  have  made  the  mi- 
nistry of  angels,"  &c.  So,  instead  of — "  this  satyrick 
tragedy,  and  the  Roman  satire,  have  little  resemblance  in 
any  of  their  features,"  (p,  127)  we  find  in  all  the  modern 
editions — ^•*  have  little  resemblance  in  any  ^M^r  features :" 
and  in  p.  129 — "  they  are  not  iz  general  extension,"  instead 
of — they  are  not  g/* general  extension. 

A  few  pages  afterwards,  in  the  octavo  copy  of  1697, 
a  material  errour  occurs,  which  has  been  implicitly  fol- 
lowed in  all  the  subsequent  editions  :  *'  During  the  space 
of  four  hundred  years,  since  the  building  of  their  city, 
the  Romans  had  never  known  any  entertainments  of  the 
state"  The  true  reading — "of  the  j/jj^"  (p.  132)  is 
furnished  by  the  first  copy. — And  in  p.  197,  instead  of  the 
passage  as  it  now  stands,  we  find  in  all  the  modem  copies, 
— "  To  make  his  figures  intelligible,  &c.  is  no  greater 


matter." 


For  the  correction  of  one  manifest  errour  of  the  pressg 
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^vhich  (escaped  our  author  in  the  original  copy,  I  am 
answerable. 

In  the  passage  translated  From  Dicier,  (p.  130)  the 
folio  reads — **  It  is  thus,  says  Dacier,  we  /ezy  a  full  colour, 
when  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole  tincture,  &c. ;  but  our 

author  without  doubt  wrote — *'  It  is  thus we  say  a  fiill 

colour,  when  the  wool  lias  taken  the  whole  tincture  ;'*  as 
is  evident  from  Dacier's  own  words,  to  which  I  referred: 
"  Cest  ainsi  qu'iU  ont  dit  satur  color ^  quand  la  laine  a  bien 
pris  la  couUur^  &c." 

'Ry  Vay  of  supplement  to  this  Discourse,  I  subjoin  a 
letter  written  hy  Mr.  Creech  to  our  author's  bookseller, 
Jacob  Tonson,  who  appears  to  have  requested  him  to 
draw  up  a  chronological  table  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  It  is 
copied  from  the  original,  now  in  the  possession  of  William 
Baker,  Esq. ,  representative  in  parliament  for  Hertford- 
shire. The  writer  lias  omitted  a  date ;  but  the  letter  was 
probably  written  in  the  end  of  the  year  1699,  not  long 
before  the  translation  was  published. 

"   SIR, 

••  After  I  had  drawn  up  y'  greatest  part  of  y*  tables,  I 
sbowd  them  to  some  friends ;  who  likt  y*  design  well 
enouj^,  if  y^.  author  would  have  born  it.  But  chronology 
ntidies  strange  work  in  Juvenal,  which  I  did  not  observe 
before  I  had  taken  out  y*  particulars,  and  put  them  in 
their  order.  {For  Juvenal  composed  his  Satyrs  after  this 
manner.  He  wrote  a  great  many  little  Satyrs,  which  he 
kept  private,  either  for  his  own  satisfaction  or  for  y*  di- 
version of  his  friends.  Afterwards,  w"  it  was  fit  for  him 
to  appear  in  publick,  he  put  his  scattered  verses  under 
several  heads,  and  compild  these  Satyrs  as  we  now  have 
them.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  y'  he  observes  no  order 
of  time.  The  first  verses  ever  Juvenal  made  are  now 
read  in  y*  seventh  Satyr.     He  begins  a  Satyr  with  one 

VOL.  III.  a 
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prince,  and  ends  it  with  his  predecessor.— But  the 
worst  is,  y*  now  and  then  he  brings  in  persons  discourse- 
ing  upon  some  certain  occafion,  when  'tis  evident  y* 
when  y*  thing  happened  which  gave  occasion  to  y*  dis- 
course^  some  of  the  persons  were  dead.  Yet  a  greater 
inconvenience,  if  possible,  than  the  former,  we  now  and 
then  meet  with ;  iTor  he  gives  the  same  name  to  persons  of 
quite  different  characters.  Thus,  Matho  is  a  villanout 
rich  lawyer  in  one  Satyr,  and  an  honest  poor  good  pleader 
in  another.  So  y^  'tis  impossible  to  put  him  into  any 
order ;  and  such  an  attempt  would  certainly  do  y*  book 
a  great  deal  of  injury ;  for  such  tables  would  discover 
what  is  now  thought  upon  to  be  history,  to  be  meer  fiction 
and  romance,  and  y*  too  untowardly  put  together. 

**  Besides  all  this,  since  I  had  only  y*  Latin  to  draw  3^ 
tables  by,  no  reference  could  be  made  to  y®  pages ;  several 
matters  and  names  would  be  mentioned,  which  cannot  be 
found  in  y*  English,  and  so  y*  whole  seem  absurd,  and 
altogether  useless.  {Tor  these  reasons  I  send  you  no  tables, 
for  I  would  not  willingly  take  pains  to  do  your  book  an 
injury. 

"  Mr.  Burghers  came  to  me  on  Saturday,  and  told  me  he 

had  a  design  (in  which  as  he  describes  it  there  is  nothing 

extraordinary) :  he  could  not  promise  it  in  less  than  three 

weeks,  and  so  I  desired  him  not  to  proceed.    I  am  sony 

for  y*   disappointment ;  but  I  hope   'twill  do  you  no 

injur)'. 

I  am 

Yours, 

Alt  S0uls,  Sunday.  THO.  CREECH." 


THE 
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X  HE  worthy  author  of  this  translation, '  who 

very  much  my  friend,  was  pleased  to  entrust  it 

L  my  hands  for  many  months  together,  before  he 

9  This  Essay  was  prefixed  to  an  English  translation  of 
[>Iybius,  by  Sir  Henry  Sheers,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
Wch  appear  from  Motteux's  Gentleman's  Journal, 
*  have  been  published  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1692, 
ough  the  title-page,  according  to  the  custom  of  book- 
llers,  is  dated  1693. 

'  Of  Sir  Henry  Sheers,  Knight,  I  have  been  able  to 
itain  but  few  memorials,  beside  those  furnished  by  him- 
If  and  by  our  author.  He  appears,  from  his  preface,  to 
vt  been  a  military  officer ;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  trusts 
his  defects  as  a  translator,  may  in  some  degree  be 
pplied  by  the  long  conversation  he  had  in  those  matters 

iich  are  principally  treated  by  Polybius." "It  is 

employment  (he  adds)  wherein  he  who  performs  beat, 
ifficks  for  small  gain,  and  it  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
nscionable  to  make  the  loss  more  than  the  adventurp ; 
d  at  the  worst,  it  having  been  rather  a  diversion  than  ^ 
(k,  helping  me  to  while  away  a  few  winter  hours,  which 
some  recreation  to  one  who  has  led  a  life  of  action  and 
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published  it^  desiring  me  to  review  the  English, 
and  to  correct  ^^diat  I  found  amiss;  which  he 
needed  not  have  done^  if  his  modesty  would  have 


and  whose  humour  tnd  fortune  suit  not  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Wherefore  I  shall  have  litde 
cause  of  complaint,  if  my  well-meaning  in  consenting  to 
its  publication  be  not  so  well  received:  I  have  been 
worse  treated  by  the  world,  to  which  I  am  as  litde  in- 
debted as  most  men,  who  have  spent  near  thirty  years  in 
{Niblick  trusts ;  wherein  I  laboured,  and  wasted  my  youth 
and  the  vigour  of  my  days,  more  to  the  service  of  my 
^untry.  and  the  impairment  of  my  health,  than  the  im« 
provement  of  my  fortune;  having  stood  the  mark  of 
envy,  slander,  and  hard  usage,  without  gleaning  the  least 
of  those  advantages,  which  use  to  be  the  anchor-hold  and 
refuge  of  such  as  wrongfully  or  otherwise  suffer  the  stroke 
of  censure." 

Mr.  Moyle,  speaking  of  this  translation,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Antony  Hammond,  dated  Jan.  14,  1698-9, 
says,  **  I  am  sorry  our  acquaintance.  Sir  Henry  Sheesit 
who  has  given  the  English  world  a  translation  of  Polybius* 
understood  French  so  well,  and  Greek  so  ill ;  but  I  will 
say  no  more."  Sir  Henry»  indeed,  candidly  owns  in  his 
preface,  that  *'  he  had  no  warrant  to  undertake  this  task 
jrom  wny  depth  of  kaming.*' — ^The  excellent  translation  of 
this  author  by  Mr.  Hampton,  has  long  since  converted 
the  former  version  into  waste  paper. 

Sir  Henry  Sheers  published  in  1698  an  **  Essay  on  the 
Certainty  and  Causes  of  the  Earth's  Motion  on  its  Axis ;" 
and  in  1705,  *'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  &c."  He  also  translated  some  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Luc\^,  8vo.  1711 :  and  among  the  Sloanian  MSS.  in 
the  Bntish  Museum,  N^  3828,  art.  19,  contains  his  "  Di- 
rections about  Building,  addressed  to  Lord  Nottingham." 
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given  him  leave  to  liave  relied  on  his  own  abili^ 
ties^  who  is  so  great  a  master  of  our  style  and 
language^  as  the  world  will  acknowledge  him  to  b^- 
BiRjtr  the  reading  of  this  excellent  version. 

It  18  true  that  Folybius  has  formerly  appeared  in 
an  English  dress^*  but  under  such  a  clOud  of  errours 
in  his  first  translation,  that  his  native  beauty  was 
not  only  hidden,  but  his  sense  perverted  in  many 
places ;  so  that  he  appeared  unlike  himself^  and 
imWorthy  of  that  esteem  which  has  always  been 
paid  him  by  antiquity,  as  the  most  sincere,  the 
dearest,  and  most  instructive  of  all  historians.  He 
is  now  not  only  redeemed  from  those  mistakes,  but 
also  restored  to  the  first  purity  of  his  conceptions ; 
and  the  style  in  which  he  now  speaks  is  as  plain  and 
ansfiected  as  that  he  wrote.  I  had  only  the  pleasure 
of  reading  him  in  a  fair  manuscript,  without  the 
toil  of  alteration ;  at  least  it  was  so  very  incoosidie^ 
rable^  that  it  only  cost  me  the  dash  of  a  pen  in 
Bome  few  places,  and  those  o^  vety  small  impor- 
UHioe.    So  much  had  the  card,  the  diligence,  and 

—He  died  in  or  before  the  ye^  i/^S*  his  library  being 
khrertized  in  the  Guardian,  N^  82,  to  be  sold  on  the 
iTlh  of  June  in  that  year,  at  a  shop  in  the  inner  walk  at 
lie  east  end  of  Exder  Exchange^  the  price  being  marked  in 
mdk  book.  This  mode  of  sale,  which  is  now  so  common, 
bas  subsisted,  therefore,  from  the  early  part  of  this  cen* 
tnry.  These  books,  however,  (which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Sheers,  deceased,)  were  sold  by  a 
mitten,  not  a  printed,  catalogue. 
*  By  £•  Grimeston ;  folio,  1634. 
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exactness  of  my  friend  prevented  my  trouble^  that 
he  left  me  not  the  occasion  of  serving  him,  in  a 
work  which  was  already  finished  to  my  hands.     I 
doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  approve  my  judg- 
ment.    So  happy  it  is  for  a  good  author  to  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  translator,  who  is  of  a  genius 
like  his  own  ;  who  has  added  experience  to  his 
natural  abilities ;  who  has  been  educated  in  busi- 
ness of  several  kinds ;  has  travelled,  like  his  au- 
thor, into  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of 
them  the  same  with  the  present  scene  of  history ; 
has  been  employed  in  business  of  the.  like  nature 
with  Folybius,  and  like  him  is  perfectly  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  terms  of  the  mathematicks,  but 
has  searched  into  the  bottom  of  that  admirable 
science,  and  reduced  into  practice  the  most  usefiii 
rules  of  it,  to  his  own  honour,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  native  country ;  who,  besides  these  advantages,' 
possesses  the  knowlege  of  shipping  and  naviga- 
tion ;  and,  in  few  words,  is  not  ignorant  of  any 
thing  that  concerns  the  tacticks :  so  that  here, 
fifom  the  beginning,  we  are  sure  of  finding  nothing 
that  is  not  thoroughly  understood.     The  expres- 
sion is  clear,  and  the  words  adequate  to  the  sub- 
ject.    Nothing  in  the  matter  will  be  mistaken ; 
nothing  of  the  tenns  will  be  misapplied :  all  is 
natural  and  proper ;  and  he  who  undertands  good 
sense  and  English,  will  be  profited  by  the  first,  and 
delighted  with   the  latter.     This  is  what  may  be 
justly  said  in  commendation  of  the  translator,  and 
without  the  note  of  flattery  to  a  friend. 
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As  for  his  author^  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
copy  from  the  learned  Casaubon,  (who  has  trans- 
Iftted  him  into  Latin,)'  many  things  which  I  had 
not  from  my  own  small  reading,  and  which  I  could 
not,  without  great  difficulty,  have  drawn  but  from 
his  fountain,  not  omitting  some  which  came  casu- 
ally in  my  way,  by  reading  the  Preface  of  the 
Abbot  Pichon  to  the  Dauphin's  Tacitus,  an  ad- 
mirable and  most  useful  work ;  which  helps  I 
ingenuously  profess  to  have  received  from  them, 
both  to  clear  myself  from  being  a  plagiary  of  their 
writings,  and  to  give  authority,  by  their  names,  to 
the  weakness  of  my  own  performance. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the 
Great  fell  into  the  latter  times  of  Pope  Nicholas 
the  Fifth ;  ^  a  Pope  not  only  studious  of  good 

'  Casaubon's  edition  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  foliot 

m  1609. 

♦  "  The  fame  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth  [who  sat  in  the 
pqpal  chair  from  1447  to  1455,]  has  not  (says  Mr.  Gib- 
botiy — **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,**  vi. 
489,  4to.)  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a  plebeian 
origin,  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and  learning :  the 
character  of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the 
Pope ;  and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were  soon 
pointed  against  the  Roman  church.  He  had  been  the 
(nend  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age ;  he  be? 
came  their  patron;  and  such  was  the  humility  of  his 
manners,  that  the  change  was  scarcely  discernible  either 
to  them  or  to  himself.  If  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a 
liberal  gift,  it  was  not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the 
proof  of  benevolence ;  and  when  modest  merit  declined 
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letters,  ^nd  particularly  of  history,  but  also  a  gteat 
encourager  of  it  in  others.  From  the  dfeadfiil 
overthrow  of  that  city,  and  final  subversion  of  the 

his  bounty,  *  Accept  it/  would  he  say,  with  a  coa* 
sciousness  of  his  own  worth ;  *  you  will  not  always  havQ 
a  Nicholas  among  ye.'  The  influence  of  the  holy  see 
pervaded  Christendom  ;  and  he  exerted  that  influence  in 
the  search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of  books.  From  the 
ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest  mo> 
nasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dusty 
manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  wherever  the 
original  could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  trans- 
cribed  and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican,  the  old 
repository  for  bulls  and  legends,  for  superstition  and  for- 
gery, was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious  furniture; 
and  such  was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of 
eight  years,  he  formed  a  library  of  five  thousand  volumes. 
To  his  munificence,  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the 
versions  of  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  Appian  ;  of  Strabo's  Geography ;  df  the 
Iliad  ;  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  go- 
verned the  republick  without  arms,  and  without  a  title. 
Cosmo  of  Medicis  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  princes* 
whose  name  and  age  are  almost  synonymous  with  the 
restoration  of  learning:  his  credit  was  ennobled  into 
fame ;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind; he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London; 
and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  iin« 
ported  in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  education  of 
his  grandson,  Lorenzo,  rendered  him  not  only  a  patron, 
but  a  judge  and  candidate  in  the  literary  race.     In  his 
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Grreek  empire^  many  learned  men  escaped^  and 
brought  over  .with  them  into  Italy  that  treasure  of 
ancient  authors^'**'  which  by  their  unhappinesa  we 
now  possess ;  and  amongst  the  rest^  some  of  these 
remaining  firagments  of  Polybius.    The  body  of 

palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward; 
his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  the  Plalonick 
Academy:  he  encouraged  the  emulation  of  Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles  and  Angelo  Politian ;  and  his  active  mis- 
tionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  returned  from  the  East  with  a 
treasure  of  two  hundred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which 
were  as  yet  unknown  in  the  libraries  oi  Europe.  The 
rest  of  Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the 
progress  of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  the  princes. 
The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own 
literature  ;  and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  and  improving  the  lessons  which  they 
had  imbibed.  After  a  short  succession  of  foreign  teachers, 
the  .tide  of  emigration  subsided ;  but  the  language  of  Con- 
stantinople was  spread  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  natives 
of  France,  Germany,'  and  England,  imparted  to  their 
country  the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Rome." 

Many  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  sent  by  Lascaris  into 
Italy,  (says  Aldus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Greek  Orators, 
dspud  Hodium,  p.  249, — the  quotation  is  Mr.  Gibbon's,) 

**  latebant  in  Atho  monte  Thraciac.     Eas  Lascaris 

in  Italiam  reportavit.  Miserat  enim  ipsum  Laurentius  ille 
Medices  in  Graeciam  ad  inquirendum  simul  et  quantovis 
enendos  pretio  bonos  libros." — It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  the  research  was  facilitated  by  Sultan  Bajazet  the 
Second. 

*  Unfortunately,  however,  by  the  demolition  of  the 
Byzantine  libraries,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
manuscripts  were  either  destroyed  or  disappeared. 
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this  history,  as  he  left  it  finished,  was  consisting 
of  forty  books>  of  which  the  Eighth  Part  *  is  only 
remaining  to  us  entire.  As  for  his  negociatibna^ 
when  he  was  sent  Ambassador  either  from  his  own 
countrymen,  ^  the  commonwealth  of  the  Achaians^ 
or  afterwards  was  employed  by  the  Romans,  on 
their  business  with  other  nations,  we  are  obliged 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  for  their  preservation ; 
for  that  Emperor  was  so  much  in  love  with  the 
dexterous  management  and  wisdom  of  our  author^ 
that  he  caused  them  all  to  be  faithfully 


^  That  is,  the  first  five  books. 

^  Polybius  was  bom  at  Megalapolis  in  Arcadia^  in  tlu; 
fourth  year  of  the  143(1  Olympiad,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
549,  and  about  205  years  before  Christ.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  586,  and  to  have  theie 
written  his  History.  About  the  year  of  Rome  625,  after 
the  death  of  his  friend,  the  younger  Scipio,  (whom  he 
accompanied  to  Carthage  in  607,  when  that  city  wai 
utterly  destroyed,)  he  returned  to  his  native  countiy, 
where  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  bis  hone« 
in  the  eighty-i^econd  year  of  hb  age,  in  the  164th  Olym- 
piad, A.  U.  C.  631. 

Though  his  style  has  been  censured  by  Dionysins 
Halicamassensis,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  theological 
student  might  derive  considerable  advantage  from  attend- 
ing particularly  to  his  diction,  independent  of  his  great 
excellence  as  an  historian.  A  Dutch  translator  of  the 
New  Testament  is  said,  previous  to  his  undertaking,  to 
have  very  diligently  read  this  author,  as  throwing  much 
light  on  its  phraseology ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  St. 
Paul,  in  particular,  frequently  uses  words  and  phrases  that 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Polybius. 
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aad  made  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  own  des- 
patches and  affairs  with  foreign  princes,  as  his  best 
guides  in  his  concernments  with  them. 

'  Polybius,  as  you  will  find  in  reading  of  him, 
though  he  principally  intended  the  history  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  establishment  of  their  empire 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  which  was  then 
known,  yet  had  in  his  eye  the  general  history  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  not  forgetting  either 
the  wars  of  his  own  country  with  their  neighbours 
df  Etolia,  or  the  concurrent  affairs  of  Macedonia 
and  the  provinces  of  Greece  (which  is  properly  so 
called) ;  nor  the  monarchies  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
nor  the  republick  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  the 
several  traverses  of  their  fortunes,  either  in  relation 
to  the  Romans,  or  independent  to  the  wars  which 
they  waged  with  them ;  besides  what  happened  in 
Spain  and  Sicily,  and  other  European  countries. 
The  time  which  is  taken  up  in  this  history  con- 
sists of  three  and  fifty  years  ;  "^  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  is  employed  in  the  description  of  those 
events  of  which  the  author  was  an  eye-witness,  or 
bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  conduct  of  them. 
But  in  what  particular  time  or  age  it  was,  when 

mankind  received  that  irrecoverable  loss  of  this 
noble  history,  is  not  certainly  delivered  to  us.     It 

'  The  History  of  Polybius  (exclusive  of  his  prelimi- 
nary review)  commences  in  the  140th  Olympiad,  A.  U.  C. 
533,  with  the  second  Punick  war,  and  extended  to  the 
year  of  Rome,  585,  when  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
overthrown,  and  Perses  brought  captive  to  Rome. 
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appears  to  have  been  perfect  in  the  reign  of  Con* 
stantine/  by  what  I  have  already  noted;  and 
neither  Casaubon,  nor  any  other^  can  give  us  any 
further  account  concerning  it. 

The  first  attempt  towards  a  translation  of  him 
was  by  command  of  the  same  Pope  Nicholas^  the 
Fifths  already  mentioned,  who  esteemed  him  the 
prince  of  Greek  historians ;  would  have  him  con- 
tinually in  his  hands;  and  used  to  make  this 
judgment  of  him ; — that  if  he  yielded  to  one  or 
two  in  the  praise  of  eloquence,  yet  in  wisdom  and 
all  other  accomplishments  belonging  to  a  perfect 
historian,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  any  other  writer, 
Greek  or  Roman,  and  perhaps  excelled  them  all. 
This  is  the  author,  who  is  now  offered  to  us  in  our 
mother  tongue,  recommended  by  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  by  his  institution  in  arts  and  sciences, 
by  his  knowledge  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  particularly  the  politicks ;  by  his  being  con* 
versant  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war ;  by  his 
education  under  his  father  Lycortas,  who  volun- 
tarily deposed  himself  from  his  sovereign^  of 
Megalopolis,  to  become  a  principal  member  of  the 
Achaian  commonwealth,  which  then  flourished 
under  the  management  of  Aratus ;  by  his  friend- 
ship with  Scipio  Africanus,  who  subdued  Gsr- 
thage,  to  whom  he  was  both  a  companion  and  a 

'  Cxsar  Bryennius  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  perfect 
copy  of  Polybius  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuvy. 
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counsellor;^ — and  by  the  gcxxl*will^  esteem,  and 
intima^  which  he  had  with  several  princes  of 
Ask,  Greece^  and  Egypt,  during  his  life ;  and 
dAi&t  his  decease,  by  deserving  the  applause  and 
appiobation  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

Willis  author,  so  long  neglected  in  the  barbarous 
tUnte  of  Christianity,  and  so  little  known  in  £u« 
ropeiy  (according  to  the  fate  which  commonly 
IbUows  the  best  of  writers,)  was  pulled  from  under 
die  'rubbish  which  covered  him,  by  the  learned 
"ERAopy  Nicholas  the  Fifth  ;  aud  some  parts  of  his 
ioBtory  (for  with  all  his  diligence  he  was  not  able 
to  recover  the  whole,)  were  by  him  recommended 
to  a  person  knowing  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tongues,  and  learned  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  to  be  translated  into  Latin ;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  our  Folybius^  he  was  amongst  the  first 

^  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  the  son  of  Lucius 
FuUus  idnilius ;  who  was  adopted  by  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  only  son  of  P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus,  the  elder. 
The.  younger  Scipi6  Africanus,  who  is  sometimes  also 
(firom  his  father)  called  i£milianus,  was  born  about  the  year 
of  ftome  569,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  his  56th 
year,  A.  U.  C.  625 :  **  Vir  avitis  Publii  Africani,  patemis* 
f  ae  Lucii  Pauli  virtutibus,  simillimus ;  omnibus  belli  ac 
togK  dotibus,  ingeniique  ac  studiorum,  eminentissimus 
leculi  sui." 

To  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  a  man,  on  whom  the 
best  writers  of  antiquity  have  bestowed  unbounded  praise, 
and  of  whom  Velleius  Paterculus  in  particular  has  said 
*— *'  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laudandum,  aut  fecit,  aut  dixit,  aut 
^Mnsit,"  must  ever  reflea  the  highest  honour  on  Polybius. 
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of  the  Greek  writqfs>  who  deserved  to  have  this 
care  bestowed  on  him.'  Which  notwithstanding, 
so  many  hindrances  occyarred  in  this  attempt,  that 
the  work  was  not  perfected  in  his  popedom^  neither 
ivas  any  more  than  a  third  part  of  what  is  now 
recovered,  in  his  hands ;  neither  did  that  learned 
Italian, '  who  had  undertaken  him,  succeed  vegp 
happily  in  that  endeavour ;  for  the  perfect  know- 
lege  of  the  Greek  language  was  not  yet  restored, 
and  that  translator  was  but  as  a  one-eyed  man 
amongst  the  nation  of  the  blind  ;  only  suffered, 
till  a  better  could  be  found,  to  do  right  to  an 
author,  whose  excellence  required  a  more  just 
interpreter  than  the  ignorance  of  that  age  afibrded. 
And  this  gives  me  occasion  to  admire,  (says  Ca- 
saubon,)  that  in  following  times,  when  eloquence 
was  redeemed,  and  the  knowlege  of  the  Greek 
language  flourished,  yet  no  man  thought  of  pur- 
suing that  design,  which  was  so  worthily  begun  in 
those  first  rudiments  of  learning.  Some  indeed 
of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  recovery  of  several  lost  parts  of 
our  Polybius,  and  commented  on  them  with  good 
success ;  but  no  man  before  Casaubon  had  reviewed 
the  first  translation,  corrected  its  errours,  and  put 
the  last  hand  to  its  accomplishment.  The  world 
is  therefore  beholding*  to  him  for  this  great  work; 

'  Nicolo  Perotti,  who  published  a  Latin  version  of 
Polybius  in  1473. 

*  Our  author  and  his  contemporaries  use  this  word 
thus  UDgrammatically,  instead  of  beholden ;  as  Shakspeaie 
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for  he  has  collected  into  one  their  scattered  frag- 
ments^  has  pieced  them  together,  according  to  the 
natural  order  in  which  they  were  written ;  made 
them  intdligible  to  scholars,  and  rendered  the 
French  translator's  task  more  easy  to  his  hands. 

Our  author  is  particularly  mentioned  with  great 
hcMioar  by  Cicero,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Plutarch ; 
and  in  what  rank  of  writers  they  are  placed,  none 
of  the  learned  need^o  be  informed.  He  is  copied 
in  whole  books  together  by  Livy,  commonly 
esteemed  the  Prince  of  the  Roman  History,  and 
translated  word  for  word ;  though  the  Latin  histo- 
rian is  npt  to  be  excused,  for  not  mentioning  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  obliged^  nor 
for  taking  as  his  own,  the  worthy  labours  of  an- 
other* Marcus  Brutus,  who  preferred  the  freedom 
ef  his  country  to  the  obligations  which  he  had  to 
Julius  Caesar,  so  prized  Polybius,  that  he  made  a 
Compendium  of  his  Works ;  and  read  him  not 
only  for  his  instruction,  but  for  the  diversion  of 
hit  grief,  when  his  noble  enterprize  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  commonwealth  had  not  found  the 
success  which  it  deserved.  And  this  is  not  the 
least  commendation  of  oiur  author,  that  he,  who 
eras  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of 
Tuily^  should  epitomize  Polybius  with  his  own 

ind  the  authors  of  his  age  had  done  before  him.  la 
ny  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Works,  therefore,  I  have 
exhibited  the  word  as  it  is  found  in  the  most  authentick 
:opies  of  that  poet,  and  as  it  stands  here,  conceiving  that 
in  editor  has  no  right  Xq  correct  his  author's  errours^ 
VOL.  III.  ^ 
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hand.'  It  was  on  the  consideration  of  Brutu^ 
and  the  veneration  which  he  paid  him^  that  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  took  so  great  a  pleasure  in 
reading  our  author,  and  collecting  the  several 
treaties  of  his  embassies;  of  which,  though  manj 
are  now  lost,  yet  those  which  remain  are  a  suf- 
ficient testimony  of  his  abilities ;  and  I  conigratu^ 
late  my  country  that  a  prince  of  our  extractaoa 
(as  was  Constantine,)  has  the,  honour  o(  obliging 
the  Christian  world  by  these  remainders  of  our 
great  historian. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  into  the  particular 

*  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Brutus  was  thus  employed  tlie 
day  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  *'  It  was  the  middle 
of  summer ;  the  heats  were  intense,  the  marshy  situation 
of  the  camp  disagreeable,  and  his  tent>bearers  were  Umg 
in  coming.  Nevertheless,  though  extremely  harassed 
and  fatigued,  he  did  not  anoint  himself  till  noon;  ud 
then  taking  a  morsel  of  bread,  while  others  vrere  at  rest,  or 
musing  on  the  event  of  the  ensuing  day,  he  employed  him- 
self till  the  evenins;  in  writing  an  epitome  of  Polybios.*' 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  A.  U.  C.  7OJ9  M 
which  lime  Brutus  was  thirtv-sevcn  vears  old :  for  Cicero 
infomu  us  that  he  ^%'as  bom  ten  vears  after  Hoitensios 
bi'iTJin  to  plead  ;  that  is,  in  668. — I  know  not  whether  it 
ha<  been  obsen-ed,  that  this  circumstance  renders  it  sone- 
^i-tvu  improbable  tha:  Julius  Cxsar  should  ha\-e  been  his 
father  ;  tor  Cxsor  was  ihen  but  founeen  \"ear$  old.  Julius 
h:tr.self,  however.  fn>m  his  d\-ing  exc!amation«  ippcus 
to  have  :>.o::eht  h'-s^.  hxs  son.  and  Valerius  Maximos  calls 
h::r.  a  fc^T-t-V. — I  have  *a:e!y  ncjbi  in  manuscript  a  curi- 
o«s  o.:$^r:ji:x»n  or.  the  character  o:  Brjtus«  bv  the  late 

m 

Mr«  G&Sxu  vhtch  I  hope  will  soca  be  made  publkk. 
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praises  of  Polybius,  which  I  have  given  you  before 
in  gross ;  and  the  first  of  them  (following  the 
method  of  Casaubon,)  is  his  wonderful  skill  in 
political  aflairs.  I  had  read  him  in  English^  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  boy,  before  I  was  ten  years  of 
age ;  aiid  yet,  even  then,  had  some  dark  notions 
of  the  pruiience  with  which  he  conducted  his 
design,  particularly  in  making  me  know,  and 
almost  isee,  the  places  where  such  and  such  actions 
w»B  performed.  This  was  the  first  distinction 
which  I  was  then  capable  of  making  betwixt  him 
and  other  historians  which  I  read  early.  But 
when  being  of  a  riper  age,  I  took  him  again  into 
my  hands,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  have  profited 
mcn^  by  reading  him  than  by  Thucydides,  Appian, 
Dion  Cassius,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians together ;  and  amongst  all  the  Romans,  none 
have  reached  him  in  this  particular  but  Tacitus, 
wlio  is  equal  with  him. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider  with  how  much  care 
and  application  he  instructs,  counsels,  warns,  ad- 
monishes, and  advises,  whensoever  he  can  find  a 
fit  occasion.  He  performs  all  these  sometimes  in 
the  nature  of  a  common  parent  of  mankind  ;  and 
sometimes  also  limits  his  instructions  to  particular 
nations,  by  a  fiiendly  reproach  of  those  failings 
and  errours  to  which  they  were  most  obnoxious. 
In  this  last  manner  he  gives  instructions  to  the 
Mantinaeans,  the  Elaeans,  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  by  informing  them  of  such  things 
as  were  conducing  to  their  welfare.  Thus  be  like-^ 
wise  warns  the  Romans  of  their  obstinacy  and 
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wilfulness^  vices  which  have  often  brought  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  And  thus  he  frequently 
exhorts  the  Greeks  in  general  not  to  depart  from 
their  dependence  on  the  Romans^  nor  to  take 
false  measures  by  embroiling  themselves  in  war? 
with  that  victorious  people^  in  whose  &te  it  was  to 
be  masters  of  the  universe.  But  ^  his  pecuUar 
concernment  was  for  the  safety  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, the  Achaians,  he  more  than  once  insi- 
nuates to  them  the  care  of  their  preservatiaOy 
which  consisted  in  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  people^  which  they  could  not  possibly 
avoid  ;  and  to  make  it  easy  to  them^  by  a  cheerful 
compliance  with  their  commands^  rather  than  un- 
profitably  to  oppose  them  with  the  hazard  of  those 
remaining  privileges  which  the  clemency  of  the 
conquerors  had  left  them.  For  this  reason^  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  history  he  makes  it  his  chiefest 
business  to  persuade  the  Grecians  in  general,  that 
the  growing  greatness  and  fortune  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  not  owing  to  mere  chance,  but  to  the 
conduct  and  invincible  courage  of  that  people,  to 
whom  their  own  virtue  gave  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  And  yet  this  counsellor  of  patience  and 
submission,  as  long  as  there  was  any  probability  of 
hope  remaining  to  withstand  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  fortune,  was  not  wanting  to  the  utmost  of 
bis  power  to  resist  them,  at  least  to  defer  the 
bondage  of  his  country,  which  he  had  long  fore- 
seen. But  the  fates  inevitably  drawing  all  things 
into  subjection  to  Rome,  this  well-deserving  citizeo 
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was  commanded  to  appear  in  that  city/  where  he 
suf{ered  the  imprisonment  of  many  years;    yet 
even  then  his  virtue  was  beneficial  to  him,  the 
knowlege  of  his  learning  and  his  wisdom  procuring 
him  the   friendship   of  the  most  potent  in  the 
senate ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  with  Casaubon,  that 
the  same  virtue  which  had  brought  him  into  dis- 
tress,  was  the  very  means  of  his  relief,  and  of  his 
exaltation  to  greater  dignities  than  those  which  he 
lost ;  for  by  the  intercession  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
Scipio  iSmilianus,  who  afterwards  destroyed  Car- 
thage, and  some  other  principal  noblemen,  our 
Polybius  was  restored  to  liberty.     After  which, 
having  set  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  welfare  of 
the  Achaians  consisted,  as  I  have  said,  in  breaking 
their  own  stubborn  inclinations,  and  yielding  up 
that  freedom  which  they  no  longer  could  maintain, 
he  made  it  the  utmost  aim  of  his  endeavours  to 
bring  over  his  countrymen  to  that  persuasion  ;  in 
which,  though  to  their  misfortunes,  his  counsels 
were  not  prevalent,  yet  thereby  he  not  only  proved 
himself  a  good  patriot,  but  also  made  his  fortunes 
with  the  Romans.     For  his  countrymen,  by  their 
own  unpardonable  fault,  not  long  afterwards  drew 
on  themselves  their  own  destruction  ;  for  when 

^  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the  Achaians  were 
compelled  by  their  haughty  conquerors  to  send  one  thou- 
sand persons  to  Rome,  either  as  a  punishment  for  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  had  defended  their  country. 
or  under  a  pretence  that  they  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Among  these  went 
Polybius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  586. 
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Mummius,  in  the  Achaian  war,  made  a  final  con- 
quest of  that  country,    he   dissolved  the  great 
council  of  their  commonwealth.*     Bat  in  the 
mean  time,  Polybius  enjoyed  that  tranquillity  of 
fortune  which  he  had  purchased  by  his  wisdom  ; 
in  that  private  state,  being  particularly  dear  to 
Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  some  of  the  rest  who  werb 
then  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.    And  that  favour  which  he  had  gained 
amongst  them  he  employed  not  in  heaping  richea 
to  himself,  but  as  a  means  of  performing  many 
considerable  actions ;  as  particularly  when  Scipio 
was  sent  to  demolish  Carthage,^  he  went  along 
with  him  in  the  nature  of  a  counsellor  and  com- 
panion of  his  enterprize.  At  which  time,  receiving 
the  command  of  a  fleet  from  him,  he  made  dis- 
coveries in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean, 
and  especially  on  the  shores  of  Africa ;  and'  doing 
many  good  offices  to  all  sorts  of  people  whom 
he  had  power  to  oblige,  especially  to  the  Gfre- 
cians,  who,  in  honour  of  their  benefactor,  caused 
many  statues  of  him  to  be  erected,  as  F^usanias 
has  written.    The  particular  gratitude  of  the  Lo- 
crians  in  Italy  is  also  an  undeniable  witness  of  this 
truth;  who,  by   his  mediation  being  discharged 
from  the  burden  of  taxes  which  oppressed  them, 
through  the  hardship  of  those  conditions  which 
the  Romans  had  imposed  on  them  in  the  treaty  of 

*  A.  U.  C.  608. 
^  A.  U.  C.  607. 

^  The  word  and  renders  this  passage  un 
if  it  were  omitted,  all  would  be  right. 
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peace^  professed  themselves  to  be  owing  for  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  only  interest  and  good 
nature  af  Polybius,  which  they  took  care  to  ex- 
press by  all  manner  of  acknowledgement. 

Yet  as  beneficent  as  he  was,  the  greatest  oblige- 
tnent  which  he  could  lay  on  human  kind,  was  the 
writing  of  this  present  history ;  wherein  he  has 
left  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  publick  love  to 
an  the  world  in  every  succeeding  age  of  it,  by 
giving  us  such  precepts  as  are  most  conducing  to 
our  common  safety  and  our  benefit.  This  phi- 
lanthropy (which  we  have  not  a  proper  word  in 
English  to  express,)  is  every-where  manifest  in 
our  author  ;  and  from  hence  proceeded  that  divine 
role  which  he  gave  to  Scipio, — that  whensoever  he 
went  abroad,  he  should  take  care  not  to  return  to 
his  own  house,  before  he  had  acquired  a  friend 
by  some  new  obligement.  To  this  excellency  of 
nature  we  owe  the  treasure  which  is  contained  in 
this  most  useful  work  :  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  all  good  and  prudent  princes  ought  to 
regulate  their  actions.  None  have  more  need  of 
friends  than  monarchs  ;  and  though  ingratitude  is 
too  fi^quent  in  the  most  of  those  who  are  obliged, 
yet  encouragement  will  work  on  generous  minds  ; 
and  if  the  experiment  be  lost  on  thousands^  yet  it 
never  &ils  on  all :  and  one  virtuous  man  in  a 
whole  nation  is  worth  the  buying,  as  one  diamond 
is  worth  the  search  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  But  a 
narrow-hearted  prince,  who  thinks  that  mankind 
18  made  for  him  alone,  puts  his  subjects  in  a  way 
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of  deserting  him  on  the  first  occasion  ;•  and  teaches 
them  to  be  as  sparing  of  their  duty^  as  he  is  c^ 
his  bounty.  He  is  sure  of  making  enemies,  who 
will  not  be  at  the  cost  of  rewarding  his  friends  and 
servants ;  and  by  letting  his  people  see  he  loves 
them  not,  instructs  them  to  live  upon  the  square 
with  him,  and  to  make  him  sensible  in  his  turn, 
that  prerogatives  are  given,  but  privileges  arp 
inherent.  As  for  tricking,  cunning,  and  that 
which  in  sovereigns  they  call  king-craft,  and  reason 
of  state  in  commonwealths,  to  them  and  their 
proceedings  Polybius  is  an  open  enemy.  He 
severely  reproves  all  faithless  practices,  and  that 
HOKOTrfo^lAidvffij  or  vicious  policy,  which  is  too  fre- 
quent in  the  management  of  the  publick.  He 
commends  nothing  but  plainness,  sincerity,  and 
the  common  good,  undisguised,  and  set  in  a 
true  light  before  the  people.  Not  but  that  there 
may  be  a  necessity  of  saving  a  nation,  by  going 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  even  sometimes 
by  superseding  it ;  but  then  that  necessity  must 
not  be  artificial, — it  must  be  visible,  it  must  be 
strong  enough  to  make  the  remedy  not  only  par- 
doned, but  desired,  to*  the  major  part  of  the  people; 

•  Was  our  author  here  thinking  of  King  James  the 
Second  ?    He  certainly  considered  his  subjects  as  made 

for  him  alone ;  and  being  once  told  that  something  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  done  was  against  law,  replied, — '*  That 
may  be,  but  do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law?" 

*  Here  Shakspeare,  Chapman,  &c.  (see  p.  288*  n.  7.) 
if  they  could  read  this  page,  might  exclaim,  "  what 
strange  improper  English  is  this  ?     The   author  should 
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not  for  the  interest  only  of  some  few  men,  but  for 
the  publick  safety:  for  otherwise,  one  infringe- 
ment of  a  law  draws  after  it  the  practice  of  sub- 
verting all  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  which  are  only 
entrusted  with  any  government,  but  can  never  be 
given  up  to  it.  The  best  way  to  distinguish  be- 
twixt a  pretended  necessity  and  a  true,  is  to  observe 
if  the  remedy  be  rarely  applied,  or  frequently  ;  in 
times  of  peace,  or  times  of  war  and  publick  dis- 
tractions, which  are  the  most  usual  causes  of  sud- 
den necessities.  From  hence  Casaubon  infers, 
that  this  our  author,  who  preaches  virtue,  and 
probity,  and  plaindealing,  ought  to  be  studied 
principally  by  Kings  and  ministers  of  state ;  and 
that  youth,  which  are  bred  up  to  succeed  in  the 
management  of  business,  should  read  him  care- 
fully, and  imbibe  him  thoroughly,  detesting  the 
maxims  that  are  given  by  Machiavel  and  others, 
which  are  only  the  instruments  of  tyranny.  Fur- 
thermore, (continues  he,)  the  study  of  truth  is 
perpetually  joined  with  the  love  of  virtue;  for 
there  is  no  virtue  which  derives  not  its  original 
firom  truth  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vice 
which  has  not  its  beginning  from  a  lie.  Truth  is 
the  foundation  of  all  knowlege,  and  the  cement  of 
all  societies  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  shining 
qualities  in  our  author. 

liave  written — of  the  major  part,  &c.**  The  mere  mo- 
dem of  the  present  day,  on  the  other  hand,  will  insist — 
that  hy  should  be  substituted  for  to.  The  sober  inquirer 
meanwhile  may  observe,  that  every  age  has  its  own 
peculiar  phraseology. 
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I  was  SO  stmngly  persuaded  of  this  myself,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  present  history,  that  I  confess, 
amongst  all  the  ancients  I  never  found  any  who 
had  the  air  of  it  so  much  ;  and  amongst  the  mo^ 
dems^  none  but  Philip  de  Commines.  They  had 
this  common  to  them,  that  they  both  changed  their 
masters.  But  Polybius  changed  not  his  side,  as 
Philip  did :  he  was  not  bought  off  to  another 
party,  but  pursued  the  true  interest  of  his  country, 
even  when  he  served  the  Romans.  Yet  since 
truth,  as  one  of  the  philosophers  has  told  me,  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  so  it  is  hard  to  draw  it 
up  :  much  pains,  much  diligence,  much  judgment 
is  necessary  to  hand  it  us ;  even  cost  is  oftentimes 
required ;  and  Polybius  was  wanting  in  none  of 
these. 

We  find  but  few  historians  of  all  ages,  who  have 
been  diligent  enough  in  their  search  for  truth  :  it 
is  their  common  method  to  take  on  trust  what 
they  distribute  to  the  publick  ;  by  which  means  a 
falsehood  once  received  from  a  famed  writer  be- 
comes traditional  to  posterity.  But  Polybius 
weighed  the  authors  from  whom  he  was  forced  to 
borrow  the  history  of  the  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding his,  and  oftentimes  corrected  them,  either 
by  comparing  them  each  with  other,  or  by  the 
lights  which  he  had  received  from  ancient  men  of 
known  integrity  amongst  the  Romans,  who  had 
been  conversant  in  those  affairs  which  were  then 
managed,  and  were  yet  living  to  instruct  him. 
He  also  learned  the  Roman  tongue,  and  attained 
to  that  knowlege  of  their  laws,  their  rights,  their 
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customs  and  antiquities^  that  few  of  their  own 
citizens  understood  them  better :  having  gained 
permission  from  the  senate  to  search  the  Capitol, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  their  records,  and 
afterwards  translated  them  into  his  mother-tongue. 
So  that  he  taught  the  noblemen  of  Rome  their 
own  municipal  laws^  and  was  accounted  more 
skilful  in  them  than  Fabius  Pictor,  a  man  of  the 
aenatorian  order,  who  wrote  the  transactions  of 
the  Punick  wars.  He  who  neglected  none  of  the 
laws  of  history,  was  so  careful  of  truth,  (which  is 
the  principal,)  that  he  made  it  his  whole  business 
to  deliver  nothing  to  posterity  which  might  de* 
oeive  them  ;  and  by  that  diligence  and  exactness 
may  easily  be  known  to  be  studious  of  truth,  and 
a  lover  of  iL  What  therefore  Brutus  thought 
worthy  to  transcribe  with  his  own  hand  out  of 
hun,  I  need  not  be  a^amed  to  copy  after  him  : 
^*  I  believe,  (says  Poly  bins,)  that  Nature  herself 
has  constituted  truth  as  the  supreme  deity,  which 
is  to  be  adored  by  mankind,  and  that  she  has 
given  it  greater  force  than  any  of  the  rest ;  for 
being  opposed,  as  she  is  on  all  sides,  and  appear- 
ances of  truth  so  often  passing  for  the  thing  itself, 
in  behalf  of  plausible  falsehoods,  yet  by  her  won- 
derful operation  she  insinuates  herself  into  the 
minds  of  men  ;  sometime  exerting  her  strength 
immediately,  and  sometimes  lying  hid  in  darkness 
fer  length  of  time;  but  at  last  she  struggles 
through  it,  and  appears  triumphant  over  false^ 
hood."  This  sincerity  Polybius  preferred  to  all 
bis  friends,  and  even  to  his  father :  ^^  In  all  other 
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offices  of  life,  (says  he,)  I  praise  a  lover  of  his 
fHends,  and  of  his  native  country  ;  but  in  writing 
history,  I  am  obliged  to  devest  myself  of  all  other 
obligations,  and  sacrifice  them  all  to  truth.** 

Aratus,  the  Sicyonian,  in  the  childhood  of  our 
author,  was  the  chief  of  the  Achaian  common- 
wealth ;  a  man  in  principal  esteem,  both  in  \m 
own  country  and  all  the  provinces  of  Greece ; 
admired  universally  for  his  probity,  his  wisdom,  his 
just  administration,  and  his  conduct ;  in'  remem* 
brance  of  all  which,  his  grateful  countrymen,  after 
his  decease,  ordained  him  those  honours  which  are 
only  due  to  heroes.  Him  our  Polybius  had  in 
veneration,  and  formed  himself  by  imitation  of  his 
virtues ;  and  is  never  wanting  in  his  commenda- 
tions through  the  course  of  his  history.  Yet 
even  this  man,  when  the  cause  of  truth  required 
it,  is  many  times  reproved  by  him  for  his  slowness 
in  counsel,  his  tardiness  in  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprizes,  his  tedious  and  more  than  Spanish 
deliberations;  and  his  heavy  and  cowardly  pro- 
ceedings are  as  freely  blamed  by  our  Polybius,  as 
they  were  afterwards  by  Plutarch,  who  questionless 
drew  his  character  from  this  history.  In  plain 
terms,  that  wise  general  scarce  ever  performed  any 
great  action  but  by  night:  the  glittering  of  a 
sword  before  his  face  was  ofFensive  to  his  eyes : 
our  author  therefore  boldly  accuses  him  of  his 
faint-heartedness ;  attributes  the  defeat  at  Caphise 
wholly  to  him  ;  and  is  not  sparing  to  affirm,  that 
all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with  trophies^  which 
were  set  up  as  the  monuments  of  his  losses.    He 
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sometimes  praises,  and  at  other  times  condemns  the 
proceedings  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  the  son 
of  Demetrius,  according  to  the  occasions  which 
h^  gave  him  by  the  variety  and  inequality  of  his 
Cfmduct ;  and  this  most  exquisite  on  either  side. 
lb  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  incon* 
atancy  of  his  judgment,  and  chapters  even  his  own 
Aratus  on  the  same  head  ;  shewing  by  many  ex- 
amples, produced  fit)m  their  actions,  how  many 
miseries  they  had  both  occasioned  to  the  Grecians;. 
and  attributing  it  to  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, which  can  make  nothing  perfect.  But  some 
qien  are  brave  in  battle,  who  are  weak  in  counsel, 
¥^hiqh  daily  experience  sets  before  our  eyes ;  others 
deliberate  wisely,  but  are  weak  in  the  performing 
part ;  and  even  no  man  is  the  same  to-day,  which 
he  was  yesterday,  or  may  be  to-morrow.  On  this 
account,  says  our  author,  ^^  A  good  man  is  some- 
times liable  to  blame,  and  a  bad  man,  though  not 
often,  may  possibly  deserve  to  be  commended.'* 
And  for  this  very  reason  he  severely  taxes  Timaeus, 
a  malicious  historian,  who  will  allow  no  kind  of 
virtue  to  Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  but  de- 
tracts from  all  his  actions,  even  the  most  glorious, 
because  in  general  he  was  a  vicious  man.  ^^  Is  it  to 
be  thought,  (saysCasaubon,)  that  Polybius  loved  the 
memory  of  Agathocles,  the  tyrant,  or  hated  that  of 
the  virtuous  Aratus  ?"  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
commend  a  tyrant,  and  another  thing  to  overpass 
in  silence  those  laudable  actions  which  are  per- 
fimned  by  him ;  because  it  argues  an  author  of  the 
same  falsehood,  to  pretermit  what  has  actually  been 
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done^  as  to  feign  those  actions  which  have  never 
been* 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  in  this  place  to  give 
another  famous  instance  of  the  candour  and  inte« 
grity  of  our  historian.  There  had  been  an  ancient 
league  betwixt  the  republick  of  Achaia  and  the 
Kings  of  Egypt,  which  was  entertained  by  both 
parties,  sometimes  on  the  same  conditions,  and 
sometimes  also  the  confederacy  was  renewed  on 
other  terms.  It  happened  in  the  148th  Olympiad*, 
that  Ptolomy  Epiphanes  on  this  occasion  sent  one 
Demetrius,  his  ambassador  to  the  commonwealth- 
of  Achaia.  That  republick  was  then  ruinously 
divided  into  two  factions,  whereof  the  heads  on 
one  side  were  Philopoemen,  and  Lycortas^  the 
father  of  our  author ;  of  the  adverse  party,  the 
chief  was  Aristaenus,  with  some  other  principal 
Achaians.  The  faction  of  Philopoemen  was  pre- 
valent in  the  council,  for  renewing  the  confede- 
racy with  the  King  of  Egypt ;  in  order  to  which, 
Lycortas  received  a  commission  to  go  to  that  court, 
and  treat  the  articles  of  alliance.  Accordingly  he 
goes,  and  afterwards  returns,  and  gives  account 
to  his  superiours,  that  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
Aristaenus,  hearing  nothing  but  a  bare  relation  of 
a  league  that  was  made,  without  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  conditions  of  it,  and  well  knowing 
that  several  forms  of  those  alliances  had  been  used 
in  the  former  negociations,  asked  Lycortas  in  the 

9  In  the  year  pf  Rome  j68f 
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couQCtl^  according  to  which  of  them  this  [M-esent 
conibderacy  was  made  ?  To  this  question  of  bis 
eneoiy,  Lycortas  had  not  a  word  to  answer.  For 
it  had  so  happened  by  the  wonderful  neglect  of 
PhilopoBmen  and  hisown^  and  also  that  of  Ptolo- 
my*8  counsellors^ — or,  as  I  rather  believe,  by  their 
onft  contrived, — that  the  whole  transaction  had 
been  kx)sely  and  confusedly  managed,  which,  in  a 
IMMer  of  so  great  importance,  redounded  to  the 
acandal  and  ignominy  of  Philopoemen  and  Ly- 
cortas, in  the  face  of  that  grave  assembly.  Now 
these  proceedings  our  author  so  relates,  as  if  he 
had  hetn  speaking  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  no 
manner  of  relation,  though  one  of  them  was  his 
own  fiither,  and  the  other  always  esteemed  by  him 
in  the  place  of  a  better  father.  But  being  mind- 
iill  of  the  law  which  himself  had  instituted,  con* 
cesning  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  historian, 
(wliich  is  truth,)  he  chose  rather  to  be  thought  a 
lover  of  it,  than  of  either  of  his  parents.  It  is 
true,  Lycortas  in  all  probability  was  dead  when 
Fdybius  wrote  this  history  ;  but  had  he  been  then 
living,  we  may  safely  think  that  his  son  would 
have  assumed  the  same  liberty,  and  not  feared  to 
have  offended  him  in  behalf  of  truth. 

Another  part  of  this  veracity  is  also  deserving 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  though  at  the  same  time 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  also  an  effect  of  a 
sound  judgment, — that  he  perpetually  explodes 
the  legends  of  prodigies  and  miracles,  and  instead 
of  them^  most  accurately  searches  into  the  natural 
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causes  of  those  actions  which  he  describes ;  finr 
from  the  first  of  these  the  latter  follows  of  direct 
consequence.  And  for  this  reason  he  professes  an 
immortal  enmity  to  those  tricks  and  juggliiogs 
which  the  common  people  believe  as  real  miracles^ 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
produced  them.  But  he  had  made  a  diligent 
search  into  them^  and  found  out  that  they  pro- 
ceeded either  from  the  fond  credulity  of  the  people; 
or  were  imposed  on  them  by  the  craft  of  those 
whose  interest  it  was  that  they  should  be  believed^ 
You  hear  not  in  Polybius^  that  it  rained  blood  or 
stones  ;  that  a  bull  had  spoken ;  or  a  thousand  such 
impossibilities,  with  which  Livy  perpetually  crowds 
the  calends  of  almost  every  consulship.  His  new 
years  could  no  more  begin  without  them^  during 
his  description  of  the  Punick  wars,  than  our  prog* 
nosticating  almanacks  without  the  effects  of  the 
present  oppositions  betwixt  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
the  foretelling  of  comets  and  coruscations  in  the 
air ;  which  seldom  happen  at  the  times  assigned 
by  our  astrologers,  and  almost  always  fail  in  their 
events.  If  you  will  give  credit  to  some  other 
authors,  some  god  was  always  present  with  Han- 
nibal or  Scipio,  to  direct  their  actions;  that  a 
visible  deity  wrought  journey-work  under  Han- 
nibal, to  conduct  him  through  the  difficult  pas- 
sages of  the  Alps;  and  another  did  the  same 
office  of  drudgery  for  Scipio  when  he  besieged 
New  Carthage,  by  draining  the  water,  which 
otherwise  would  have  drowned  his  army  in  their 
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fadh  approaches :  which  Polybius  observing,  says 
wittily  and  truly,  that  the  authors  of  such  fabulous 
kind  of  stuff  write  tragedies,  not  histories.     For, 
as  the  poets,  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  plot,  bungle  up  their  catastrophe  with  a 
god  descending  in  a  machine,  so  these  inconside- 
rate hbtorians,  when  they  have  brought  their  he- 
roes into  a  plunge  by  some  rash  and  headlong 
undertaking,  having  no  human  way  remaining  to 
disengage  them  with  their  honour,  are  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  miracle ;  and  introduce  a  god  for 
their  deliverance.     It  is  a  common  fi-enzy  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  says  Casaubon,  to  be  alwa}rs 
engaging  heaven  on  their  side ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
successful  stratagem  of  any  General  to  gain  autho- 
rity among  his  soldiers,  if  he  can  persuade  them 
that  he  is  the  man  by  fate  appointed  for  such  or 
soch  an  action,  though  most  impracticable.     To 
be  favoured  of  God,  and  command  (if  it  may  be 
permitted  so  to  say)  the  extraordinary  concourse 
of  Providence,  sets  off  a  hero,  and  makes  more 
specious  the  cause  for  which  he  fights,  without 
any  consideration  of  morality,  which  ought  to  be 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  our  actions :  for 
where  that  is  violated,  God  is  only  present  in  per- 
mission ;  and  suffers  a  wrong  to  be  done,  but  not 
commands  it.     Light  historians,  and  such  as  are 
superstitious  in  their  natures,  by  the  artifice  of 
feigned  miracles  captivate  the  gross  understand- 
ings of  their  readers,  and  please  their  fancies  by 
relations  of  things  which  are  rather  wonderful  than 
VOL.  III.  a 
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true ;  but  such  as  arc  of  a  more  profound  and 
solid  judgment^  (which  is  the  character  of  our 
Polybius^)  have  recourse  only  to  their  own  natond 
lightS3  and  by  them  pursue  the  methods  at  least 
of  probability^  if  they  cannot  arrive  to  a  settled 
certainty.  He  was  satisfied  that  Hannibal  was 
not  the  first  who  had  made  a  passage  through  the 
Alps^  but  that  the  Gauls  had  been  before  him  in 
their  descent  on  Italy ;  and  also  knew  that  tlua 
most  prudent  Greneral^  when  he  laid  his  design  of 
invading  that  country,  had  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Grauls,  and  prepossessed  them  in  his  favour  \ 
and  before  he  stirred  a  foot  from  Spain^  had  pro- 
vided against  all  those  difficulties  which  he  foresaw 
in  his  attempt,  and  compassed  his  undertakings 
which  indeed  was  void  of  miracles,  but  full  of 
conduct,  and  military  experience.  In  the  same 
manner,  Scipio,  before  he  departed  from  Rome,  to 
take  his  voyage  into  Spain,  had  carefully  consi- 
dered every  particular  circumstance  which  might 
cross  his  purpose,  and  made  his  enterprize  as  eaqf 
to  him  as  human  prudence  could  provide ;  so  that 
he  was  victorious  over  that  nation,  not  by  virtue 
of  any  miracle,  but  by  his  admirable  forecast,  and 
wise  conduct  in  the  execution  of  his  design.  Of 
which  though  Polybius  was  not  an  eye-witness^ 
he  yet  had  it  from  the  best  testimony,  which  was 
that  of  Laelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio,  who  acoom- 
panied  him  in  that  expedition ;  of  whom  our  author 
with  great  diligence  enquired  concerning  eveiy 
thing  of  moment  which  happened  in  that  war^ 
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9Ik1  whom  be  commends  for  bis  sincerity  in  tbat 
relation. 

Wtensoever  be  gives  us  tbe  account  of  any 
eonsiderable  action^  he  never  &ils  to  tell  us  why  it 
fucceeded,  or  for  what  reason  it  miscarried  ;  to- 
gether with  all  the  antecedent  causes  of  its  under* 
taking,  and  the  manner  of  its  performance;  all 
which   he  accurately  explains :  of  which  I  will 
select  but  some  few  instances,  because  I  want  lei- 
sure to  expatiate  on  many.  In  the  fragments  of  the 
seventeenth  book  he  makes  a  learned  dissertation 
concerning  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  gross  body 
of  ibot,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  invin- 
cible, till  experience  taught  the  contrary  by  the 
success  of  the  battle  which   Philip  lost  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome ;  and  the  manifest  and 
most  certain  causes  are  therein  related,  which 
prove  it  to  be  inferior  to   the  Roman  legions. 
When  also  he  had  told  us  in  his  former  books,  of 
tbe   three  great   battles  wherein  Hannibal  had 
overthrown  the  Romans,  and  the  l^t  at  Cannae, 
wherein  he  had  in  a  manner  conquered  that  re- 
pub)ick,  he  gives  the  reasons  of  every  defeat,  either 
from  the  choice  of  ground,  or  the  strength  of  the 
foreign  horse  in  Hannibars  army,  or  the  ill-timing 
of  the  fight  on  the  vanquished  side.     After  this, 
when  he  describes  the  turn  of  fortune  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,  you  are  visibly  conducted  up- 
wards to   the  causes  of  that  change,    and   the 
reasonableness  of  the  method  which  was  afterwards 
pursued  by  that  commonwealth,  which  raised  it  to 
the  empire  of  the  world.     In  these  and  many 
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Other  examples,  which  for  brevity  are  omitted, 
there  is  nothing  more  plain  than  that  Polybius 
denies  all  power  to  fortune,  and  places  the  sum  of 
success  in  providence  :  trvfA^ounylm  tv^^  airui^^i 
(f>(xijXo9y  indeed,  are  his  words.  It  is  a  madness  to 
make  fortune  the  mistress  of  events^  because  in 
herself  she  is  nothing,  can  rule  nothing,  but  is 
ruled  by  prudence.  So  that  whenever  our  author 
seems  to  attribute  any  thing  to  chance,  he  speaks 
only  with  the  vulgar,  and  desires  so  to  be  under* 
stood. 

But  here  I  must  make  bold  to  part  company 
with  Casaubon  for  a  moment.  He  is  a  vehement 
friend  to  any  author  with  whom  he  has  taken  any 
pains ;  and  his  partiality  to  Fersius,  in  opposition 
to  Juvenal,  is  too  fresh  in  my  memory  to  be  for- 
gotten. Because  Polybius  will  allow  nothing  to 
the  power  of  chance,  he  takes  ah  occasion  to 
infer,  that  he  believed  a  Providence ;  sharply  in- 
veighing against  those  who  have  accused  him  c£ 
atheism.  He  makes  Suidas  his  second  in  this 
quarrel ;  and  produces  his  single  evidence,  and  that 
but  a  bare  assertion  neither, '  without  proof^  that 

*  Our  author's  attachment  to  English  idiom  is  observ- 
able in  all  his  writings,  but  perhaps  he  has  sometimei 
carried  it  too  far ;  and  as  he  says  elsewhere,  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  49.)  one  may  be  here  tempted  to  ask,  "  is  this  idiom, 
or  false  grammar  and  nonsense,  couched  under  the  spe- 
cious name  oi  Anglicism  ?"  It  is  strange  that  nather  should 
represent  too ;  and  yet  what  other  signification  has  the 
word  here  ?   We  have  again  the  same  phraseology  in  his 
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Polybios  believed  with  us  Christians,  GrOD  admi- 
nistered all  human  actions  and  affairs.     But  our 
author  will  not  be  defended  in  this  case ;  his  whole 
h»tory  reclaims  to  that  opinion.    When  he  speaks 
of  Providence,  or  of  any  divine  admonition,  he  is 
as  much  in  jest,  as  when  he  speaks  of  fortune  ;  it 
is  all  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar.     Prudence  was 
the  only  Divinity  which  he  worshipped,  and  the 
possession  of  virtue  the  only  end  which  he  pro- 
posed.     If  I  would  have  disguised  this  to  the 
reader,  it  was  not  in  my  power.    The  passages 
which  manifestly  prove  his  irreligion,  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  I  need  not  quote  them.     Neither  do  I 
know  any  reason  why  Casaubon  should  enlarge  so 
much  in  his  justification  ;  since   to  believe  false 
;godSy  and  to  believe  none,  are  errours  of  the  same 
knportance.    He  who  knew  not  our  God,  saw 
through  the  ridiculous  opinions  of  the  heathens 
concerning  theirs ;  and  not  being  able  without 
revelation  to  go  farther,  stopped  at  home  in  his 
own  breast,  and  made  prudence  his  goddess,  truth 
his  search,  and  virtue  his  reward.     If  Casaubon, 
like  him,  had  followed  truth,  he  would  have  saved 
me  the  ungrateful  pains  of  contradicting  him ;  but 
even  the  reputation   of  Polybius,  if  there  were 
occa^on,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  truth,  according  to 
his  own  maxim. 

Defence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  (vol.  ii.  p.  101) : 
*•  I  know  not  four  men  in  their  whole  party,  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  for  above  this  year  past,  and  with  them  neither 
but  casually  and  cursorily."  Here  however,  the  callida 
junciura  renders  this  use  of  the  word  less  exceptionable. 
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As  for  the  wisdom  of  our  author^  whereby  he 
wonderfully  foresaw  the  decay  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  those  civil  wars  which  turned  it  down 
from  a  commonwealth  to  an  absolute  monarchy, 
he  who  will  take  the  pains  to  review  this  bistoty, 
will  easily  perceive  that  Polybius  was  of  the  b€»t 
sort  of  prophets,  who  predict  from  natural  causes 
those  events  which  must  naturally  proceed  from 
them.  And  these  things  were  not  to  succeed  even 
in  the  compass  of  the  next  century  to  that  wherein 
he  lived,  but  the  person  was  then  living  who  was 
the  first  mover  towards  them ;  and  that  was  that 
great  Scipio  Airicanus,  who,  by  cajoling  the  peo- 
ple to  break  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  the 
government  in  his  favour,  by  bringing  him  too 
early  to  the  consulship,  *  and  afterwards  by  making 
their  discipline  of  war  precarious,  first  taught  them 
to  devolve  the  power  and  authority  of  the  senate 
into  the  hands  of  one,  and  then  to  make  that  one 
to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  soldiery ;  which 
though  he  practised  at  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  yet  it 
drew  after  it  those  &tal  consequences,  which  not 
only  ruined  the  republick,  but  also,  in  process  cf 
time,  the  monarchy  itself.     But  the  author 


*  The  legal  age  at  which  the  consulship  might  be  en* 
joyed,  was  forty-three.  But  this  rule  was  dispensed  with 
in  several  instances.  The  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  (who 
is  the  person  here  mentioned,)  was  created  consul  A.U.C. 
606,  when  he  was  but  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  The 
elder  Scipio  attained  the  same  dignity,  when  he  was  ODly 
twenty-eight  years  old. 
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too  much  in  tbe  interests  of  that  femily^  to  name 
Scipio ;  and  therefore  he  gives  other  reasons^  to 
whfch  I  refer  the  reader^  that  I  may  avoid  pro- 
lixity. 

By  what  degrees  Polybius  arrived  to  this  height 
of  knowledge^  aod  consummate  judgment  in  af^ 
fiurSy  it  will  not  be  hard  to  make  the  reader  com- 
piehend ;  for  presupposing  in  him  all  that  birth  or 
nature  could  give  a  man,  who  was  formed  for  the 
maoagement  of  great  affairs,  and  capable  of  re* 
conding  them,  he  was  likewise  entered  from  his 
yoBth  into  those  emf^yments  which  add  experi- 
ence to  natural  endowments ;  being  joined  in 
commission  with  his  &ther,  Lycortas,  and  the 
jfoonger  Aratus,  befen'e  the  age  of  twenty,  in  an 
embassy  to  Egypt :  after  which  he  was  pe^tually 
in  the  business  of  bis  own  commonwealth^  or  that 
of  Borne.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  one  part  of  the 
Roman  felicity,  that  he  was  bom  in  an  age  when 
tbek  commonwealth  was  growing  to  the  height ; 
that  he  might  be  the  historian  of  those  great  ac* 
tions  which  were  performed  not  only  in  his  life- 
time, but  the  chief  of  them  even  in  his  sight. 

I  must  confess  that  tbe  preparations  to  his  his- 
toty,  or  the  Prolegomena,  as  they  are  called,  are 
very  large,  and  the  digressions  in  it  are  exceeding 
frequent.  But  as  to  his  preparatives,  they  were  but 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  comprehend  the 
drift  and  design  of  his  undertaking:  and  the 
digressions  arc  also  so  instructive,  that  we  may 
truly  say,  they  transcend  the  profit  which  we  re^ 
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ccive  from  the  matter  of  fact.  *  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude  him  to  be  a  great  talker ;  but 
we  must  grant  him  to  be  a  prudent  man.  Wc 
can  spare  nothing  of  all  he  says,  it  is  so  much  to 
our  improvement ;  and  if  the  rest  of  his  histoiy 
had  remained  to  us,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  been  more  close  :  for  we  can  scarce  conceive 
what  was  left  in  nature  for  him  to  add,  he  has  so 
emptied  almost  all  the  commonplaces  of  digres- 
sions already ;  or  if  he  could  have  added  any 
thing,  those  observations  might  have  been  as  use- 
ful and  as  necessary  as  the  rest  which  he  has 
given  us,  and  that  are  descended  to  our  hands. 

I  will  say  nothing  farther  of  the  Excerpt  a,  which 
(as  Casaubon  thinks,)  are  part  of  that  Epitome 
which  was  begun  to  be  made  by  Marcus  Brutus,^ 

'  The  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Vigneul  Marville,  (Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Liteni- 
ture,  ii.  20.)  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Speaking  of 
Polybius,  he  observes,  that  his  digressions  are  so  long,  and 
so  foreign  to  his  subject,  that  the  reader  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  decide,  whether  he  is  perusing  a  course  of  philo- 
sophical lectures,  or  an  historical  narrative  :*'etantospesso» 
e  tanto  prolissamente  fuori  della  narratione  principale, 
che  si  puo  stare  in  dubbio,  s'egli  6  piu  faccia  lettioni  phi* 
losophici  ed  academici,  6  piu  raconti  successi  publici»  e 
propriamente  historici." 

^  The  notion  entertained  by  Casaubon  and  La  Mothe- 
Ic-Vayer,  that  the  Excerpta  from  the  sixth  to  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  lost  books  of  Polybius,  were  part  of  the 
Epitome  said  to  have  been  made  by  Brutus,  has  been 
shewn  to  be  unfounded,  by  Valesius,  (Henri  de  Valob»} 
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but  never  finished ;  nor  of  those  embassies  which 
are  collected  and  compiled  by  the  command  of 
C!oiistantine  the  Great ;  because  neither  of  them 
are  translated  in  this  work.  And  whether  or  no 
they  will  be  added  in  another  impression,  I  am  not 
certain ;  the  translator  of  these  five  books  having 
carried  his  work  no  farther  than  it  was  perfect. 
He,  I  suppose,  will  acquaint  you  with  his  own 
purpose,  in  the  pre&ce  which  I  hear  he  intends  to 
prefix  before  Polybius. 

Let  us  now  hear  Polybius  himself  describing  an 
accomplished  historian,  wherein  we  shall  see  his 
own  picture,  as  in  a  glass,  reflected  to  him,  and 
given  us  afterwards  to  behold  in  the  writing  of 
this  history. 

Hato  said  of  old,  that  it  would  be  happy  for 
mankind,  if  either  philosophers  administered  the 
government,  or  that  governors  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  I  may  also  say,  that 
it- would  be  happy  for  history,  if  those  who  under- 
take to  write  it,  were  men  conversant  in  political 
af&irs ;  who  applied  themselves  seriously  to  their 
undertaking,  not  negligently,  but  as  such  who 
were  fully  persuaded  that  they  undertook  a  work 
of  the  greatest  moment,  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lency, and  the  most  necessary  for  mankind  ;  esta- 

who,  in  his  preface  to  the  Excerpta  of  Peiresc»  (4to. 
1624)  has  pointed  out  the  criterions,  by  which  extracts 
from  works  which  have  perished  may  be  distinguished 
from  abridgments. 
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blishing  this  as  the  foundation  whereon  tfai^  are  to 
build,  that  they  can  never  be  cqiable  of  perform- 
ing their  duty  as  they  ought^  unless  th^  havB 
formed  themselves  beforehand  to  their  under- 
taking, by  prudence,  and  long  experience  of  af- 
fairs ;  without  which  endowments  and  advantagei^ 
if  they  attempt  to  write  a  history,  they  will  M 
into  a  various  and  endless  labyrinth  of  errours. 

When  we  hear  this  author  speaking,  we  are 
ready  to  think  ourselves  engaged  in  a  convcraaiiat 
with  Cato  the  Censor,  with  Lelius,  with  Masstnina, 
and  with  the  two  Scipios ;  that  is,  with  the  greatert 
heroes  and  most  prudent  men  of  the  greatest  age 
in  the  Roman  commonwealth.  This  sets  me  m 
on  fire,  when  I  am  reading  either  here,  or  in  any 
ancient  author,  their  lives  and  actions,  that  I  can- 
not hold  from  breaking  out  with  Montague  into 
this  expression :  ^^  It  is  just,  says  he,  for  eveij 
^^  honest  man  to  be  content  with  the  govammeot 
^^  and  laws  of  his  native  country,  without  endea- 
'^  vouring  to  alter  or  subvert  them  ;  but  if  I  wot 
^^  to  choose — where  I  would  have  been  bom,  it 
^^  should  have  been  in  a  Commonwealth.**  Ife 
indeed  names  Venice,  which,  for  many  reasoniy 
should  not  be  my  wish  ;  but  rather  Rome  in  such 
an  age,  if  it  were  possible,  as  that  wherein  Pd^mN 
lived ;  or  that  of  Sparta,  whose  constitution  for  a 
republick  is  by  our  author  compared  with  Rome^ 
to  which  he  justly  gives  the  preference. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  compare  Polybius  and 
Tacitus  ;  though,  if  I  should  attempt  it  upon  the 
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whole  merits  of  the  cause,  I  must  allow  to  Poly* 
YnM  the  greater  comprehension  and  the  larger 
tOful ;  to  TVicitus  the  greater  eloquence,  and  die 
mora  close  connection  of  his  thoughts.  The 
mmamcr  c£  Tacitus  in  writing  is  more  like  the 
foioe  and  gravity  of  Demosthenes ;  that  of  Po- 
lybiM  more  like  the  copiousness  and  diflusive 
^efiBfacter  of  Cicero.  Amongst  historians,  Tacitus 
imitated  Thucydides,  and  F6lybius  Herodotus. 
Polybius  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  common- 
weidth^  by  luxury^  lust,  and  cruelty ;  Tacitus  fore- 
saw in  the  causes  those  events  which  should  de- 
stroy the  monarchy.  They  arc  both  of  them, 
without  dispute,  the  best  historians  in  their  several 
kinds.  In  this  they  are  alike,  that  both  of  them 
sufiered  under  the  iniquity  of  the  times  in  which 
ibey  lived ;  both  their  histories  are  dismembered, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  lost,  and  they  are  inter- 
pdated  in  many  places.  Had  their  works  been 
perfect,  we  might  have  had  longer  histories,  but  not 
better.  Casaubon,  according  to  his  usual  partiality, 
ccmdemns  Tacitus  that  he  may  raise  Polybius ;  who 
needs  not  any  sinister  artifice  to  make  him  appear 
equal  to  the  best.  Tacitus  described  the  times 
of  tyranny ;  but  he  always  writes  with  some  kind 
of  indignation  against  them.  It  is  not  his  fault 
that  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  were 
bad  princes.  He  is  accused  of  malevolence,  and 
of  taking  actions  in  the  worst  sense  :  but  we  are 
still  to  remember  that  those  were  the  actions  of 
tyrants.     Had  the  rest  of  his  history  remained  to 
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US,  we  had  certainly  found  a  better  account  of 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  who  weie 
virtuous  Emperors ;  and  he  would  have  given  the 
principles  of  their  actions  a  contrary  turn.  But  it 
is  not  my  business  to  defend  Tacitus  ;  neither  dare 
I  decide  the  preference  betwixt  him  and  our  Poly- 
bins.  They  are  equally  profitable  and  instructive 
to  the  reader ;  but  Tacitus  more  useful  to  those 
who  are  bom  under  a  monarchy,  Polybius  to  those 
who  live  in  a  republick. 

What  may  farther  be  added  concerning  the 
history  of  this  author,  I  leave  to  be  performed  by 
the  elegant  translator  of  his  work. 
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OF   THE  THIRD  PART  OF 

POETICAL    MISCELLANIES.^ 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

MY    LORD    RADCLIFFE.6 

JL  HESE  Miscellany  Poems  are  by  many  titles 
ycmrs.  The  first  they  claim,  fi-om  your  accept- 
ance of  my  {»omise  to  present  them  to  you^  before 
some  of  them  were  yet  in  being.  The  rest  are 
derived  from  your  own  merit,  the  exactness  of 
yooT  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the  candour  of  your 
nature,  easy  to  forgive  some  trivial  faults,  when 
they  come  accompanied  with  countervailing  beau- 
ties.    But  after  all,  though  these  are  your  equi- 

'  This  collection  was  published  in  octavo  in  1693, 
under  the  title  of  Examem  Poeticum  ;  being  the  Third 
Part  of  Miscellany  Poems,  &c, 

^  Francis,  Lord  RadclifFe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis, 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fcnwick,  of  Meldon,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  widow  of Lawson,  of  Grove,  in  the 

cottnty  of  York,  Esq.  He  married  in  August  1687,  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father,  Mary  Tudor,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  born  in  October  1673. 


V^  ^""t  tf  raised  f^  '         to  ^^\^  ^o  J?>- 

e^ .'r^nd  ^ess  ^'^ot  ever  <*^^J«pcit»ci^       , 
teaming  *;^  ever  b^'     ^\  not  ^^^  «tfoe 

tiioeserv^  „  arc   o^i^Y        v.vpoct«y  *      -t  t»M» 
i»«   .     for  ev«-       „J„  fot  «»  ^U,«e  •  *" 
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often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men ;  thej 
sec  not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same  co* 
kMia  with  other  men :  all  whom  they  affect 
look  golden  to  them^  when  the  gilding  is  only 
in  their  own  distempered  sight.  ^  These  con- 
sidentions  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt 
(or  those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I 
am^  not  ashamed  to  be  little^  when  I  see  them  so 
inAinously  great.  Neither  do  I  know  why  the 
name  o(  Poet  should  be  dishonourable  to  me,  if  I 
am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am  ;  for  I  will  never  do 
aay  thing  that  shall  dishonour  it.  The  notions  of 
dMiBlity  are  known  to  all  men.  None  can  pre* 
lend  ignorance  of  those  ideas  which  are  inborn  in 
mMikind ;  and  if  I  see  one  thing,  and  practise  the 
cxMitnuy,  I  must  be  disingenuous  not  to  acknow* 
ledge  a  clear  truths  and  base  to  act  against  the  light 
of  Biy  own  conscience.  For  the  reputation  of  my 
honcaiyy  no  man  can  question  it,  who  has  any  of 
his  own ;  for  that  of  my  poetry,  it  shall  either 
stand  by  its  own  merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.  Ill 
writers  are  usually  the  sharpest  censors  ;  for  they 
(as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said^) 

When  in  the  full  perfection  of  decay, 
Tom  vinegar,  and  come  again  in  play.  * 

7  So  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism  : 

"  All  seems  infected,  that  the  infected  spy, 
^*  As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye.'' 
•  These  lines  are  quoted  from  Lord  Dorset's  Verses 
addressed  "  to  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  on  his  incomparable 
incomprehensible  Poem,  called  The  British  Princes  :" 
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Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of 
a  critick^  I  mean  of  a  critick  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  this  age ;  for  formerly  they  were  quite 
another  species  of  men.     They  were  defenders  of 
poets^   and  commentators  on    their  works ;— to 
illustrate  obscure  beauties ;  to  place  some  passages 
in  a  better  light ;  to  redeem  others  from  malicious 
interpretations ;  to  help  out  an  author's  modesty^ 
who  is  not  ostentatious  of  his  wit ;  and,  in  short, 
to  shield  him  from  the  ill-nature  of  those  fellowi^ 
who  were  then  called  2^ili  and  Momi,  and  now 
take  upon  themselves  the  venerable  name  of  cen« 
sors.   But  neither  Zoilus,  nor  he  who  endeavoured 
to  defame  Virgil,  were  ever  adopted  into  the  name 
of  criticks  by  the  ancients.    What  their  reputa- 
tion was  then,  we  know  ;  and  their  successors  in 
this  age  deserve  no  better.     Are  our  auxiliaiy 
forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  Are  they,  who  at  best 
are  but  wits  of  the  second  order,  and  whose  only 
credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  obtained  hf 
being  subservient  to  the  fame  of  writers,  are  these 
become  rebels,  of  slaves;  and  usurpers,  of  subjects} 
Or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honourable  terms  of 
them,  are  they,  from  our  seconds,  become  principals 
against  us  ?    Does  the  ivy  undermine  the  oak, 
which  supports  its  weakness  ?  What  labour  would 
it  cost  them  to  put  in  a  better  line  than  the  worst 

*•  Wit,  like  tierce-claret,  when  it  begins  to  pall, 

"  Neglected  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all ; 

•*  But,  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay, 

••  Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play.'* 
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if  those  which  they  expunge  in  a  true  poet? 
Petronius,  the  greatest   wit  perhaps  of  all   the 
ttmnans,  yet  when  his  envy  prevailed  upon  his 
udgment  to  fall  on  Lucan^  he  fell  himself  in  his 
ttempt.     He  performed  worse   in  his  Essay  of 
he  Civil  War,  than  the  author  of  Pharsalia; 
nd  avoiding  his  errours,  has  made  greater  of  his 
WDu     Julius  Scaliger  would  needs   turn  down 
lomor,  and  abdicate  him,  after  the  possession 
f  Ihitse  thousand  years :    has  he  succeeded  in 
18  attempt  ?    He  has  indeed  shewn  us  some  of 
lose  imperfections  in  him,  which  are  incident  to 
uinali  kind  ;  but  who  had  not  rather  be  that 
[oilier,  than  this  Scaliger  ?    You  see  the  same 
jfpercritick,  when  he  endeavours  to  mend  the 
Bginning  of  Claudian,  (a  faulty  poet,  and  living 
L  a  barbarous  age,)  yet  how  short  he  comes  of 
im^  and  substitutes  such  verses  of  his  own,  as 
MWiirr  tbc  ferula.  What  a  censure  has  he  made  of . 
Bcan,  that  ^^  he  rather  seems  to  bark  than  sing  ?'* 
/tould  any  but  a  dog  have  made  so  snarling  a 
imparison  ?    One  would  have  thought  he  had 
med  Latin  as  late  as  they  tell  us  he  did  Greek.^ 
et  he  came  off  with  a  pace  /ttrf,— by  your  good 
ftve,  Lucan  ;  he  called  him  not  by  those  out- 
geous  names  of  fool,  booby,  and  blockhead  :  he 

9  Julius  Scaliger  was  above  thirty  years  old  before  he 
imed  Greek,  and  he  never  attained  any  considerable 
lOwledge  of  that  language.  He  was  forty-scv^n  years 
],  when  his  first  work  was  published. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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bad  somewhat  more  of  good  manners  than  his 
successors,  as  he  had  much  more  knowledge. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  those  gentlemen  in  our 
nation ';  some  of  them  proceeding  with  a  seeming 
moderation  and  pretence  of  respect  to  the  dra- 
maiick  writers  of  the  last  age,  only  scorn  and 
vilify  the  present  poets,  to  set  up  their  predecessors. 
But  this  is  only  in  appearance ;  for  their  real 
design  is  nothing  less  than  to  do  honour  to  any 
man  besides  themselves.  Horace  took  notice  of 
such  men  in  his  age : 

Jngcmis  non  ilUfavet  plauditquc  sepulds^ 
Nostra  std  impugnat ;  nos  nostraqtu  lividus  odii. 

It  is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reve- 
rence to  the  manes  of  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  qnd 
Ben  Jonson,  that  they  commend  their  writings, 
but  to  throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  this  age  ;  thdr 
declaration  is  one  thing,  and  their  practice  is  an- 
other. By  a  seeming  veneration  to  our  fiithers, 
they  would  thrust  out  us  their  lawful  issue,  apd 
govern  us  themselves,  under  a  specious  pretence 
of  reformation.  If  they  could  compass  their  in- 
tent, what  would  wit  and  learning  get  by  such 
a  change  ?  If  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are  worse ; 
and  when  any  of  their  woeful  pieces  come  abroad, 
the  difference  is  so  great  betwixt  them  and  good 
writers,  that  there  need  no  criticisms  on  our  part 
to  decide  it.  When  they  describe  the  writers  of 
this  age,  they  draw  such  monstrous  figures  of  them 
as  resemble  none  of  us ;  our  pretended  pictures 
are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  sat  to 
them :  they  are  all  grotesque ;  the  products  of 
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thar  wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature ;  so 
fiur  fiom  being  copied  from  us,  that  they  resemble 
nothing  that  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be.  But  there 
h  another  sort  of  insects,  more  venomous  than  the 
former ;  those  who  manifestly  aim  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  poetical  church  and  state ;  who  allow 
Bodiing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of  this  or  of 
the  former  age.  These  attack  the  living,  by  raking 
np  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  well  knowing  that  if 
thty  can  subvert  their  original  title  to  the  stage, 
we^  who  claim  under  them,  must  fall  of  course. ' 

'  in  this  passage,  and  afterwards,  where  it  is  said,  that 
the  Greek  writers  gave  us  only  the  rudiments  of  a  stage, 
our  author  appears  to  have  had  in  contemplation  Rymer's 
Short  View  or  Tragedy,  which  was  published  in 
December  1692,  as  I  learn  from  the  Gentleman's 
JoilRNAL  for  that  year.  Rymer,  whom  our  author  here 
oppofes,  was  a  professed  advocate  for  the  ancient,  in 
jNneference  to  the  modern,  dramatists ;  and  had  in  1678 
iisued  out  one  of  the  zvo^ul pieces  alluded  to  in  p.  284, 
moier  the  title  of  Edgar,  an  heroick  tragedy. 

la  one  of  Dryden's  letters  to  Jacob  Tonson,  (see  vol.  i.) 
iritbout  date,  but  apparently  written  in  1693,  he  says, 
^'  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  an  intimation  from  a  friend 
by  letter,  that  one  of  the  Secretary-es,  I  suppose  Tren- 
cliard,  had  informed  the  Queen  that  I  had  abused  her 
government,  (these  were  his  words)  in  my  Epistle  to  my 
Lord  Radclyffe ;  &  that  thereupon  she  had  commanded 
ber  Historiographer  to  fall  upon  my  playes,  which  he 
istiires  me  is  now  doeing.  I  doubt  not  his  malice,  from 
1  former  hint  you  gave  me  :  &  if  he  be  employed,  I  am 
confident  'tis  of  his  own  seeking ;  who,  you  know,  has 
fpoJten  slightly  of  me  in  his  last  critique^  &  thai  gax/e  tnc 
Hcasion  to  snarl  againe,** 
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Peace  be  to  the  venerable  shadea  of  ShaLspeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  !  none  of  the  living  will  presume 
to  have  any  competition  with  them  ;  as  they  were 
our  predecessors,  so  they  were  our  masters.  We 
t  ail  our  plays  under  them ;  but  as  at  the  funerals 
of  a  Turkish  emperor,  our  ensigns  are  fixrled  or 
dragged  upon  the  ground,  in  honour  to  the  dead^ 
so  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own  afterward^ 
to  shew  that  we  succeed ;  if  less  in  dignity,  yet  oo 
the  same  foot  and  title,  which  we  think  too  we 
can  maintain  against  the  insolence  of  our  janiza- 
ries. If  I  am  the  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, who  am  seemingly  courted  and  secredy 
undermined,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  defend 
myself,  when  I  am  openly  attacked ;  and  to  shew 
besides,  that  the  Greek  writers  only  gave  us  the 
rudiments  of  a  stage,  which  they  never  finished ; 
that  many  of  the  tragedies  in  the  former  ago 
amongst  us  were  without  comparison  beymid  those 
of  Spphocles  and  Euripides.  But  at  present,  I 
have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  for  such  an 
undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an  estate 
with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  enjoys 
the  present  profits,  to  feed  his  cause ;  *  but  the 
quantum  mutatus  may  be  remembered  in  due  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge 
— ^who  gave  the  provocation. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  I  confess,  a  long  digresaon, 
from  miscellany  poems  to  modern  tragedies ;  but 

*  Rymer  had  been  appointed  Historiographer  in  the  room 
of  our  author,  soon  after  the  Revglution. 
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I  liBTe  the  ordinary  excuse  of  an  injured  man, 
who  will  be  telling  his  tale  unseamnably  to  his 
betters :  thou^  at  the  same  time  I  am  cettain 
yoQ  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in 
tdl  tlmigs  which  belong  to  one  who  so  truly  ho- 
nours jou.     And  besides,  being  yourself  a  critick 
of  the  genuine  sort,  who  have  read  the  best  au- 
tfaort  iti  their  own  languages,  who  perfectly  dis- 
tinguish of  their  several  merits,  and  in  general 
fsder  them  to  the  modems,  yet  I  know  you  judge 
foft  the  English  tragedies,  against  the  Greek  and 
Im&o^  as  well  as  against  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  of  these  latter  ages«    Indeed  there  is  a 
TUt  difierence  betwixt  arguing  like  Perault, '  in 
bdmlf  of  the  French  poets,  against  Homer  and 
Virgfl,  and  betwixt  giving  the  English  poets  their 
oildDubted  due,  of  excelling  i^^bylus,  Euri^ 
pkleB)  and  Sophocles.     For  if  We  or  our  greater 
finhen  have  not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an 
flbtcdote  perfection,  yet  at  least  we  have  carried 
it  much  &rther  than  those  ancient  Greeks ;  who 
banning  from  a  chorus,  could  never  totally  ex«- 
dude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find  it  an  unpro- 
fitable iocumbrance,  without  any  necessity  of  en^ 
tertttning  it  amongst  us ;  and  without  the  possi* 

*  At  this  time  the  controversy  concerning  the  Supe* 
riilf  excellency  6f  the  ancients  or  moderns  was  at  its 
height.  Perault,  in  his  Parallele,  had  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  moderns ;  Sir  William  Temple,  in  bit 
Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  espoused 
that  of  the  ancients.  These  works  gave  rise  to  Wotton's 
Rir LECTIONS,  which  appeared  in  1694* 
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bility  of  establishing  it  here,  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  a  publick  charge.  Neither  can  we  accept 
of  those  lay-bishops,  as  some  call  them,  who  under 
pretence  of  reforming  the  stage,  ^  would  intrude 
themselves  upon  us,  as  our  superiors;  being  indeed 
incompetent  judges  of  what  is  manners^  what 
religion,  and  least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good 
sense.-  I  can  tell  them  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows, 
that  when  they  come  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
over  us,  they  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves^  as 
they  have  the  laurel. 

As  little  can  I  grant  that  the  French  dramatick 
writers  excel  the  English.  Our  authors  as  &r 
surpass  them  in  genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel  theirs 
in  courage.  It  is  true;,  in  conduct,  they  surpass 
us  either  way ;  yet  that  proceeds  not  so  much 
fix)m  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  difie^ 
rence  of  tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content 
themselves  with  a  thin  design,  without  ejnsodes, 
and  managed  by  few  persons ;  our  audience  will 
not  be  pleased  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an 
underplot,  and  many  actors.     They  follow  the 

4  The  clamour  against  the  entertainments  of  the  stage 
was  begun  in  France  about  this  time ;  and  in  1695  Black* 
man  severely  censured  the  dramatick  poets  of  England  in 
the  Preface  to  Prinxe  Arthur  ;  as  Collier  did  a  few 
years  afterwards,  with  more  vigour.  But  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  work  published  recently  before  the  appearance 
of  this  £pistle,  the  object  of  which  was  the  reformation 
of  the  stage,  except  Rymer^s  book,  already  mentioned ; 
which  probably  is  here  also  alluded  to. 
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ancients  too  servilely  in  the  mechanick  rules; 
and  wte  assume  too  much  licence  to  ourselves  in 
keeping  tbem  only  in  view^  at  too  great  a  distance. 
fiut  if  our  audience  had  their  tastes^  our  poets 
could  more  easily  comply  with  them^  than  the 
Frencii  writers  could  come  up  to  the  sublimity  of 
our  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our 
designs.  However  it  be,  I  dare  establish  it  for  a 
rule  of  practice  on  the  stage,  that  we  are  bound  to 
please  those  whom  we  pretend  to  entertain  ;  and 
that  at  any  price,  religion  and  good  manners  only 
'excepted :  and  I  care  not  much  if  I  give  this 
handle  to  our  bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the 
defence  of  their  scriptions,  as  they  call  them. 
There  is  a  sort  of  merit  in  delighting  the  specta- 
ion,  which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  them^ 
than  that  of  auditors ;  or  else  Horace  is  in  the 
wrong,  when  he  commends  Lucilius  for  it. 

But  these  commonplaces  I  mean  to  treat  at 
greater  leisure  ;  in  the  mean  time  submitting  that 
little  I  have  said  to  your  Lordship*s  approbation  or 
your  censure,  and  choosing  rather  to  entertain  you 
this  way,  as  you  are  a  judge  of  writing,  than  to 
(^ress  your  modesty  with  other  conunendations, 
whfeh,  though  they  are  your  due,  yet  would  not 
be  equally  received  in  this  satirical  and  censorious 
age.  That  which  cannot  without  injury  be  denied 
to  you,  is  the  easiness  of  your  conversation,  far 
from  affectation  or  pride ;  not  denying  even  to 
enemies  their  just  praises.  And  this,  if  I  would 
dwell  on  any  theme  of  this  nature,  it  no  vulgar 
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commendation  to  your  Lordship.  Without  flat- 
tery, my  Lord^  you  have  it  in  your  nature  to  be  a 
patron  and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your 
fortune  has  not  yet  put  into  your  hands  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  it.  What  you  will  be 
hereafter,  may  be  more  than  guessed  by  what  you 
are  at  present.  You  maintain  the  character  of  a 
nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which  gene- 
rally attends  too  many  of  the  nobility  ;  and  when 
you  converse  with  gentlemen,  you  forget  not  that 
you  have  been  of  their  order.  You  are  nuuried 
to  the  daughter  of  a  King,  who,  amoi^t  her 
other  high  perfections,  has  derived  from  him  a 
charming  behaviour,  a  winning  goodness,  and  a 
majestick  person.  The  Muses  and  the  Grnces 
are  the  ornaments  of  your  &mily.  While  the 
Muse  sings,  the  Grace  accompanies  her  viMce;  even 
the  servants  of  the  Muses  have  sometimes  had  the 
happiness  to  hear  her,  and  to  receive  thdr  insp- 
rations  fixMn  her. 

I  will  not  give  mj'self  the  liberty  of  going  fir- 
thcr ;  for  it  is  so  sweet  to  wander  in  a  pleanng 
way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  journey's 
end.  To  keep  myself  from  being  belated  in  my 
letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I  nnist  return  to 
the  place  where  I  was  setting  out.  I  humbly 
dedicate  to  your  Lordship  my  own  labours  in  thb 
Miscellany ;  at  the  same  time,  not  arrogating  to 
myself  the  privilege  of  inscribing  to  you  the  woib 
of  others  who  are  joined  with  me  in  this  under- 
taking, over  which  I  can  pretend  no  right.    Your 
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lady  and  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  hear  me 
read  my  translations  of  Ovid  ;  and  you  both  seemed 
not  to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it  be 
the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest  child, 
I  know  not ;  but  they  appear  to  me  the  best  of 
all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind.^  Perhaps  this 
poet  is  more  easy  to  be  translated,  than  some 
others  whom  I  have  lately  attempted ;  perhaps 
loo^  he  was  more  accc»-ding  to  my  genius.  He  is 
certainly  more  palatable  to  the  reader  than  any  of 
the  Roman  wits,  though  some  of  them  are  more 
lo^y,  some  more  instructive,  and  others  more 
correct*  He  had  learning  enough  to  make  him 
equal  to  the  best ;  but  as  his  verse  came  easily, 
be  wanted  the  toil  of  application  to  amend  it*  He 
ii  often  luxuriant,  both  in  his  &ncy  and  expres- 
sions; and  as  it  has  lately  been  observed,  not 
jJways  natural.  If  wit  be  pleasantry,  he  has  it  to 
txceas ;  but  if  it  be  propriety,*  Lucretius,  Horace, 
and  above  all,  Virgil,  are  his  superiors.  I  have 
Sfttd  so  much  of  him  already  in  my  Preface  to  his 
Heioical  Epistles,  that  there  renuuns  little  to  be 
added  in  this  place.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  copy  his  character,  what  I  could,  in 
ihis'translation,  even  perhaps  farther  than  I  should 

^  Our  author's  preference  of  his  last  performance, 
(whatever  it  may  be)  to  all  his  former  works,  is  very 
observable,  and  has  been  noticed  by  Trapp  in  his  Pr^e- 
LECTIONES :  **  —  illo  judice,  id  plerumque  optimum  est, 
quod  nunc  prae  manibus  habet,  et  in  quo  nunc  occt»- 
patur*" 

*  See  p.  32,  n.  9. 
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have  done, — to  his  very  faults.  Mr.  Ghaptilan^  itk 
his  translation  of  Homer,  professes  to  have  done  it 
somewhat  paraphrastically,  and  that  on  set  pur^ 
pose  ;  his  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  b^ 
translated  in  that  manner. .  I  remember  not  the 
teason  which  he  gives  for  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  is^ 
for  fear  of  omitting  any  of  his  excellencies.  Sure 
I  am,  that  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  miich  niore  par^ 
donable  than  that  of  those  who  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  a  literal  and  close  translation  ;  where 
the  poet  is  confined  so  straitly  to  his  author^s 
words,  that  he  wants  elbow-room  to  express  his 
elegancies.  He  leaves  him  obscure ;  he  leaves 
him  prose,  where  he  found  him  verse :  and  no 
better  than  thus  has  Ovid  been  served  by  the  so 
much-admired  Sandys.  This  is  at  least  the  ides 
which  I  have  remaining  of  his  translation  ;  for  I 
never  read  him  since  I  was  a  boy.  They  who 
take  him  upon  content,  fix)m  the  praises  which 
their  fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment 
by  reading  him  again,  and  see,  (if  they  understand 
the  original,)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's  poetry  in 
his  version  ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  evaporated.  But  this  proceeded  from 
the  wrong  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
they  neither  knew  good  verse,  nor  loved  it :  th^ 
were  scholars,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  pedants ; 
and  for  a  just  reward  of  their  pedantick  pains, 
all  their  translations  want  to  be  translated  into 
English. 
If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have  not 
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flattered  me,  I  have  given  my  author's  sense  far 
the  most  part  truly ;  for  to  mistake  sometimes  is 
incident  to  all  men ;  and  not  to  follow  the  Dutch 
commentators  always,  may  be  forgiven  to  a  man 
who  thinks  them,  in  the  general,  heavy  gnoss- 
witted  fellows,  fit  only  to  gloss  on  their  own  dull 
poets.  But  I  leave  a  farther  satire  on  then-  wit^ 
tin  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to  shew  how  much 
I  love  and  honour  them.  I  have  likewise  at- 
tempted to  restore  Ovid  to  his  native  sweetness^ 
eaaness,  and  smoothness ;  and  to  give  my  poetry 
a  kind  of  cadence,  and  as  we  call  it,  a  run  of 
veatBt,  as  like  the  original  as  the  English  can  come 
up  to  the  Latin.  As  he  seldom  uses  any  synale- 
phas,  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  them  as  often 
as  I  could.  I  have  likewise  given  him  his  own 
turns,  both  on  the  words  and  on  the  thought ; 
which  I  cannot  say  are  inimitable  because  I  have 
coped  them ;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the 
same  diligence :  but  certainly  they  are  wonder-^ 
flilly  graceful  in  this  poet.  Since  I  have  named 
the  synalepha,  which  is  the  cutting  off  one  vowel 
immediately  before  another,  I  will  give  an  example 
of  it  fix)m  Chapman's  Homer,  which  lies  before  me, 
fei^  the  benefit  of  those  who  understand  not  the 
JLatin  prosodia.  It  is  in  the  first  line  of  the  Ar- 
gument to  the  First  Iliad  : 

Apollo's  priest  to  th'  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  &c. 

There,  we  see,  he  makes  it  not, — the  Argrvty  but 
tJf  ArgtvCj  to  shun  the  shpck  of  the  two  vowels 
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immediately  following  each  other.  But  in  hb 
Second  Argument,  in  the  same  page,  he  gires  a 
bad  example  of  the  quite  contrary  kind  : 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chryses  sings. 
The  army^s  plague,  the  strife  of  kings. 

In  these  words,  the  armys^-^^the  ending  with  a 
vowel,  and  artny^s  beginning  with  another  vowel^ 
without  cutting  off  the  first,  which  by  it  had  been 
tK  amifsy  there  remains  a  most  horrible  ill-sound^ 
ing  gap  betwixt  those  words.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  every  whereobserved  the  rule  of  this  synalephai 
in  my  translation ;  but  wheresoever  I  have  not,  it 
is  a  feult  in  sound.  The  French  and  Italians  have 
made  it  an  inviolable  precept  in  their  versification ; 
therein  following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin 
poets.  Our  countrymen  have  not  yet  reformed 
their  poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  with 
following  the  licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ; 
who,  though  they  sometimes  use  synalephas,  yet 
make  no  difficulty  very  often  to  sound  one  vowel 
upon  another ;  as  Homer  does  in  the  very  fiist 
line  of  Alpha : 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  second  line,  in  these 
words,  /Mupi  *Ax«<eK,  and  ixyi  iS^nxr,  the  synalepha 
in  revenge  is  twice  observed.  But  it  becomes 
us,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  rather  musas  colere 
severioresy  with  the  Romans,  than  to  give  into  the 
looseness  of  the  Grecians. 
I  have  tired  myself,  and  have  been  summoned 
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by  the  press  to  send  away  this  Dedication,  other* 
wiBt  I  had  exposed  some  other  faults^  which  are 
daily  committed  by  our  English  poets;  which^ 
with  care  and  observation,  might  be  amended. 
Eor  after  all,  our  language  is  both  copious,  signi- 
ficant^ and  majestical ;  and  might  be  reduced  into 
a  more  harmonious  sound.  But  for  want  of  pub- 
lick  encouragement,  in  this  iron  age,  we  are  so 
fir  ftoni  making  any  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  our  tongue,  that  in  few  years  we  shall  speak  and 
write  as  barbarously  as  our  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  my  haste,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
tali  your  Lordship,  that  there  are  two  fragments  of 
Homer  translated  in  this  Miscellany  ;  one  by  Mr. 
Cbiigreve,^  (whom  I  cannot  mention  without  the 
lioiiour  which  is  due  to  his  excellent  parts,  and 
dttt  entire  affection  which  I  bear  him,)  and  the 
other  by  myself.  Both  the  subjects  are  pathetical, 
and  I  am  sure  my  fi^iend  has  added  to  the  tender- 
nesB  which  he  found  in  the  original ;  and,  without 
flattery,  surpassed  his  author.  Yet  I  must  needs 
aay  this  in  reference  to  Homer, — that  he  is  much 
more  capable  of  exciting  the  manly  passions,  than 
tboac  of  grief  and  pity.  To  cause  admiration  is 
indeed  the  proper  and  adequate  design  of  an  epick 
;  and  in  that  he  has  excelled  even  VirgiL 


^  The  lamentation  of  Priam  for  hit  son.  Hector,  from 
the  twenty-fourth  Iliad.  Congreve's  first  play,  Thb  Old 
BAOHEtOR,  had  appeared  in  January  1692-3,  and  in  the 
(oUowinj  month  went  through  three  editions. 
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Yet,  without  presuming  to  arraign  our  master,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  is  ^somewhat  too 
talkative,  and  more  than  somewhat  too  digressive. 
This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  in 
that  little  parcel  which  I  have  translated,  peibapa 
too  literally  :  there  Andromache,  in  the  midst  of 
her  concernment  and  fright  for  Hector,  runs  off 
her  bias,  to  tell  him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and 
of  the  lamentable  death  of  her  father,  hec  mother, 
and  her  seven  brothers.    The  devil  was  in  Hector 
if  he  knew  not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  she  who 
told  it  him,  for  she  had  been  his  bedfellow  fix- 
many  years  together ;  and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Homer  in  this  long  di- 
gression has  rather  given  us  his  own  charadter, 
than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom  he  paints.    His 
dear  friends,  the  commentators,  who  never  fiul  him 
at  a  pinch,  will  needs  excuse  him  by  making  the 
present  sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  past ;  but  others  think 
that  she  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  whioh 
now  oppressed  her,  without  running  for  assistance 
to  her  family.     Virgil,  I  am   confident,  would 
have  omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation.   But 
Virgil  had  the  gift  of  expressing  much  in  little, 
and  sometimes  in  silence  ;  for  though  he  yielded 
much  to  Homer  in  invention,  he  more  excelled 
him  in  his  admirable  judgment.    He  drew  the 
passion  of  Dido  for  yEneas,  in  the  most  lively  and 
most  natural  colours  that  are  imaginable.    Homer 
was  ambitious  enough  of  moving  pity  ;  for  he  has 
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attempted  twice  on  the  same  subject  of  Hector's 
death ;  first,  when  Priam  and  Hecuba  beheld  his 
coipse,  which  was  dragged  after  the  chariot  of 
Achilles,  and  then  in  the  lamentation  which  was 
made  over  him,  when  his  body  was  redeemed  by 
Priam ;  and  the  same  persons  again  bewail  his 
death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the  cry. 
Bat  if  this  last  excite  compassion  in  you,  as  I 
doabt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged  to  the 
translator,  than  the  poet ;  for  Homer,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  can  move  rage  better  than  he  can 
pi^:  he  stirs  up  the  irascible  appetite,  as  our 
phyosophers  call  it,  he  provokes  to  murder,  and 
tiie  destruction  of  6od*s  images ;  he  forms  and 
cqvips  those  ungodly  man-killers,  whom  we  poets, 
trfaai  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes ;  a  race  of  men 
who  can  never  enjoy  quiet  in  themselves,  till  they 
liave  taken  it  from  all  the  world.    This  is  Homer's 
ooiiiinendation ;  and  such  as  it  is,  the  lovers  of 
peace^  or  at  least  of  more  moderate  heroism,  will 
never  envy  him.     But  let  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
tend for  the  prize  of  honour  betwixt  themselves ; 
I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  have  a  third  con- 
current.    I  wish  Mr.  Congreve  had  the  leisure  to 
translate  him,  and  the  world  the  good-nature  and 
justice  to  encourage  him  in  that  noble  design,  of 
whjch  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know. 
The  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Waller,  two  the 
best  judges  of  our  age,  have  assured  me,  that  they 
could  never  read  over  the  translation  of  Chapman 
without  incredible  pleasure,  and  extreme  trans- 
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port.  This  admiration  of  theirs  ^must  needs  pro- 
ceed from  the  author  himself;  for  the  translator 
has  thrown  him  down  as  low  as  harsh  numbers, 
improper  English,^  and  a  monstrous  length  of 
verse  could  carry  him.  What  then  would  he 
appear  in  the  harmonious  version  of  one  of  the  best 
writers^  living  in  a  much  better  age  than  was  the 
last  ?  I  mean  for  versification,  and  the  art  of 
numbers ;  for  in  the  drama  we  have  not  arrived 
to  the  pitch  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

But  here,  my  Lord,  I  am  forced  to  break  off 
abruptly,  without  endeavouring  at  a  compliment 
in  the  close.  This  Miscellany  is  without  dispute 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto 
been  extant  in  our  tongue ;  at  least,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Tuke  has  said  before  me,  a  modest  man  maj 
praise  what  is  not  his  own.  My  fellows  have  no 
need  of  any  protection ;  but  I  humbly  recommend 
my  part  of  it,  as  much  as  it  deserves,  to  your 
patronage  and  acceptance  and  all  the  rest  to  your 
forgiveness. 

I  am, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN.' 

7  Chapman's  English  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  doubtless  would  have  considered  the 
English  of  Dry  den  and  Pope  just  as  improper  as  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is,  without  reason,  always 
represented  by  them.  Pope  indeed  carried  the  matter 
still  farther ;  for  whenever  he  found  a  word  or  phrase  in 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  that  was  not  the  current  Ian* 
guage  of  his  own  day,  he  supposed  the  text  to  be  corrupt, 
and  modernized  it  accordingly. 

•  The  pieces  written  by  our  author,  which  appeared  in 

this  Miscellany,  were — ^A  translation  of  the  first  bciok  of 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses;    Iphis  and  lanthe  from  the 

ninth  book,  and  Acis  and  Galatea  from  the  fourteenth ; 

Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day  (1687) ;  Verses  to  the  Duchess 

of  York   (1682) ;  Song  to  a  Young  Lady,  ('•  Ask  not 

the  cause,  &c.") ;    Verses  to  Lady  Castlemaine  (written 

long  before) ;  Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 

(1681) ;  another  Prologue  to  some  play  exhibited  between 

1690  and  1693,  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  which  I  have  not  been  able 

to  discover  (••  Gallants,  to-night,"  &c.) ;    Vem,  Creator 

S^ritus ;  Ode  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew, 

first  printed  in  1686  ;  Roundelay  (**  Chloe  found  Amyn* 

tat,*'  &c.) ;  Epiuphs  on  Lady  Whitmore,  and  Sir  Palmes 

Fairborne ;  and  the  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 

fipom  the  Iliad. 

To  the  Fourth  Miscellany,  which  was  published  in 
1694,  without  a  Dedication  or  Preface,  the  only  pieces 
which  our  author  contributed,  were — a  Translation  of  the 
third  Georgick,  and  Verses  addressed  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 
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Xt  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  t  should 
say  something  on  my  own  behalf^  in  respect  to  my 
present  undertaking.  First  then,  the  reader  may 
be  pleased  to  know,  that  it  was  not  of  my  own 
cfaoice  that  I  undertook  this  work.  Many  of  our 
most  skilful  painters,  and  other  artists,  were  pleased 
to  recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  per-» 
fectly  understood  the  rules  of  painting ;  who  gave 

9  This  Essay  was  prefixed  to  our  author's  prose  trans- 
lation of  Mons.  Du  Fresnoy's  Latin  poem,  Dfi  Arts 
&RAPfiiCA,  and  was  first  published  in  quarto  in  169^. 
[n  the  Dedication  of  the  second  edition  of  that  work  in 
Wq*  in  1716,  Mr*  Richard  Graham  observes  to  Lord 
Surlington,  that  the  misfortune  which  attended  Dryden 
n  his '  translation  was,  '*  that  for  want  of  a  competent 
tnowledge  in  painting,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  misled 
»y  an  unskilful  guide.  Mons.  de  Piles  told  him  in  his 
irebce,  that  his  French  version  was  made  at  the  request 
^f  the  author  himself ;  and  altered  by  him,  till  it  was 
rhoUy  to  his  mind.  This  Mr.  Dryden  taking  upon  con* 
enty  thought  there  was  nothing  more  incumbent  on 
tim,  than  to  put  it  into  the  best  English  he  could ;  and 
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the  best  and  most  concise  instructions  for  perform- 
ance^ and  the  surest  to  inform  the  judgment  of  all 
who  loved  this  noble  art :  that  they  who  before 
were  rather  fond  of  it,  than  knowingly  admired  it, 
might  defend  their  inclination  by  their  reason ; 
that  they  might  understand  those  excellencies 
which  they  blindly  valued,  so  as  not  to  be  &rther 
imposed  on  by  bad  pieces,  and  to  know  when  na-- 
ture  was  well  imitated  by  the  most  able  masters. 
It  is  true  indeed,  and  they  acknowledge  it,  that 
beside  the  rules  which  are  given  in  tUs  tfeatise^ 
or  which  can  be  given  in  any  other,  to  make  t 
perfect  judgment  of  good  pictures,  and  to  ?iliie 
them  more  or  less,  when  compared  with  one  an- 
other, there  is  farther  required  a  long  convemdoo 
with  the  best  pieces,  which  are  not  very  finequeot 
either  in  France  or  England ;  yet  some  we  ha?Q^ 
not  only  from  the  hands  of  Holbein,  Rubens^  and 
Vandyck,  (one   of  them  admirable  for  histoiy- 

accordingly  performed  his  part  here  (as  in  every  diiif 
else)  with  accuracy." — ^The  French  translator,  howefar* 
having  frequently  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  authoTy  M 
Dryden,  who  followed  him,  into-  some  errours,  which  di 
the  .second  edition  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Jervas,  wiA 
the  assistance,  as  it  is  said,  of  his  friend  and  schohTf 
Pope ;  who  addressed  to  him  those  elegant  verses,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  republication  of  Du  Fresnoy's  work 
above-mentioned . 

A  poetical  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  poem,  by  tki 
late  Mr.  Mason,  was  published  in  1782,  with  very  valna* 
ble  notes  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  both  which  now  fiora 
a  part  of  that  great  painter's  works. 
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pdinting^  itid  the  other  two  for  portraits,)  but  oi* 
matly  flemish  masters,  and  those  not  inconside-^ 
rable,  though  for  design  not  equal  to  the  Italians, 
And  of  these  latter  also,  we  are  not  unfilmished 
^th  sbtne  pieciss  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  Correggio, 
Michael  Ahgelo,  and  others. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  own  undertaking  of  this 
tntnslatioh.  I  freely  own  that  1  thought  myself 
uncapable  of  performing  it,  either  to  their  satis- 
fiu^bti,  or  my  own  credit.  Not  but  that  I  un- 
derstood the  original  Latin,  and  the  French  au- 
thtdr,  perhaps  as  well  as  most  Englishmen ;  but  I 
was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  terms  of  art ; 
and  therefore  thought  that  many  of  those  persons 
#ho  put  this  honourable  task  on  me,  were  more 
able  to  perform  it  themselves, — ^as  undoubtedly 
they  were.  But  they  assuring  me  of  their  assist- 
ance in  correcting  my  faults,  where  I  spoke  im- 
{nbpierly,  I  was  encouraged  to  attempt  it ;  that 
I  niight  not  be  wanting  in  what  I  could,  to  satisfy 
thfe  desires  of  so  many  gendemen,  who  were  wil- 
fihg  to  give  the  world  this  useful  work.  They 
have  effectually  performed  their  promise  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  as  careful  on  my  side  to  take 
tteit  advice  in  all  things ;  so  that  the  reader  may 
sisstire  himself  of  a  tolerable  translation, — not 
efe^nt,  for  I  proposed  not  that  to  myself,  but  fa- 
m£fiar,  clear,  and  instructive :  in  atiy  of  which  parts 
if  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  door. 
In  this  one  particular  only,  I  must  beg  the  reader's 
pardon.    The  prose  translation  of  this  poem  is  not 
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free  from  poetical  expressions^  and  I  dare  not  pro- 
mise that  some  of  them  are  not  fustian^  or  at  least 
highly  metaphorical ;  but  this  being  a  fault  in  the 
first  digestion^  (that  is^  the  original  Latin^)  was 
not  to  be  remedied  in  the  second^  viz.  the  trans- 
lation. And  I  may  confidently  say^  that  whoever 
had  attempted  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  same 
inconvenience,  or  a  much  greater,  that  of  a  false 
version. 

When  I  undertook  this  work,  I  was  already 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  Virgil/  fix>m  whom 
I  have  borrowed  only  two  months  ;  and  am  now 
returning  to  that  which  I  ought  to  understand 
better.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg  the  reader^s  par- 
don, for  entertaining  him  so  long  with  myself:  it 
is  an  usual  part  of  ill  manners  in  all  authors,  and 
almost  in  all  mankind,  to  trouble  others  with  their 
business ;  and  I  was  so  sensible  of  it  beforehand, 
that  I  had  not  now  committed  it,  unless  some  con- 
cernments of  the  readcr*s  had  been  interwoven  with 
my  own.  But  I  know  not,  while  I  am  atoning 
for  one  errour,  if  I  am  not  falling  into  another ; 
for  I  have  been  importuned  to  say  something 
farther  of  this  art ;  and  to  make  some  observations 
on  it,  in  relation  to  the  likeness  and  agreement 
which  it  has  with  poetry,  its  sister.  But  before  I 
proceed,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  I  copy  from  Bd- 
lori,  (a  most  ingenious  author  yet  living,)  som^ 

'  Our  author  began  his  translation  of  Virgil  in  the 
preceding  year,  1694. 
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part  of  bis  idea  of  a  painter/  which  cannot  be 
unpleasing,  at  least  to  such  who  are  conversant  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  and  to  avoid  tediousness 
I  will  not  translate  the  whole  discourse^  but  take 
and  leave  as  I  find  occasion. 

'  GrOD  Almighty,  in  the  fiibrick  of  the  universe, 
^  lint  contemplated  himself^  and  reflected  on  his 
^  own  excellencies  ;  from  which  he  drew  and  con- 
^  stituted  those  first  forms  which  are  called  ideas  ; 
^  80  that  every  species  which  was  afterwards  tx.* 
^  pressed,  was  produced  from  that  first  idea,  ibrm** 
^  ing  that  wonderful  contexture  of  all  created  be- 
^  ings.  But  the  celestial  bodies  above  the  moon 
^  being  incorruptible,  and  not  subject  to  change, 
^  remained  for  ever  fair,  and  in  perpetual  order. 

*  On  the  contrary,  all  things  which  are  sublunary 
^  are  subject  to  change,   to  deformity,    and  to 

*  decay.    And  though  Nature  always  intends  a 

*  consummate  beauty  in    her   productions,    yet 

*  through  the  inequality  of  the  matter,  the  forms 
^  are  altered ;  and  in  particular,  human  beauty 
^  aufiers  alteration  for  the  worse,  as  we  see  to  our 
^  mortification,  in  the  deformities  and  dispropor- 
^  tions  which  are  in  us.    For  which  reason  the 

*  In  May  1664,  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori  read  a  Discourse  in 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  (Carlo  Maratti  being 
then  President,)  entitled — VIcka  del  Pittore,  ddto  Settle 
ipre^  e  dell*  Archttetto^  scelta  dalU  beUezze  naturali  superiore 
mlla  Natura.  This  Discourse,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken,  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  Le  Vite 
0£  PiTTORE,  &c.  by  the  same  author,  printed  at  Rome 
in  4to.  1678. 
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artful  painter  and  the  sculptor^  imitating  the 
Divine  Maker,  form  to  themselves,  as  well  t» 
they  are  able,  a  model  of  the  superior  beauties; 
and  reflecting  on  them,  endeavour  to  correct 
and  amend  the  common  nature,  and  to  represent 
it  as  it  was  at  first  created,  without  fiiult,  either 
in  colour  or  in  lineament. 
^  This  IDEA,  which  we  may  call  the  goddess  rf 
painting  and  of  sculpture,  descends  upoti  ibt 
marble  and  the  cloth,  and  becomes  the  original 
of  those  arts ;  and  being  measured  by  the  cMn^ 
pass  of  the  intellect,  is  itself  the  measure  of  the 
performing  hand ;  and  being  animated  by  the 
imagination,  infuses  life  into  the  image.  Th^ 
idea  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  is  undoubt- 
edly that  perfect  and  excellent  example  of  th6 
mind,  by  imitation  of  which  imagined  form  all 
things  are  represented  which  fall  under  human 
sight :  such  is  the  definition  which  is  made  by 
Cicero  in  his  book  of  the  Orator  to  Brutus  :— 
j^s  thertfore  informs  and  figures  there  h  sametvkat 
which  is  excellent  and  perfect y  to  which  imagined 
species  all  things  are  referred  by  imitatumj  wMd 
are  the  objects  of  sight y  in  like  manner  we  behold 
the  species  of  eloquence  in  our  minds,  the  efigies  or 
actual  image  of  which  we  seek  in  the  organs  of  our 
hearing.  This  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Proclus  01 
the  dialogue  of  Plato,  called  TiMiBUS.  J^,  says 
he,  you  take  a  man  as  he  is  made  by  natutroy  ami 
compare  him  with  another,  who  is  the  effect  of 
art,  the  work  of  nature  will  always  appear  tht 
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hsi  heaufifuly  because  art  is  mare  accurate  than 
msture.  But  Zeuxis,  who  from  the  choice  which 
be  made  of  five  virgins  drew  that  wonderful 
{nctote  of  Helena,  which  Cicero  in  his  OiiAtoit 
beforementioned  sets  before  us  as  the  most  per-^ 
febt  example  of  beauty,  at  the  same  time  adfvio- 
nishes  a  painter,  to  contemplate  the  ideas  oi  th6 
most  natural  forms,  and  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  of  several  bodies,  all  of  them  the  most 
d^ant  which  he  can  find  ;  by  which  we  may 
pteinly  understand,  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
tt)  fmd  in  any  one  body  all  those  peifection^ 
which  he  sought  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
Helena,  because  Nature  in  ahy  individual  person 
makes  nothing  that  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
For  this  reason  Maximus  Tyrius  also  says,  that 
the  image  which  is  taken  by  a  painter  from 
several  bodies,  produces  a  beauty  which  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  find  in  any  smgle  natural  body,  ap- 
pit^aching  to  the  perfection  of  the  £tirest  statues. 
Ilius  nature  on  this  account  is  so  much  inferior 
to  art,  that  those  artists  who  propose  to  them- 
ielves  only  the  imitation  and  likeness  of  such  or 
such  a  particular  person,  without  election  of 
those  ideas  before-tnentioned,  ha^e  6fWn  been 
ctppoached  for  thac  omission.  Demetrius  Was 
ttxed  for  being  too  natural ;  Dionysius  wks  also 
blmned  fc^  dewing  men  like  us,  and  was  com- 
itMnly  called  on^f cMroj^^d^^,  that  is,  a  painter  of 
men.  In  our  times,  Michael  Angelo  da  Cai^- 
¥Bggio  was  esteemed  t^oo  natural.    He  drew  per- 
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sons  as  they  were ;  and  Bamboccio,  and  most  of 
the  Dutch  painters^  have  drawn  the  worst  likeness. 
Lysippus  of  old^  upbraided  the  common  sort  of 
sculptors^  for  making  men  such  as  they  were 
found  in  nature  ;  and  boasted  of  himself^  that  he 
made  them  as  they  ought  to  be :  which  is  a 
precept  of  Aristotle^  ^ven  as  well  to  poets  as 
to  painters.  Phidias  raised  an  admiration^  even 
to  astonishment,  in  those  who  beheld  his  statues^ 
with  the  forms  which  he  gave  to  his  gods  and 
heroes,  by  imitating  the  idea,  rather  than  nature. 
And  Cicero,  speaking  of  him,  affirms,  that  figur- 
ing Jupiter  and  Pallas,  he  did  not  contemplate 
any  object  from  whence  he  took  the  likenesSi 
but  considered  in  his  own  mind  a  great  and 
admirable  form  of  beauty ;  and  acceding  to  that 
image  in  his  soul,  he  directed  the  operation  of 
his  hand.  Seneca  also  seems  to  wonder  that 
Phidias,  having  never  beheld  either  Jove  or  Pal-  ^ 
las,  yet  could  conceive  their  divine  images  in  his 
mind.  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus  says  the  same  in 
other  words, — that  the  fancy  more  instructs  the 
painter,  than  the  imitation ;  for  the  last  makes 
only  the  things  which  it  sees,  but  the  first  makes 
also  the  things  which  it  never  sees. 
*  Leon  Battista  Alberti  tells  us,  that  we  ought 
not  so  much  to  love  the  likeness  as  the  beauty, 
and  to  choose  firom  the  fairest  bodies  seveially 
the  fairest  parts.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  instructs 
the  painter  to  form  this  idea  to  himself;  and 
Rafl^lle,  the  greatest  of  all  modem  masters^ 
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writes  thus  to  Castiglione,  concerning  his  Ga- 
latea: *^  To  paint  a  fair  oney  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  see  many  fair  ones  ;  but  because  there  is  so 
great  a  scarcity  of  lovely  women^  I  am  constrained 
to  make  use  of  one  certain  idea,  which  I  have 
formed  to  myself  in  my  own  fancy. *^  Guido  Rcni 
sending  to  Rome  his  St.  Michael^  which  he  had 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  at  the 
same  dme  wrote  to  Monsignor  Massano,  who 
WB8  Maestro  di  Casa  (or  Steward  of  the  House) 
to  Pbpe  Urban  the  Eighth,  in  this  manner  :  '^  / 
wish  I  had  the  wings  of  an  angely  to  have  ascended 
mto  Paradise,  and  there  to  have  beheld  the  forms 
of  those  beatified  sprits y  from  which  I  night  have 
copied  my  archangel.  But  not  being  able  to  mount 
so  high,  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  search  his  resem-- 
Nance  here  below ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  make 
an  introspection  into  my  own  mind,  and  into  that 
idea  of  beauty  which  I  have  formed  in  ny  own 
imagination.  I  have  likewise  created  there  the 
contrary  idea  of  deformity  and  ugliness ;  but  I  leave 
the  consideration  of  it,  till  I  paint  the  devil :  and 
hi  the  mean  time  shun  the  very  thought  of  it  as 
much  as  possibly  I  can,  and  am  even  endeavouring 
to  blot  it  wholly  out  of  my  remembrance.*^ 
'  There  was  not  any  lady  in  all  antiquity,  who 
was  mistress  of  so  much  beauty  as  was  to  be 
finind  in  t^e  Venus  of  Gnidus,  made  by  Praxi- 
teles, or  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  by  Phidias ; 
which  was  therefore  called  the  beautiful  form. 
Neither  is  there  any  man  of  the  present  ag9 
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<  equal  in  the  strength,  proporticHi^  aacl  koittuij 
'  of  bis  limbs,  to  the  Hercules  of  Famese,  mid 
^  by  Glycon  ;  or  any  woman,  who  can  juf  tly  fa 
^  compared  with  the  Medicean  Venus  of  Oleo 
^  menes.    And  upon  this  account,  the  nobles 

<  poets  and  the  best  orators,  when  they  desired  t 

^  celebrate  any  extraordinary  beauty,  are  force 

^  to  have  recourse  to  statues  and  picturea,  aad  t 

^  draw  their  persons  and  faces  into  coropariaoo 

^  Ovid  endeavouring  to  express  the  bmuty  o 

^  Cyllarus,  the  fairest  of  the  Centaurs,  celebrate 

^  him  as  next  in  perfection  to  the  most  admirabli 

^  statues: 

Gratus  in  en  vigor^  cervix^  huwim^ue^  manusfyif 
Pcctoraquc  artificum  laudatis  proxima  signis* 

A  pleasing  vigour  his  fair  faqe  express'd ; 
His  neck,  his  hands,  his  shoulders,  and  his  breast, 
Did  next,  in  gracefulness  and  beauty,  stand 
To  breathing  figures  of  the  sculptor's  hand. 

^  In  another  place  he  sets  Apelles  above  Venus 

Si  Venerem  Cous  nunquam  pinxisset  ApdUs^ 
Mersa  sub  aquoreis  ilia  UUerd  aquis. 

Thus  varied : 

One  birth  to  seas  the  Cyprian  goddess  ow*d, 
A  second  birth  the  painter's  art  bestow'd : 
Less  by  the  seas  than  by  his  power  was  given  f 
They  made  her  live,  but  he  advanc'd  to  hcavi 

*  The  idea  of  this  beauty  is  indeed  v 
'  according  to  the  several  forms  which  the 
^  or  sculptor  would  describe ;  as  one  in  sf 
f  another  in  magnanimity :  and  sometimer 
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sUtS  10  cheerfulness^  and  sometimes  in  delicacy ; 
and  ia  always  diversified  by  the  sex  and  age. 

*  Hic  beauty  of  Jove  is  one,  and  that  of  Juno 
another  :  Hercules  and  Cupid  are  perfect  beau* 
tieBy  though  of  different  kinds ;  for  beauty  is 
only  (hat  which  makes  all  things  as  they  are  in 
their  proper  and  perfect  nature,  which  the  best 
piinteri  always  choose  by  contemplating  the 
£mns  of  each.  We  ought  farther  to  consider, 
that  a  picture  being  the  representation  of  a  hu- 
man action,  the  painter  ought  to  retain  in  his 
mind  the  examples  of  all  affections  and  passions, 
as  a  poet  preserves  the  idea  of  an  angry  man,  of 
one  who  is  fearful,  sad,  or  merry,  and  so  of  all 
the  rest;  for  it  is  impossible  to  express  that 
with  the  hand,  which  never  entered  into  the 
imagination.  In  this  manner,  as  I  have  rudely 
and  briefly  shewn  you,  painters  and  sculptors, 
choosing  the  most  elegant  natural  beauties,  per- 
fectionate  the  idea,  and  advance  their  art,  even 
above  nature  itself  in  her  individual  produc- 
tions ;  which  is  the  utmost  mastery  of  human 
performance. 

^  From  hence  arises  that  astonishment,  and  al- 
most adoration,  which  is  paid  by  the  knowing  to 
those  divine  remainders  of  antiquity.  From 
hence  Phidias,  Lysippus^  and  other  noble  sculp- 
tors, are  still  held  in  veneration ;  and  Apelles, 
Zcuxis,  Protogenes,  and  other  admirable  painters, 
though  their  works  are  perished,  are  and  will  be 
eternally  admired ;  who  all  of  them  drew  after 
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^  the  ideas  of  perfection,  which  are  the  miracles  of 
^  nature,  the  providence  of  the  understanding,  the 
^  exemplars  of  the  mind,  the  light  of  the  fimcy ; 
^  the  sun  which,  from  its  rising,  inspired  the  statue 
^  of  Memnon,  and  the  fire  which  wanned  into  life 
^  the  image  of  Ptometheus.     It  is  this,  which 

*  causes  the  Graces  and  the  Loves  to  take  up  their 
'  habitations  in  the  hardest  marble,  and  to  subsist 
^  in  the  emptiness  of  light  and  shadows.  But 
^  since  the  idea  of  eloquence  is  as  &r  inferior  to 

*  that  of  painting,  as  the  force  of  words  is  to  the 
'  sight,  I  must  here  break  off  abrupdy,  and  having 
^  conducted  the  reader,  as  it  were,  to  a  secret 
'  walk,  there  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  silence  to 

*  contemplate  those  ideas  which  I  have  only 
^  sketched,  and  which  every  man  must  finish  foot 

*  himself.* 

In  these  pompous  expressions,  or  such  as  these, 
the  Italian  has  given  you  his  Idea  of  a  Pinter ; 
and  though  I  cannot  much  commend  the  style^  I 
must  needs  say,  there  is  somewhat  in  the  nuUter. 
Plato  himself  is  accustomed  to  write  loftily,  inn* 
tating,  as  the  criticks  tell  us,  the  manner  of  Ho* 
mer ;  but  surely  that  inimitable  poet  had  not  so 
much  of  smoke  in  his  writing,  though  not  less  of 
fire.  But  in  short,  this  is  the  present  genius  of 
Italy.  What  Philostratus  tells  us  in  the  proem  of 
his  Figures,  ^  is  somewhat  plainer ;  and  therefore  I 

3  The  EiKONBz  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  first  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1502. 
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Will  translate  it  almost  word  for  word :  ^  He  who 
5  will  rightly  govern  the  art  of  paintings  ought  of 

*  necessity  fh^t  to  understand  human  nature.  He 
^  ought  likewise  to  be  endued  with  a  genius  to 

*  express  the  signs  of  their  passions^  whom  he  re** 

*  presents ;  and  to  make  the  dumb  as  it  were  to 
^  speak.  He  must  yet  further  understand  what  is 
^  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  cheeks^  in 
^  the  temperament  of  the  eyes^  in  the  naturalness 

*  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the  eyebrows ;  and  in 
•*  shorty  whatsoever  belongs  to  the  mind  and 
^  thought.  He  who  thoroughly  possesses  all  these 
^  things,  will  obtain  the  whole ;  and  the  hand  will 
^  exquisitely  represent  the  action  of  every  parti- 

*  cular  person.     If  it  happen  that  he  be  either 

*  mad  or  angry,    melancholick    or   cheerful,    a 

*  sprightly  youth  or  a  languishing  lover ;  in  one 
^  word,  he  will  be  able  to  paint  whatsoever  is  pro- 
■*  pQTtionable  to  any  one.  And  even  in  all  this 
^  there  is  a  sweet   errour,  without  causing  any 

*  shame ;  for  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  beholders 

*  being  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no  real 

*  being,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent,  and  being 
^  induced  by  them  to  believe  them  so,  what  plea- 

*  sure  is  it  not  capable  of  giving  ?    The  ancients, 

*  and  other  wise  men,  have  written  many' things 

*  concerning  the  symmetry  which  is  in  the  art  of 
'  painting, — constituting,  as  it  were,  some  certain 

*  laws  for  the  proportion  of  every  member ;  not 
^  thinking  it  possible  for  a  painter  to  undertake 
^  the  expression  of  those  motions  which  are  in  the 

VOL.  HI.  X 
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*  mind,  without  a  concurrent  harmony  in  the 
^  natural  measure  :  for  that  which  is  out  of  its  own 
'  kind  and  measure,  is  not  received  from  nature 
'  whose  motion  is  always  right.  On  a  serious 
^  consideration  of  this  matter  it  will  be  fbond,  that 
^  the  art  of  painting  has  a  wonderful  affinity  irith 
'  that  of  poetry ;  and  that  there  is  betwixt  thorn  a 
^  certain  common  imagination.  Far  as  the  poets 
'  introduce  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  all  these 
'  things  which  are  either  majestical,  honesty  or 
'  delightful,  in  like  manner  the  painters,  by  the 

*  virtue  of  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  and  sha- 
'  dows,  represent  the  same  things  and  peraoofl  in 

*  their  pictures/ 

Thus,  as  convoy-ships  either  accampoi^  or 
should  accompany  their  merchants,*  till  they  may 
prosecute  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without  danger, 
so  Philostratus  has  brought  me  thus  fiu*  oo  my 
way,  and  I  can  now  sail  on  without  him.  Hc^  hei 
begun  to  speak  of  the  great  relation  betwixt  punt- 
ing and  poetry,  and  thither  the  greatest  part  of 
this  discourse,  by  my  promise,  was  directed.  I 
have  not  engaged  myself  to  any  perfect  method^ 
neither  am  I  loaded  with  a  full  cargo ;  it  is  auf* 
ficicnt  if  I  bring  a  sample  of  some  goods  in  tbis 
voyage.  It  will  be  easy  for  others  to  add  moc^ 
when  the  commerce  is  settled ;  for  a  Treatise 
twice  as  large  as  this  of  Painting,  could  not  eon- 

*  Merchant^  in  old  language,  signified  not  only  a  trader, 
but  also  a  merchant-man^  or  ship  of  trade ;  and  so  Shakspeare 
has  used  the  word  in  The  Tempest,  Act  II.  ^c.  i. 
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tain  di  that  might  be  said  on  the  {>arallel  of  these 
i\M  ^^Mr  ttfts.  I  will  take  my  rise  from  Bellori^ 
hefbtt  I  ptotced  to  the  author  of  this  book. 

The  business  of  his  pttfkct  is  to  prove^  that  a 
kanicsd  paiftter  should  form  to  himself  an  idea  df 
J>eiiect  imture.    This  image  he  is  to  set  before 
hia  miitd  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  draw  from 
ibehoty  as  from  a  storehou^,  the  beauties  which 
ite  td  enter  into  his  Work;  thereby  correcting 
Mttnte  from  what  actually  she  is  in  irrdividuals,  to 
What  fthe  ought  to  be,  afid  what  she  was  created. 
Vow  M  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  in  pof- 
trdtS,  or  the  resemblances  of  pafticulai*  persons^ 
80  neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of  comedy  and 
tragedy^  which  are  nevei*  to  be  made  perfect,  but 
iiwiys  to  be  drawn  With  S6me  specks  of  frailty  and 
deflcience ;  such  a^  they  have  beert  described  to  us 
it  history,  if  they  Wftre  real  (Characters,  or  such  as 
Hht  pofet  began  to  shew  them  at  their  first  appear- 
Mrce,  if  they  were  only  fictitious  or  imaginary. 
fThe  perfection  of  such  stage-characters  consists 
chiefly  in  their  likeness  to  the  deficient  faulty 
AAtnre,  which  is  their  original :  only,  as  it  is  ob* 
tefved  more  at  large  hereafter,  in  such  cases  there 
win  always  be  found  a  better  likeness  and  a  worse, 
sAd  the  bettef  is  constantly  to  be  chosen ;  I  meati 
in  tragedy,  which  represents  the  figures  of  the 
highest  form  amongst  mankind.     Thus  in  por- 
traits,  the  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of  the 
&ce,  which  has  some  notorious  blemish  in  it ;  but 
either  draw  it  in  profile^  (aa  ApdUo»  did  AntigoMM^ 
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who  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes,)  ^  or  else  shadow  the 
more  imperfect  side  :  for  an  ingenious  flatteiy  is 
to  be  allowed  to  the  professors  of  both  arts,  so 
long  as  the  likeness  is  not  destroyed.  It  is  true, 
that  all  manner  of  imperfections  must  not  be  taken 
away  from  the  characters ;  and  the  reason  is^  that 
there  may  be  left  some  grounds  of  pity  for  their 
misfortunes.  We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their 
miseries,  who  are  thoroughly  wicked^  and  have 
thereby  justly  called  their  calamities  on  them- 
selves. Such  men  are  the  natural  objects  of  oiir 
hatred,  not  of  our  commiseration.  If  on  the  other 
i^de  their  characters  were  wholly  perfect^  (such  as 
for  example,  the  character  of  a  saint  or  martyr  ia 
a  play,)  his  or  her  misfortunes  would  produce  im* 
pious  thoughts  in  the  beholders  ;  they  would  ac* 
cuse  the  heavens  of  injustice,  and  think  of  leavii^ 
a  religion  where  piety  was  so  ill  requited.  I  sa/j 
the  greater  part  would  be  tempted  so  to  do,  I  say 
not  that  they  ought ;  and  the  consequence  is  too 
dangerous  for  the  practice.  In  this  I  have  accused 
myself  for  my  own  St.  Catharine ;  *  but  let  truth 
prevail.  Sophocles  has  taken  the  just  medium  ip 
his  Oedipus.  He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  Ik 
first  entrance,  and  is  too  inquisitive  through  the 
whole   tragedy ;    yet   these  imperfections  being 

^  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  like  manner  was  always  ezlii- 
bited  in  profile,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  said,  of  his 
having  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  some  malady. 

*  In  the  tragedy  of  Tyrannick  Love,  or  The  Rqym. 
Martyr,  represented  in  167O0 
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balanced  by  great  virtues,  they  hinder  not  our 
compassion  for  his  miseries ;  neither  yet  can  they 
destroy  that  horrour,  which  the  nature  of  his 
crimes  have  excited  in  us.  Such  in  painting  are 
the  warts  and  moles,  which  adding  a  likeness  to 
the  fice,  are  not  therefore  to  be  omitted ;  but 
these  produce  no  loathing  in  us :  but  how  far  to 
proceed,  and  where  to  stop,  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  In  comedy  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  the  worse  likeness  to  be  taken^ 
because  that  is  often  to  produce  laughter,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  some  deformity ;  but 
for  this  I  refer  the  reader  to  Aristotle.  It  is  a 
sharp  manner  of  instruction  for  the  vulgar,  who 
are  never  well  amended,  till  they  are  more  than 
sofficiently  exposed. 

That  I  may  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
mark concerning  perfect  ideas,  I  have  only  this  to 
aqf,— -that  the  parallel  is  often  true  in  epick  poetry. 
?!3ie  heroes  of  the  poets  are  to  be  drawn  ac- 
•cording  to  this  rule.  There  is  scarce  a  frailty  to 
be  left  in  the  best  of  them,  any  more  than  is  to 
be  found  m  a  divine  nature ;  and  if  ^neas  some* 
times  weeps,  it  is  not  in  bemoaning  his  own  mi* 
aeries,  but  those  which  his  people  undergo.  If 
this  be  an  imperfection,  the  Son  of  God,  when  he 
was  incarnate,  shed  tears  of  compassion  over  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  Lentulus  describes  him  often  weepings 
bat  never  laughing ;  so  that  Virgil  is  justified  even, 
from  the  holy  scriptures.  I  have  but  one  word 
more,  which  for  once  I  will  anticipate  from  the 
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author  of  thi3  book.    Though  it  must  be  an  ides 
of  perfection,  from  which  both  the  epick  poet  aii4 
the  history-painter  draws,  yet  all  perfeciioiiB  aie 
not  suitable  to  all  subjects ;  but  every  one  must 
be  designed  according  to  that  perfect  beauty  which 
16  proper  to  him.     An  Apollo  must  bii  cUstia- 
guished  from  a  Jupitisr,  a  Pallas  from  9  Venus ;  and 
so  in  poetry,  an  i^neas  from  any  other  hero ;  for 
piety  is  his  chief  perfection.    Homer's  Achilles  is 
a  kind  of  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  then  he  is 
not  a  perfect  hero,  nor  so  intended  by  the  poet 
All  his  gods  had  somewhat  of  human  impcdee- 
ticm,  for  which  he  h^  been  taxed  by  Plsto^  as  sn 
imitator  of  what  was  bad  ;  but  Virgil  observed  bis 
&ult,  and  mended  it.    Yet  Achilles  was  perfect  in 
the  strength  of  his  body,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mind.    Had  he  been  less  p3^sionate,  or  less  le- 
vengeful,  the  poet  well  foresaw  that  Hector  had 
been  killed,  and  Troy  taken,  at  the  first  assank } 
which  had  destroyed  the  beautifiil  contrivance  of 
his  Iliads,  and  the  moral  of  preventing  diaeoni 
amongst  confederate  jninces,  which  was  his  prin- 
cipal intention.      For  the  moral  (as  Bossu  ob- 
serves,) ^  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  beiqg 
the  groundwork  of  his  instruction.    This  beii^ 
formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design,  or  &ble,  as 
may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral ;  after  this  ha 
begins  to  think  of  the  persons  whom  he  is  to  em*- 
ploy  in  carrying  on  His  design ;  and  gives  them 

*  In  hif  treatise  on  Epick  Poetry. 
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the  manoers  which  are  most  proper  to  their  several 
charaoter».  The  thoughts  and  words  are  the  last 
ptrtfy  which  ^ve  beauty  and  colouring  to  the  piece* 
When  I  say  that  the  manners  of  the  hero  ought 
tP  be  good  in  perfection,  I  contradict  not  the  Mar- 
€pm  of  Normanby's  opinion,  in  that  admirable 
yent/^  where  speaking  of  a  perfect  character,  he 
aUsit 

**  A  £iukleii  monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  knew ;" 

fyt  that  excellent  critick  intended  only  to  speak 
of  dramatick  characters,  and  not  of  epick. 

Thus  at  least  I  have  shewn,  that  in  the  most 
perfect  poem,  which  is  that  of  Virgil,  a  perfect 
idM  was  required  and  followed ;  and  consequently 
that  all  succeeding  poets  ought  rather  to  imitato 
hiin,  than  even  Homer.  I  will  now  proceed,  as 
I  promised,  to  the  author  of  this  book. 

He  tells  you  almost  in  the  first  lines  of  it,  that 
^  the  chief  end  of  painting  is,  to  please  the  eyes  i 
and  it  is  one  great  end  of  poetry  to  please  the 
aind.*'  Thus  &r  the  parallel  of  the  arts  holds 
tnie ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  principal  end  of 
pafaitiDg  is  to  please,  and  the  chief  design  of  poetry 
it  ID  instruct.  In  this  the  latter  seems  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  former ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
artists  themselves  on  both  sides,  certainly  tlieir  ahns 
are  the  very  same :  they  would  both  make  sure  of 
pleasing,  and  that  in  preference  to  instruction.— 
Next,  the  means  of  this  pleasure  is  by  deceit ;  one 

*  In  his  Essay  on  PoEXRVt  ••  Nc'sr  saw,"  are  his  words* 
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imposes  on  the  sight,  and  the  other  on  the  under- 
standing. Fiction  is  of  the  essence  of  poetiy,  as 
well  as  of  painting :  there  is  a  resemblance  in  one, 
of  human  bodies,  things,  and  actions,  which  are 
not  real ;  and  in  the  other,  of  a  true  story  by  a 
fiction  :  and  as  all  stories  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  an  epick  poem  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  are  they 
for  a  noble  picture.  The  subjects  both  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other,  ought  to  have  nothing  of  im- 
moral, low,  or  filthy  in  them;  but  this  being 
treated  at  large  in  the  book  itself,  I  wave  it,  to 
avoid  repetition.  Only  I  must  add,  that  though 
Catullus,*  Ovid,  and  others,  were  of  another  opi- 
nion,— that  the  subject  of  poets,  and  even  their 
thoughts  and  expressions  might  be  loose,  provided 
their  lives  were  chaste  and  holy,  yet  there  are  no 
such  licences  permitted  in  that  art,  any  more  than 
in  painting  to  design  and  colour  obscene  nudities. 
Vita  proha  est,  is  no  excuse ;  for  it  will  scarcely  be 
admitted  that  either  a  poet  or  a  painter  can  be 
chaste,  who  give  us  the  contrary  examples  in  thdr 
writings  and  their  pictures.  We  see  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  Virgil ;  that  which  comes  the  nearest 
to  it,  is  the  Adventure  of  the  Cave,  where  Dido 
and  iEneas  were  driven  by  the  storm :  yet  even 
there  the  poet  pretends  a  marriage  before  the  con- 
summation, and  Juno  herself  was  present  at  it. 
Neither  is  there  any  expression  in  that  story,  which 
a  Roman  matron  might  not  read  without  a  blush* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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Besides^  the  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can^ 
as  if  be  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave  with  the 
two  lovers^  and  of  being  a  witness  to  their  actions. 
Now  I  suppose  that  a  painter  would  not  be  much 
commended^  who  should  pick  out  this  cavern  from 
the  whde  ^neids^  when  there  is  not  another  in 
the  wwk.  He  had  better  leave  them  in  their 
obscurity^  than  let  in  a  flash  of  lightning  to  clear 
the  natural  darkness  of  the  place^  by  which  he 
must  discover  himself  as  much  as  them.  The 
altar-pieces^  and  holy  decorations  of  painting,  shew, 
$iai  art  may  be  applied  to  better  uses,  as  well  as 
poetry ;  and  amongst  many  other  instances,  the 
Famesian  gallery,  painted  by  Annibale  Caracci,  is 
E  sufficient  witness  yet  remaining :  the  whole  work 
being  morally  instructive,  and  particularly  the 
HercuUs  Bhium,  which  is  a  perfect  Triumph  of 
Virtue  over  Vice ;  as  it  is  wonderfully  well  de- 
aeribed  by  the  ingenious  Bellori. 

■  Hitherto  I  have  only  told  the  reader,  what  ought 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  a  picture  or  of  a  poem. 
What  it  ought  to  be  on  either  side,  our  author 
tells  us :  it  must  in  general  be  great  and  noble  ; 
and  in  this  the  parallel  is  exactly  true.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  poet,  either  in  tragedy  or  in  an  epick 
poem,  is  a  great  action  of  some  illustrious  hero. 
It  is  the  same  in  painting :  not  every  action,  nor 
every  person,  is  considerable  enough  to  enter  into 
the  cloth.  It  must  be  the  anger  of  an  Achilles, 
the  piety  of  an  JEncss,  the  sacrifice  of  an  Iphi* 
genia^  for  heroines  as  well  as  heroes  are  compre-^ 
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hended  in  the  rule ;  but  the  parallel  is  more  con- 
plcte  in  tragedy^  than  in  an  epick  poem.  For 
as  a  tragedy  may  be  made  out  of  many  parti* 
cular  episodes  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil,  so  may 
a  noble  picture  be  designed  out  of  this  or  that 
particular  story  in  either  author.  History  is  alio 
fruitful  of  designs  both  for  the  painter  and  tba 
tragick  poet:  Curtius  throwing  himself  into  a 
gulpby  and  the  two  Decii  sacrificing  themaelves  6k 
the  safety  of  their  country^  are  subjects  fiir  tmgiedy 
and  picture.  Such  is  Scipip  restoring  the  Spanish 
Bridcy^  whom  he  either  loved  or  may  be  auppoied 
to  love ;  by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  a  groat 
nation  to  interess  themselves  for  Rome  agaimt 
Carthage.  These  are  all  but  particular  pieces  iq 
Livy's  History  ;  and  yet  are  full  complete  subject! 
for  the  pen  and  pencil.  Now  the  reason  of  thil 
18  evident.  Tragedy  and  Picture  are  more  vut^ 
rowly  circumscribed  by  the  mechanick  rules  of 
time  and  place,  than  the  Epick  Poem.  The  tims 
of  this  last  is  left  indefinite.  It  is  true.  Homer 
took  up  only  the  space  of  eight  and  forty  days  ftr 

1  Vid.  Polyb.  x.  19.  Liv.  xxvi.  jo«  A.  Cell.  vt.  8» 
Dion.  Fragm.  Peiresc*  Iviii. — There  are  perbapi  few 
subjects  which  have  been  oftener  painted  than  this.  An 
exact  representation  of  the  votive  shield  commemo- 
rating the  Continence  of  Scipio,  which  was  found  in  the 
Rhone  near  Avignon,  in  1656,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
French  King's  collection,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Jephson's 
late  elegant  and  instructive  work*  entitled  Roman  Poa« 
TRAITS,  p*47* 
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bin  I|#i4Dis ;  but  whether  VirgiFs  action  was  com<» 
|N?^)mdfd  in  a  year  or  somewhat  more,  is  not 
ij^tfrmioed  by  Bossu*  Homer  made  the  place  of 
Im  90tipR,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  camp  besieging 
it.  Vkgil  introduces  his  ^neas  scxnetimes  in 
Sieilyf  spmetimes  in  Otrthage,  and  other  times  at 
CuiM^  bf^fore  be  brings  him  to  Laurentum ;  mi 
ffycsQ  after  that,  he  wanders  again  to  the  kingdom 
q(  Eynnder,  and  some  parts  of  Tuscany,  before  h^ 
returns  to  finish  the  war  by  the  death  of  Tumus^ 
Bi}t  tragedy)  according  to  the  practice  of  the  an-r 
qiffit%  was  always  confined  within  the  compass  of 
tveaty-four  hours,  and  seldom  takes  up  so  much 
tUn^r  As  for  the  place  of  it,  it  was  always  one, 
WmI  that  not  in  a  larger  isense,  (as  for  example,  a 
whole  city,  or  two  or  three  several  houses  in  it,) 
Vvt  the  market,  or  some  other  publick,  place^ 
ccxnmon  to  the  Chorus  and  all  the  actors  :  which 
iHtebliahed  law  of  theirs  I  have  not  an  opportunity 
19  fwunine  in  this  place,  because  I  cannot  do  it 
witbout  digression  from  my  subject ;  though  it 
OfiiTin  too  strict  at  the  first  appearance,  because 
It  aycludes  all  secret  intrigues,  which  are  th^ 
beauties  of  the  modem  stage ;  for  nothing  can  be 
etnied  on  with  privacy,  when  the  Chorus  is  'sup* 
ppied  to  be  always  present-^But  to  proceed :  I 
must  say  this  to  the  advantage  of  painting,  even 
above  tragedy,  that  what  this  last  represents  in  the 
^mce  of  many  hours,  the  former  shews  us  in  one 
QKunent.  The  action,  the  passion,  and  the  man^ 
neia  of  so  many  persons  as  are  contained  in  a 
picture  are  to  be  discerned  at  once^  in  the  twink- 
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ling  of  an  eye  ;  at  least  they  would  be  so,  if  the 
sight  could  travel  over  so  many  different  objects 
alt  at  once^  or  the  mind  could  digest  them  all  at 
the  same  instant  or  point  of  time.  Thus,  in  the 
famous  picture  of  Poussin,  which  represents  the 
Institution  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  you  see  our 
Saviour  and  his  twelve  Disciples,  all  concurring  in 
the  same  action,  after  different  manners,  and  in 
different  postures ;  only  the  manners  of  Judas  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest.  Here  is  but  one  in- 
divisible point  of  time  observed ;  but  one  action 
performed  by  so  many  persons,  in  one  room,  and 
at  the  same  table ;  yet  the  eye  cannot  coiiipce- 
hend  at  once  the  whole  object,  nor  the  mind 
follow  it  so  fast :  it  is  considered  at  leisure,  and 
seen  by  intervals.  Such  are  the  subjects  of  noble 
pictures :  and  such  are  only  to  be  undertaken  hf 
noble  hands. 

There  are  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are 
meaner,  and  yet  are  the  subjects  both  of  painters 
and  of  poets.  For,  to  proceed  in  the  parallel ;  as 
comedy  is  a  representation  of  human  life  in  infe- 
rior persons,  and  low  subjects,  and  by  that  means 
creeps  into  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  is  a  kind  of 
juniper,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  species  of  cedar, 
so  is  the  painting  of  clowns,  the  representation  of 
a  Dutch  kermis,*  the  brutal  sport  of  snick-or-sne^ 
and  a  thousand  other  things  of  this  mean  inven- 
tion ;  a  kind  of  picture  which  belongs  to  nature, 
but  of  the  lowest  form.     Such  is  a  lazar  in  com* 

*  A  Dutch  iermis  is  a  Duich/air^ 
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parison  to  a  Venus :  both  are  drawn  in  human 
figures;  they  have  faces  alike^  though  not  like 
&ces.  There  is  yet  a  lower  sort  of  poetry  and 
painting,  which  is  out  of  nature ;  for  a  farce  is 
that  in  poetry^  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture* 
The  persons  and  action  of  a  farce  are  all  unna* 
turaly  and  the  manners  false,  that  is,  inconsisting 
with  the  characters  of  mankind.  Grotesque  paint- 
ing is  the  just  resemblance  of  this ;  and  Horace 
begins  }jfis  Art  of  Poetry  by  describing  such  a 
figure,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horse's  neck,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  a  fish's  tail ;  parts  of  different 
species  jumbled  together,  according  to  the  mad 
imagination  of  the  dauber ;  and  the  end  of  all 
this,  as  he  tells  you  afterward,  to  cause  laughter: 
a  very  monster  in  a  Bartholomew-Fair,  for  the 
mob  to  gape  at  for  their  two-pence.  Laughter  is 
indeed  the  propriety  of  a  man,  but  just  enough 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  elder  brother  with  four 
legs.  It  is  a  kind  of  bastard-pleasure  too,  taken 
in  at  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  gazers,  and  at  the  ears 
of  the  beastly  audience.  Church-painters  use  it 
to  divert  the  honest  countryman  at  publick  prayers, 
and  keep  his  eyes  open  at  a  heavy  sermon  ;  and 
fiuce  scribblers  make  use  of  the  same  noble  inven- 
tion, to  entertain  citizens,  country-gentlemen,  and 
Covent-Grarden  fops.  If  they  are  merry,  all  goes 
well  on  the  poet's  side.  The  better  sort  go  thither 
too,  but  in  despair  of  sense  and  the  just  images  of 
nature,  which  are  the  adequate  pleasures  of  the 
oiind ;  but  the  author  can  give  the  stage  no  better 
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than  what  was  given  him  by  nature}  and  the 
actors  must  represent  such  things  as  diey  an 
capable  to  perform^  and  by  which  both  they  and 
the  scribbler  may  get  their  liring.  After  all^  it  il 
a  good  thing  to  laugh  at  any  rate ;  and  if  a  sitaw 
can  tickle  a  man^  it  is  an  instrument  of  liappifltti 
Beasts  can  weep,  when  they  suffer,  but  they  caiHiot 
laugh.  And  as  Sir  William  Davenant  observM  ifl 
his  Preface  to  Gondibert,  *  It  is  the  wisdom  of 

*  a  government  to  permit  plays^  (he  might  hare 
^  added — ^farces,)  as  it  is  the  prudence  of  a  cartar  tA 

*  put  bells  upon  his  horses^  to  make  them  cany 

*  their  burthens  cheerfully/ 

^  I  have  already  shewn,  that  one  main  end  at 
poetry  and  painting  is  to  please,  and  ha¥«  Hid 
something  of  the  kinds  of  both^  and  of  tlleif  dilb-« 
jects,  in  which  they  bear  a  gr^t  fesemblafice  to 
each  other.  I  must  now  consider  them^  as  Chej^ 
are  great  and  noble  arts ;  and  as  they  $M  utt^ 
they  must  have  rules,  which  may  direct  them  Id 
their  common  end. 

To  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  more  paiticolarfy 
to  these,  may  be  applied  what  Hippocrates  sayt  ^ 
physick,  as  I  find  him  cited  by  an  eminent  PitMb 
critick :  *  Medicine  has  long  subsisted  hi  tte 
^  world.  The  principles  of  it  are  certain.  And  it 
'  has  a  certain  way;  by  both  which  there  had 
^  been  found  in  the  course  of  many  agea,  an 

*  infinite  number  of  things,  the  experienee  of 
^  which  has  confirmed  its  usefulness  and  gioodfldBS. 
^  All  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  thia  art 
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^  w31  undoubtedly  be  found,  if  able  men,  and 
^  uch  as  are  instructed  in  the  ancient  rules^  wiU 
«  make  a  iarther  inquiry  into  it ;  and  endeavour 
^  to  arrive  at  that  which  is  hitherto  unknown,  by 

*  that  which  is  adready  known.     But  all  inrbo, 

*  hairing  rejected  the  ancient  rules,  and  taken  the 

*  opposite  ways,  yet  boast  themselves  to  be  ma^ 
^  tars  of  this  art,  do  but  deceive  others,  and  are 
^  themselves  deceived  i  ibr  that  is  absolutely  ka^ 

*  poasible.' 

Tfab  is  notoriously  true  in  these  two  arts ;  fer 
die  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  bodi 
Att  poeta  and  the  painters  in  ancient  times,  and 
in  the  best  ages,  have  studied  her }  and  fiiom  the 
fnctice  of  bc^  these  arts  the  rules  teiv^  been 
dnrwn,  by  which  we  are  itiatructed  how  to  pleise, 
iftd  to  compass  that  end  which  they  obtained,  by 
IbUowing  dietr  example }  for  nature  ia  still  the 
Mme  in  all  ages,  arid  can  nerer  be  contrmy  to 
lierself.  Thus,  from  the  practice  of  i£scbyluji, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripfdes^  Aristotle  drew  his  rules 
fer  tragedy,  and  Philostmtus  for  painting.  Thu^ 
amongst  the  modems^  the  Italian  and  French  cri^ 
ticks,  by  studying  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace,  and  having  the  example  of  the  Gki^ciM 
poets  before  their  eyes,  have  given  us  the  rules 
of  modem  trafgedy ;  and  thus  the  criticks  of  the 
aame  countries  in  the  art  of  painting,  have  given 
the  precepts  of  perfecting  that  art. 

It  is  true  that  Poetry  has  one  advantage  ove# 
luting  in  these  last  ageS,  that  wt  bav#  stall.  th<i 
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remaining  examples  both  of  the  Greek  and  LatiH 
poets ;  whereas  the  painters  have  nothing  left  them 
from  Apelles,  Protogenes,  Parrhasius,  Xeuxis^y  and 
the  rest,  but  only  the  testimonies  which  are  given 
of  their  incomparable  worlis.     But  instead  of  thiff, 
they  have  some  of  their  best  statues,  bass-relievo^ 
columns,  obelisks,  &c.  which  were  saved  out  of 
the  common  ruin,  and  are  still  preserved  in  Italy ; 
and  by  well  distinguishing  what  is  proper  to  sculp- 
ture, and  what  to  painting,  and  what  is  commofl 
to  them  both,  they  have  judiciously  repaired  that 
loss.      And  the  great  genius  of  Raf&elle,  and 
others,  having  succeeded  to  the  times  of  barbariflm 
and  ignorance,  the  knowledge  of  painting  is  now 
arrived  to  a  supreme  perfection,  though  the  per* 
formance  of  it  is  much  declined  in  the  present 
age.     The  greatest  age  for  poetry  amongst  the 
Romans  was  certainly  that  of  Augustus  Caesar : 
and  yet  we  arc  told  that  painting  was  then  at  iti 
lowest  ebb ;  and  perhaps  sculpture  was  also  de-' 
dining  at  the  same  time.     In  the  reign  of  Donu* 
tian,  and  some  who  succeeded  him,  poetry  was 
but  meanly   cultivated,    but  painting  eminendy 
flourished.     I  am  not  here  to  give  the  history  of 
the  two  arts ;  how  they  were  both  in  a  manner 
extinguished  by  the  imiption  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  both  restored  about  the  times  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,    Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Francis  the 
First ;  though  I  might  observe,  that  neither  Ari- 
osto,   nor  any  of  his  contemporary  poets,  ever 
arrived  at  the  excellency  of  RafTaelle^  Tit)^^  and 
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the  rest,  in  painting.  But  in  revenge,^  at  this 
time,  or  lately,  in  many  countries,  poetry  is  better 
practised  than  her  sister-art.  To  what  height  the 
magnificence  and  encouragement  of  the  present 
King  of  Prance  may  carry  painting  and  sculpture, 
is  uncertain ;  but  by  what  he  has  done  before 
the  war  in  which  he  is  engaged,  we  may  expect 
what  he  will  do  after  the  happy  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  which  is  the  prayer  and  wish  of  all  those 
who  have  not  an  interest  to  prolong  the  miseries 
of  Europe.  For  it  is  most  certain,  as  our  author 
amongst  others  has  observed,  that  reward  is  the 
spur  of  virtue,  as  well  in  all  good  arts,  as  in  all 
laudable  attempts ;  and  emulation,  which  is  the 
other  spur,  will  never  be  wanting  either  amongst 
poets  or  painters,  when  particular  rewards  and 
prizes  are  proposed  to  the  best  deservers. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  though  it 
was  almost  necessary.  All  the  rules  of  painting 
are  methodically,  concisely,  and  yet  clearly  deli- 
vered in  this  present  treatise,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated. Bossu  has  not  given  more  exact  rules  for 
the  epick  poem,  nor  Dacier  for  tragedy,  in  his  late 
excellent  translation  of  Aristotle,  and  his  notes 
upon  him,  than  our  Fresnoy  has  made  for  paint- 
ing ;  with  the  parallel  of  which  I  must  resume  my 
discourse,   following    my  author's   text,    though 

•  This  IS  a  mere  Gallicism,  fen  revenchej  which  very 
properly  has  not  been  admitted  Into  our  language.  In 
p.  284,  we  find  again  the  same  phraseolog)% 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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with  more  brevity  than  I  intended^  because  Vii^ 
calls  me. 

The  principal  and  most  important  part  of 
painting  is,  to  know  what  is  most  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  most  proper  for  that  art.  That  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  is  the  most  noble  subject :  so 
in  poetry,  tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  comedy  $ 
because,  as  I  said,  the  persons  are  greater  whom 
the  poet  instructs,  and  consequently  the  instruc- 
tions of  more  benefit  to  mankind :  the  action  iB 
likewise  greater  and  more  noble,  and  thence  ii 
derived  the  greater  and  more  noble  pleasure. 

To  imitate  nature  well  in  whatsoever  subject,  is 
the  perfection  of  both  arts ;  and  that  picture,  and 
that  poem,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  resemblance 
of  nature,  is  the  best.  But  it  follows  not,  that 
what  pleases  most  in  either  kind  is  therefore  good, 
but  what  ought  to  please.  Our  depraved  appe- 
tites, and  ignorance  of  the  arts,  mislead  our  judg- 
ments, and  cause  us  often  to  take  that  for  tnie 
imitation  of  nature,  which  has  no  resemblance  of 
nature  in  it.  To  inform  our  judgments,  and  to 
reform  our  tastes,  rules  were  invented,  that  by 
them  we  might  discern — when  nature  was  imitated, 
and  how  nearly.  I  have  been  forced  to  recafka* 
late  these  things,  because  mankind  is  not  moce 
liable  to  deceit,  than  it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a 
pleasing  crrour  strengthened  by  a  long  habitude. 
The  imitation  of  nature  is  therefore  justly  consti- 
tuted as  the  general,  and  indeed  the  only,  rule  of 
pleasing,  both  in  poetry  and  painting.     Aristode 
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tells  US,  that  imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords 
matter  for  a  reasoner  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or 
fidsehood  of  imitation,*  by  comparing  its  likeness  or 
oniikeness  with  the  original;  but  by  this  rule, 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  Aristotle's  Treatise  on 
Poetry,  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  imitative  arts,  by  observing,  that  *'  to  Uam  is  a 
natural  pleasure."  "  To  the  same  purpose  (says  Mr. 
T¥rining,)  in  his  Rhetorick,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  537.  edit. 
Duval.  E«<i  3ff  TO  /EionAanrfiy,  «.  r.  x.  *  *  And  as  it  is  by  nature 
delightful  to  Uam^  to  admire^  and  the  like,  hence  we 
necessarily  receive  pleasure  from  imitative  arts,  as  PAINT- 
ING, sculpture,  and  poetry,  and  from  whatever  is 
well  imitated,  even  though  the  original  may  be  disagree- 
able; but  our  pleasure  does  not  arise  from  the  beauty  of 
the  thing  itself,  but  from  the  inference ^  the  discovery  that 
THIS  IS  THAT,  &c.  SO  that  we  seem  to  learn  something.' 

••  Md9ftxv»y — to  learn^  to  know^  i.  e.  merely  to  recognize^ 
disccver^  &c."  See  Harris,  On  Musick,  Painting,  &c.  ch. 
iv.  note  [b).  The  meaning  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
what  follows. 

••  Dryden,  who  scarce  ever  mentions  Aristotle  without 
discovering  that  he  had  looked  only  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tapestry,  [a  translation,]  says,  '  Aristotle  tells  us,  that 
Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for  a  reasoner 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  imitation,'  &c. 
But  Aristotle  is  not  here  speaking  of  reasoners^  or  inquiry^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  of  the  vulgar,  the  generality  of 
mankind,  whom  he  expressly  opposes  to  philosophers,  or 
reasoners  :  and  his  ci/?o^i{tff$eu  is  no  more  than  that  rapid, 
habitual,  and  imperceptible  act  of  the  mind,  that  *  rai^ 
sonnement  aussi  prompt  que  le  coup  d'onl^'  (as  it  is  well 
paraphrased  by  M.  Batteux,)  by  which  we  collect  or  infer, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  picture  with  the  image  of  the 
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every  speculation  in  nature,  whose  truth  falls  under 
the  inquiry  of  a  philosopher,  must  produce  the 
same  delight ;  which  is  not  true.  I  should  rather 
assign  another  reason.  Truth  is  the  object  of  our 
understanding,  as  good  is  of  our  will ;  and  the 
understanding  can  no  more  be  delighted  with  a 
lie,  than  the  will  can  choose  an  apparent  evil.  Aa 
truth  is  the  end  of  all  our  speculations,  so  the 
discovery  of  it  is  the  pleasure  of  them  ;  and  since 
a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  pleasure,  a 
lively  imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry  or  painting, 

original  in  our  minds,  that  it  was  intended  to  represent 
that  original. 

*'  The  fullest  illustration  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found 
in  another  work  of  Aristotle,  his  Rhetorick,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  X.  where  he  applies  the  same  principle  to  metapho- 
rical  language,  and  resolves  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
such  language,  into  that  which  arises  from  the  fu^hmt 
TAXEIA,  the  exercise  of  our  understandings  in  discovering 
the  meaning  by  a  quid  and  easy  perception  of  some  qua- 
lity or  qualities  common  to  the  thing  expressed,  and  the 
thing  intended ;  to  a  mirror,  for  example,  and  to  the 
theatre,  when  the  latter  is  called  metaphorically,  de 
mirror  of  human  bfe. 

*'  Dryden  (Mr.  Twining  further  observes,)  seems  to 
have  taken  his  idea  from  Dacicr's  note  on  this  place,  [in 
the  Treatise  on  Poetry,]  which  is  extremely  con- 
fused, and  so  expressed,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
he  misunderstood  the  original,  or  only  explained  himself 
awkwardly.      The   use    that   Dryden   made   of  French 

criticks  and  translators  is   well  known." Aristotle's 

Treatise  on  Poetry,  translated,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
Thomas  Twining,  A.M.  4to.  1789,  p.  186. 
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mu^t  of  necessity  produce  a  much  greater :  for 
both  these  arts,  as  I  said  before,  are  not  only  true 
imitations  of  nature,  but  of  the  best  nature,  of 
that  which  is  wrought  up  to  a  nobler  pitch.  They 
present  us  with  images  more  perfect  than  the  life 
in  any  individual ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
all  the  scattered  beauties  of  nature  united  by  a 
happy  chemistry,  without  its  deformities  or  faults. 
TTie^  are  imitations  of  the  passions,  which  always 
move,  and  therefore  consequently  please;  for 
without  motion  there  can  be  no  delight,  which 
cannot  be  considered  but  as  an  active  passion. 
When  we  view  these  elevated  ideas  of  nature,  the 
result  of  that  view  is  admiration,  which  is  always 
die  cause  of  pleasure. 

This  foregoing  remark,  which  gives  the  reason 
wliy  imitation  pleases,  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Walter 
Moyle^^  a  most  ingenious  young  gentleman,  con- 
iFtinant  in  all  the  studies  of  humanity  much  above 
his  ycars^  He  had  also  furnished  me,  according 
to  my  request,  with  all  the  particular  passages  in 
Aristotle  and  Horace,  which  are  used  by  them  to 
explain  the  art  of  poetry  by  that  of  painting ;  which 
if  ever  I  have  time  to  retouch  this  Essay,  shall  be 
inaerted  in  their  places. 

9  Walter  Moyle  was  at  this  time  only  twcnty-thrce 
jreurs  old,  and  had  about  three  years  before  been  admitted 
into  the  company  of  the  wits  at  Will's  Coffee-house.  He 
is  again  highly  praised  by  our  author  in  the  Life  of 

LUCIAN. 
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Having  thus  shewn  that  imitation  pleases^  and 
why  it  pleases  in  both  these  arts,  it  follows  that 
some  rules  of  imitation  are  necessary  to  obtain  the 
end ;  for  without  rules  there  can  be  no  art,  any 
more  than  there  can  be  a  house  without  a  door  to 
conduct  you  into  it. 

The  principal  parts  of  painting  and  poetry  neit 
follow.  Invention  is  the  first  part,  and  abio- 
lutely  necessary  to  them  both ;  yet  no  rule  ever 
was  or  ever  can  be  given,  how  to  compass  it.  A 
happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature  :  it  d^>ends  OB 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  say  the  astrologers ;  on 
the  organs  of  the  body,  say  the  naturalists  ;  it  ii 
the  particular  gift  of  heaven,  say  the  divines,  both 
Christians  and  heathens.  How  to  improve  it, 
many  books  can  teach  us ;  how  to  obtain  itj  none; 
that  nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  all  agree :  * 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices faciesve  Minerva, 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a 
poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others.  Both  are  allowed 
sometimes  to  copy,  and  translate;  but,  as  our 
author  tells  you,  that  is  not  the  best  part  of  their 
reputation.  ^^  Imitators  are  but  a  servile  kind  of 
cattle,**  says  the  poet ;  or  at  best,  the  keepers  of 
cattle  for  other  men  :  they  have  nothing  which  is 
properly  their  own  :  that  is  a  sufficient  mortifica- 
tion for  me,  while  I  am  translating  Virgil.  But  to 
copy  the  best  author,  is  a  kind  of  praise,  if  I  per* 
form  it  as  I  ought ;  as  a  copy  after  Raflaelle  is 
more  to  be  commended  than  an  original  of  any 
indifferent  painter. 
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Under  this  head  of  invbntion  is  placed  the  dis- 
position of  the  work, — to  put  all  things  in  a  beau- 
tifiil  order  and  harmony,  that  the  whole  may  be  of 
a  piece.  The  compositions  o{  the  painter  should 
be  conformable  to  the  text  of  ancient  authors^ 
to  the  customs,  and  the  times.  And  this  is  eacr 
actly  the  same  in  poetry  ;  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
to  be  our  guides  in  the  epick;  Sophocles  and 
£uripides  in  tragedy :  in  all  things  we  are  to 
imitate  the  customs  and  the  times  of  those  persons 
Md  things  which  we  represent :  not  to  make  new 
lufes  of  the  drama,  as  Lopez  de  Vega  has  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  do,  but  to  be  content 
to  follow  our  masters,  who  understood  nature  bet- 
ter than  we.  But  if  the  story  which  we  treat  be 
jBodem,  we  are  to  vary  the  customs,  according  to 
the  time  and  the  country  where  the  scene  of 
action  lies ;  for  this  is  still  to  imitate  nature,  which 
iy  always  the  same,  though  in  a  different  dress. 

As  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  the  painter 
fM  to  lake  care  that  nothing  enter  into  it,  which 
ia  not  proper  or  convenient  to  the  subject,  so  like* 
wise  is  the  poet  to  reject  all  incidents  which  are 
foreign  to  his  poem,  and  are  naturally  no  paits  of 
it ;  they  are  wens  and  other  excrescences,  which 
belong  not  to  the  body,  but  deform  it.  No  per- 
son, no  incident,  in  the  piece  or  in  the  play,  but 
must  be  of  use  to  carry  on  the  main  design.  AH 
things  else  are  like  six  fingers  to  the  hand,  when' 
nature,  which  is  superfluous  in  nothing,  can  do 
her  work  with  five.    A  painter  must  reject  all 
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trifling  ornaments;  so  must  a  poet  refuse  all 
ous  and  unnecessary  descriptions.     A  robe  whidi 
is  too  heavy  is  less  an  ornament  than  a  burthen. 

In  poetry  Horace  calls  these  things— versus 
mopes  rerum,  nugaqtue  camora ;  these  are  also  the 
hums  et  ara  Diatue,  which  he  mentions  in  the  same 
Abt  op  Poetry.  But  since  there  must  be  orna- 
ments both  in  painting  and  poetry^  if  they  are  not 
necessary^  they  must  at  least  be  decent ;  that  is, 
in  their  due  place^  and  but  moderately  used.  The 
painter  is  not  to  take  so  much  pains  about  the 
drapery,  as  about  the  face,  where  the  principBl 
resemblance  lies  ;  neither  is  the  poet  who  is  work- 
ing up  a  passion,  to  make  similes,  which  will  oci^ 
tainly  make  it  languish.  My  Montezuma  dies 
with  a  flne  one  in  his  mouth ; '  but  it  is  ambitious 
and  out  of  season.  When  there  are  more  figoits 
in  a  picture  than  are  necessary,  or  at  least  orna- 
mental, our  author  calls  them  "  figures  to  be  let ;" 
because  the  picture  has  no  use  of  them.  So  I 
have  seen  in  some  modem  plays  above  twenty 
actors,  when  the  action  has  not  required  half  the 


I  i« 


O  Powers  divine» 


**  Take  my  last  thanks :  no  longer  I  repine. 
I  might  have  liv'd  my  own  mishaps  to  iDOum, 
While  some  would  pity  me,  but  more  would  scorn; 
For  pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays. 
But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays. 
Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow, 

'•  And  I  grow  stiff,  as  cooling  metals  do. — 

'•  Farewell,  Almeria."  -  -  - 


it 
«• 
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number.  In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture,  the 
painter  is  to  employ  the  sinews  of  his  art ;  for  in 
them  consists  the  principal  beauty  of  his  work. 
Our  author  saves  me  the  comparison  with  tragedy ; 
fin*  he  says,  that  herein  he  is  to  imitate  the  tragick 
poet,  who  employs  his  utmost  force  in  those 
places,  wherein  consists  the  height  and  beauty  of 
the  action. 

Du  Fresnoy,  whom  I  follow,  makes  design,  or 
DRAWING,  the  second  part  of  painting ;  but  the 
rules  which  he  gives  concerning  the  posture  of 
the  figures,  are  almost  wholly  proper  to  that  art, 
and  admit  not  any  comparison,  that  I  know,  with 
poetry.  The  posture  of  a  poetick  figure  is,  as  I 
conceive,  the  description  of  his  heroes  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  or  such  an  action  ;  as  of  Achilles, 
just  in  the  act  of  killing  Hector,  or  of  ^neas  who 
has  Tumus  under  him.  Both  the  poet  and  the 
painter  vary  the  posture,  according  to  the  action  or 
passion  which  they  represent,  of  the  same  person  : 
but  all  must  be  great  and  graceful  in  them.  The 
same  i^neas  must  be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  Dido, 
with  respect  in  his  gestures,  and  humility  in  his 
eyes ;  but  when  he  is  forced  in  his  own  defence  to 
kill  Lausus,  the  poet  shews  him  compassionate, 
and  tempering  the  severity  of  his  looks  with  a  re- 
luctance to  the  action  which  he  is  going  to  per-. 
form.  He  has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  his  youth, 
and  is  loth  to  destroy  such  a  masterpiece  of  nature. 
He  considers  Lausus  rescuing  his  father  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an  image  of  himself^ 
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when  he  took  Anchises  on  bis  shoulders^  and  bene 
him  safe  through  the  rage  of  the  iSre,  and  the 
opposition  of  his  enemies ;  and  therefore  in  the 
posture  of  a  retiring  man,  who  avoids  the  combat, 
he  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sign  of  peace,  with  his 
right  foot  drawn  a  little  back,  and  his  breast  bend- 
ing inward,  more  like  an  orator  than  a  soldier ; 
and  seems  to  dissuade  the  young  man  from  pulling 
on  his  destiny,  by  attempting  more  than  he  was 
able  to  perform.  Take  the  passage  as  I  have  thus 
translated  it : 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquished  father  shield  : 
All,  fired  with  noble  emulation,  strive, 
And  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief ;  who  held  at  bay,  from  far 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 
iEneas  thus  o'erwhelm'd  on  every  side. 
Their  first  assault  undaunted  did  abide, 
And  thus  to  Lausus,  loud  with  friendly  threat'ning 

cr)'M : 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and  rage 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age. 
Betrayed  by  pious  love  ? 

And  afterwards : 

He  griev'd,  he  wept;  the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love ;  a  sadly  pleasing  thought. 

But  beside  the  outlines  of  the  posture,  the 
design  of  the  picture  comprehends  in  the  next 
place  the  forms  of  faces,  which  are  to  be  difte- 
rent ;  and  so  in  a  poem  or  a  play  must  the  sevwal 
characters  of  the  persons  be  distinguished  from 
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each  other.  I  knew  a  poet^  whom  out  of  respect 
I  will  not  name,  who  being-  too  witty  himself, 
could  draw  nothing  but  wits  in  a  comedy  of  his ; 
even  his  fools  were  infected  with  the  disease- of 
their  author.  They  overflowed  with  smart  repar*- 
lees,  and  were  only  distinguished  from  the  in** 
tended  wits  by  being  called  coxcombs/  though  they 
deserved  not  so  scandalous  a  name.  Another,  who 
had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy, '  following  the  fury 
of  his  natural  temper,  made  every  man  and  woman 
too  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad  :  there  was  not 
a  sober  person  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  All 
was  tempestuous  and  blustering;  heaven  and 
earth  were  coming  together  at  every  word ;  a  mere 

*  This  description  seems  at  the  first  view  to  be  in* 
tended  for  Cohgreve,  to  whom  it  is  certainly  sufficiently 
j^licable,  and  who  had  produced  his  Double  Dealer 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  his  Love  for  Love  in  1695. 
Bat  beside  that  Dryden*s  high  admiration  of  Congreve, 
which  he  had  so  strongly  manifested  in  the  admirable 
Verses  addressed  to  that  poet  on  the  former  play,  will  not 
admit  of  such  an  application,  the  words — **  I  knew^* 
clearly  denote  a  dead  poet,  and  consequently  will  ex- 
clude Wycherley  also.  The  person  meant  therefore,  I 
thinky  was  Sir  George  Etherege,  who  died  a  few  years 
before.  In  Dry  den's  Epilogue  to  that  author's  Man  or 
Mode,  he  says, 

"  Sir  Fopling  is  2,  fool  so  nicely  writ, 

'*  Most  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  dizuit," 

'  The  tragick  poet  here  alluded  to,  was  doubtless  Nat. 
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hurricane  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,— -and 
every  actor  seemed  to  be  hastening  on  the  day  ci 
judgment- 

*'  Let  every  member  be  made  for  its  own  head,** 
says  our  author ;  not  a  withered  hand  to  a  young 
face.  So,  in  the  persons  of  a  play,  whatsoever  is 
said  or  done  by  any  of  them,  must  be  consistent 
with  the  manners  which  the  poet  has  given  them 
distinctly ;  and  even  the  habits  must  be  proper  to 
the  degrees  and  humours  of  the  persons,  as  well 
as  in  a  picture.  He  who  entered  in  the  first  act 
a  young  man,  like  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,*  must 
not  be  in  danger  in  the  fifth  act,  of  committing 
incest  with  his  daughter ;  nor  an  usurer,  without 
great  probability  and  causes  of  repentance,  be 
turned  into  a  cutting  Moorecraft.  * 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  comparison  betwixt 
the  two  arts  in  the  last  paragraph  is  altogether  so 

-♦  Our  author  has  expressly  attributed  Pericles  to 
Shakspeare,  and  supposed  it  one  of  his  earliest  produc* 
tions : 

•*  Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore* 
'•  The  Prince  or  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor." 

In  the  latter  notion,  however,  he  was,  I  think,  mistaken : 
for  whatever  share  Shakspeare  had  in  its  rifadmenio^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contributed  some  years  after  King 
James's  accession  to  the  throne*  See  vol.  i.  p.  259,  and 
p.  295,  n. 

^  Moorecraft  is  a  usurer,  in  The  Scornful  Laoy»  a 
comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  who  becomes  a  con- 
vert in  the  last  scene.  A  cutter^  in  old  language,  signified 
boisterous  swaggerer. 
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just  as  it  might  have  been  ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this 
which  follows. 

"  The  principal  figure  of  the  subject  must  ap- 
pear in  the  midst  of  the  picture,  under  the  prin- 
cipal light,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest,  which 
arc  only  its  attendants/* — ^Thus,  in  a  tragedy,  or 
an  epick  poem,  the  hero  of  the  piece  must  be 
advanced  foremost  to  the  view  of  the  reader  or 
apectator :  he  must  outshine  the  rest  of  all  the 
characters ;  he  must  appear  the  prince  of  thern^ 
like  the  sun  in  the  Copemican  system,  encom- 
passed with  the  less  noble  planets :  because  the 
hero  is  the  centre  of  the  main  action ;  all  the  lines 
fiom  the  circumference  tend  to  him  alone  :  he  is 
the  chief  object  of  pity  in  the  drama,  and  of  admi- 
ration in  the  epick  poem. 

As  in  a  picture,  besides  the  principal  figures 
which  compose  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midst  of 
it,  there  are  less  groups  or  knots  of  figures  dis- 
posed at  proper  distances,  which  are  parts  of  the 
piece,  and  seem  to  carry  on  the  same  design  in  a 
more  inferior  manner ; — ^so,  in  epick  poetry  there 
are  episodes,  and  a  chorus  in  tragedy,  which  are 
members  of  the  action,  as  growing  out  of  it,  not 
inserted  into  it.  Such  in  the  ninth  book  of  the 
:^NEiDS  is  the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 
The  adventure  belongs  to  them  alone ;  they  alone 
are  the  objects  of  compassion  and  admiration  ;  but 
their  business  which  they  carry  on,  is  the  general 
concernment  of  the  Trojan  camp,  then  belea- 
guered by  Tumus  and  the  Latins,  as  the  Chris- 
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tians  were  lately  by  the  Turks.  They  wen  tt 
advertise  the  chief  hero  of  the  distresses  of  hit 
subjects  occasioned  by  his  absence^  to  crave  bis 
succour,  and  solicit  him  to  hasten  his  return. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but 
a  chorus  of  singers  ;  afterwards  one  actor  was  in* 
troduced,  which  was  the  poet  himself,  who  enter- 
tained the  people  with  a  discourse  in  verse,  betwixt 
the  pauses  of  the  singing.  This  succeeding  with 
the  people,  more  actors  were  added,  to  mdke  the 
variety  the  greater ;  and  in  process  of  time,  tbe 
chorus  only  sung  betwixt  the  acts,  and  the  Coiy* 
phseus,  or  chief  of  them,  spoke  for  the  rest,  as  an 
actor  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  play. 

Thus  tragedy  was  perfected  by  degrees ;  and 
being  arrived  at  that  perfection,  the  painters  might 
probably  take  the  hint  from  thence  of  adding 
groups  to  their  pictures.  But  as  a  good  pictnit 
may  be  without  a  group,  so  a  good  tragedy  maj 
subsist  without  a  chorus,  notwithstanding  anj 
reasons  which  have  been  given  by  Dacier  to  the 
contrary. 

Monsieur  Racine  has,  indeed,  used  it  in  b' 
Esther;  but  not  that  he  found  any  necessity  of  r 
as    the   French   critick   would    insinuate.     Tf 
chorus  at  St.  Cyr  was  only  to  give  the  yoa' 
ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  King  w 
vocal    musick,  and   of   commending   their  c 
voices.     The  play  itself  was   never  intended 
the  publick  stage,  nor  without  disparagemer 
the  learned  author,  could  possibly  have  succe 
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there ;  and  much  less  the  translation  of  it  here. 
Mr.  Wycherley,  when  we  read  it  together,  was  of 
thy  opinion  in  this,  or  rather  I  of  his  ;  for  it  be* 
eomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so  exceilent  a  poet,  and 
sb  great  a  judge.  ^    But  since  I  am  in  this  place^ 

^  Our  author,  it  is  observable,  omits  no  opportunity 
of  commending  Wycherley,  on  whom  the  encomium! 
lavished  by  his  contemporaries  are  perhaps  at  least  equal 
to  his  desert. 

VLt  almost  entirely  lost  his  memory,  in  consequence  of 
a  fever,  which  he  had  about  the  year  1678,  when  he  wai 
Mttr  forty  years  old.  **  He  had  (says  Pope)  this  odd 
piiticularity  in  him,  from  the  loss  of  his  memory,  that 
the  same  chain  of  thought  would  return  into  his  mind  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  years,  without  his  remem- 
bering that  it  had  been  there  before.  Thus  perhaps  he 
would  write  one  year  an  encomium  upon  avarice,  (for  he 
loved  paradoxes,)  and  a  year  or  two  after  in  dispraise  of 
liberty;  and  in  both,  the  words  only  would  differ,  and  the 
thoughts  be  as  much  alike,  as  two  medals  of  different 
aetals  out  of  the  same  mould. 

'*  He  used  to  read  himself  asleep  o'nights,  either  in 
Montagne,  Rochefoucauld,  Seneca,  or  Gratian  ;  for  these 
were  his  four  favourite  authors.  He  would  read  one  or 
other  of  them  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  per- 
iiaps  write  a  copy  of  verses  on  some  subject  similar  to 
iUFhat  he  had  been  reading,  and  have  several  of  their 
riMmglits,  only  expressed  in  a  different  turn :  and  that 
without  knowing  that  he  was  obliged  to  them  for  any  one 
thought  in  the  whole  poem.  I  have  experienced  this  in 
him  several  times,  (for  I  visited  him  for  a  whole  winter 
almost  every  evening  and  morning,)  and  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  strangest  phaenomenons  that  ever  I  observed  in 
the  human  mind."     Spence's  Anecdotes. 
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as  Virgil  says,  spatiis  exclusus  iniquisy  that  is,  short- 
ened  in  my  time,  I  wiii  give  no  other  reason, 
than  that  it  is  impracticable  on  our  stage.  A  new 
theatre,  much  more  ample  and  much  deeper,  must 
be  made  for  that  purpose,  besides  the  cost  of 
sometimes  forty  or  fifty  habits,  which  is  an  expence 
too  large  to  be  supplied  by  a  company  of  actors. 
It  is  true,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  chorus 
on  a  theatre  more  than  as  large  and  as  deep  again 
as  ours,  built  and  adorned  at  a  King*s  charges ;  and 
on  that  condition,  and  another,  which  is,  that  my 
hands  were  not  bound  behind  me,  as  now  they 
are/  I  should  not  despair  of  making  such  a  tragedy 
as  might  be  both  instructive  and  delightful,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  Grecians. 

To  make  a  sketch,  or  a  more  perfect  model  of 
a  picture,  is,  in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up 
the  sccnary  of  a  play ;  and  the  reason  is  the  same 
for  both  ;  to  guide  the  undertaking,  and  to  pie- 
serve  the  remembrance  of  such  things,  whose  na- 
tures are  difficult  to  retain. 

To  avoid  absurdities  and  incongruities,  is  the 
same  law  established  for  both  arts.     The  painte 
is  not  to  paint  a  cloud  at  the  bottom  of  a  picturr 
but  in  the  uppermost  parts  ;  nor  the  poet  to  pb 
what  is  proper  to  the  end  or  middle,  in  the  begi 
ning  of  a  poem.     I  might  enlarge  on  this ;  I 
there  are  few  poets  or  painters,  who  can  be  s 

'  By  the  translation  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  wa5 
engaged. 
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posed  to  sin  so  grossly  against  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  art.  I  remember  only  one  play,  and  for 
0oct  I  will  call  it  by  its  name.  The  Slighted 
Maid,*  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  act,  but 
what  might  have  been  said  or  done  in  the  fifth  ; 
nor  any  thing  in  the  midst,  which  might  not  have 
been  placed  as  well  in  the  beginning,  or  the  end. 
To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the 
heart,  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept  of 
the  painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.  In 
poetry,  the  same  passions  and  motions  of  the  mind 
are  to  be  expressed  ;  and  in  this  consists  the  prin- 
cijpal  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  excellency  of  that 
art.  This,  says  my  author,  is  the  gift  of  Jupiter ; 
and  to  speak  in  the  same  heathen  language,  we 
call  it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo, — not  to  be  obtained 
by  pains  or  study,  if  we  are  not  bom  to  it ;  for  the 
anotions  which  are  studied,  are  never  so  natural 
as  those  which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real 
passion.  Mr.  Otway  possessed  this  part  as  tho* 
roughly  as  any  of  the  ancients  or  modems.     I  will 

•  A  comedy  written  by  Sir  Robert  Stapylton,  and 
acted  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Servants,  at  their  theatre  in 
lancoln's-Inn- Fields,  in  1663.  Our  author  has  again 
censured  this  piece,  in  the  Prologue  to  Circe,  1675 : 

"  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young  flight, 
*•  Did  no  VoLPONE,  nor  no  Arbaces  write; 
**  But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
*•  From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid  ; 
And  each  was  guilty  of  some  Slighted  Maid.'* 


«« 
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not  defend  every  thing  in  his  Venice  Preserveb; 
but  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  his  memoiy,— 
that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it^^  though 
perhaps  there  is  somewhat  to  be  desired,  both  in 
the  grounds  of  them,  and  in  the  height  and  dc^ 
gance  of  expression  ;  but  Nature  is  there,  which 
is  the  greatest  beauty. 

"  In  the  passions,  (says  our  author,)  we  must 
have  a  very  great  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
persons,  who  are  actually  possessed  with  them." 
The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory, 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  Har- 
lequin on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress: 
— this  is  so  much  the  same  in  both  the  arts,  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  comparison.  What  he  says  of 
face-painting,  or  the  portrait  of  any  one  particular 
person,— concerning  the  likeness, — ^is  also  as  i^ 
plicablc  to  poetry.     In  the  character  of  an  hero^ 

9  "  Otway  (says  Pope)  has  written  but  two  tragedies 
out  of  six,  that  are  pathetick.  I  believe  he  did  it  without 
much  design,  as  Lillo  has  done  in  his  Barnwell.  It  is 
a  talent  of  nature,  rather  than  an  effect  of  judgment,  to 
write  so  movingly.**     Spence's  Anecdotes. 

Dennis,  the  Critick,  informed  Mr.  Spence,  that  "  Ot- 
way had  a  friend,  one  Blakiston,  who  was  shot:  the 
murderer  fled  towards  Dover,  and  Otway  pursued  him. 
In  his  return  he  drank  water,  when  violently  heated,  and 
so  got  the  fever  which  was  the  death  of  him.'*     Ibid. 

Dennis,  in  the  Preface  to  bis  Observations  on  Pope's 
Translation  of  Homer,  8vo.  1717,  says,  Otway  died  in 
an  alehouse ;  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  account* 
He  certainly  generally  lived  in  one. 
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as  well  as  in  an  inferior  figure,  there  is  a  better 
or  worse  likeness  to  be  taken :  the  better  is  a 
panegjnrick,  if  it  be  not  false,  and  the  worse  is  a 
libel.  Sophocles,  says  Aristotle,  always  drew  men 
as  they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  better  than  they  were  ; 
aoother,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  *  drew  them 
worse  than  naturally  they  were :  Euripides  altered 
nothing  in  the  character,  but  made  them  such  as 
they  were  represented  by  history,  epick  poetry,  or 
tradition.  Of  the  three,  the  draught  of  Sophocles 
is  most  commended  by  Aristotle.  I  have  followed 
it  in  that  part  of  Oedipus  which  I  writ,*  though 
perhaps  I  have  made  him  too  good  a  man.  But 
my  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  out- 
rageous panegyrick.  Their  passions  were  their 
own,  and  such  as  were  given  them  by  history ; 
only  the  deformities  of  them  were  cast  into  sha- 
dows, that  they  might  be  objects  of  compassion : 
whereas  if  I  had  chosen  a  noon-day  light  for  them, 

'  Aristotle,  in  the  place  referred  to,  {vtpi  motnr,  ».  f((.) 
does  not  mention  any  third  dramatick  poet  by  name. 
He  does  indeed  put  the  case  of  a  third  poet,  who  might 
pursue  a  method  different  from  the  practice  either  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and  represent  things  as  they  are 
saidf  and  believed,  to  be.  In  the  same  passage,  (which  is 
manifestly  corrupt,)  he  mentions  an  observation  of  Xeno* 
phanes,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  person  here  in  our  author's 
thoughts. 

*  The  first  and  third  Acts ;  as  appears  from  his  own 
declaration  in  the  Vindication  of  tu£  Duke  of 
Guise. 
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somewhat  must  have  been  discdvered,  which  would 
rather  have  moved  our  hatred  than  our  pity. 

The  Gothick  manner,  and  the  barbarous  oma« 
ments,  which  are  to  be  avoided  in  a  picture,  BUrt 
just  the  same  with  those  in  an  ill-drdered  play* 
For  example,  our  English  tragi-comedy  must  be 
Confessed  to  be  wholly  Gothick,  notwithstanding 
the  success  which  it  has  found  upon  our  theatre^ 
and  in  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini ;  even  though 
Corisca  and  the  Satyr  contribute  somewhat  to  th* 
tnain  action.  Neither  can  I  defend  my  SpakisH 
Fry  All,  as  fond  as  otherwise  I  am  of  it,  from  thiA 
imputation  ;  for  though  the  comical  parts  are  di- 
verting, and  the  serious  moving,  yet  they  are  df 
an  unnatural  mingle  :  for  mirth  and  gravity  destrtjy 
each  other,  and  are  no  more  to  be  allowed  for 
decent,  than  a  gay  widow  laughing  in  a  mourning 
habit. ' 

I  had  almost  forgotten  one  considerable  resettle 
blance.  Du  Fresnoy  tells  us,  "  That  the  figured 
of  the  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a  side,  that  is, 
with  their  face  and  bodies  all  turned  the  same 
way ;  but  must  contrast  each  other  by  their  several 
positions."  Thus  in  a  play,  some  characters  roust 
be  raised,  to  oppose  others,  and  to  set  them  off 
the  better ;  according  to  the  old  maxim,  contrarkt 
juxta  se  posita,  magis  elucescunt.     Thus,  in  Th« 

'  In  a  former  Essay,  however,  he  has  said,  that  he  who 
cannot  relieve  and  lighten  melancholy  scenes  by  a  course 
of  mirth,  is  but  half  a  poet  for  the  stage.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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ScoBNPUL  Lady,  the  Usurer  is  set  to  confront  the 
Prodigal:  thus,  in  my  Tyrannick  Lovb,  the 
atheist  Maximin  is  opposed  tp  the  character  of  St. 
Catharine. 

I  am  now  come,  though  with  the  oinission  of 
many  likenesses,  to  the  third  part  of  Painting, 
which  is  called  the  cromatxck,  or  colou^ng. 
Expression,  and  all  that  belongs  to  words,  is  that 
in  a  poem,  which  colouring  is  in  a  picture.    The 
colours  well  chosen  in  their  proper  places,  together 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  which  belong  to  them^ 
lighten  the  design,  and  make  it  pleasing  to  the 
eye.    The  words,  the  expressions,  the  tropes  and 
figures,  the  versification,  and  all  the  other  ele* 
gancies  of  sound,  as  cadences,  turns  of  words  upon 
the  thought,  and  many  other  things  which  are  all 
parts  (^  expression,  perform  exactly  the  same  ofEce 
tioth  in  dramatick  and  epick  poetry.     Our  author 
calk  colouring — lena  sororis ;  in  plain  English,  the 
btwd  of  her  sister,  the  design  or  drawing :  she 
cioaths,she  dresses  her  up,  she  paints  her,she  makes 
her  appear  more  lovely  than  naturally  she  is ;  she 
frocures  for  the  design,  and  makes  lovers  for  her  : 
for  the  design  of  itself  is  only  so  many  naked  lines. 
Thus  in  poetry,  the  expression  is  that  which  charms 
the  reader,  and  beautifies  the  design,  which  is  only 
tbie  outlines  of  the  fables.     It  is  true,  the  design 
must  of  itself  be  good  ;  if  it  be  vicious,  or  in  one 
word,  unpleasing,  the  cost  of  colouring  is  thrown 
away  upon  it :  it  is  an  ugly  woman  in  a  rich  habit 
set  out  with  jewels  ;i — nothing  can  become  her  $ 
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but  granting  the  design  to  be  moderately  good,  it  is 
like  an  excellent  complexion  with  indifferent  fea- 
tures :  the  white  and   red  well  mingled  on  the 
face,  make  what  was  before  but  passable,  appear 
beautiful.     Operum  color es  is  the  very  word  which 
Horace  uses,  to  signify  words  and  elegant  expres- 
sions, of  which  he  himself  was  so  great  a  master,  in 
his  Odes.    Amongst  the  ancients,  Zeuxis  was  most 
famous  for  his  colouring ;  amongst  the  moderns, 
Titian  and  Correggio.     Of  the  two  ancient  epick 
poets,  who  have  so  far  excelled  all  the  modems,  the 
invention  and  design  were  the  particular  talents  of 
Homer.    Virgil  must  yield  to  him  in  both  :  for  the 
design  of  the  Latin  was  borrowed  from  the  Grecian ; 
but  the  dicUo  Vtrgiliana,  the  expression  of  Virgil, 
his  colouring,  was  incomparably  the  better  ;  and  in 
that   I  have  always  endeavoured   to   copy  him. 
Most  of  the  pedants,  I  know,  maintain  the  contrary, 
and  will  have  Homer  excel  even  in  this  part.    But 
of  all  people,  as  they  are  the  mc^t  ill-mannered, 
so  they  are  the  worst  judges.     Even  of  words, 
which  are  their  province,  they  seldcwn  know  more 
than  the  grammatical  construction,  unless   they 
are  bom  with  a  poetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare 
portion  amongst  them.     Yet  some  I  know  may 
stand  excepted  ;  and  such  I  honour.     Virgil  is  so 
exact  in  every  word,  that  none  can  be  changed 
but  for  a  worse ;  nor  any  one  removed  from  its 
place,  but  the  harmony  will  be  altered.     He  pre- 
tends sometimes  to  trip ;  but  it  is  only  to  make 
you  think  him  in  danger  of  a  fall,  when  he  is 
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most  secure  :  like  a  skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes^ 
(if  you  will  pardon  the  meanness  of  the  similitude) 
who  slips  willingly^  and  makes  a  seeming  stumble^ 
that  you  may  think  him  in  great  hazard  of  break- 
ing his  neck,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  only 
giving  you  a  proof  of  his  dexterity.  My  late  Lord 
Roscommon  was  often  pleased  with  this  reflection, 
and  with  the  examples  of  it  in  this  admirable 
author. 

I  have  not  leisure  to  run  through  the  whole 
comparison  of  lights  and  shadows  with  tropes  and 
figures ;  yet  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  metaphors, 
which  like  them  have  power  to  lessen  or  greaten 
any  thing.  Strong  and  glowing  colours  are  the 
just  resemblances  of  bold  metaphors;  but  both  must 
be  judiciously  applied  ;  for  there  is  a  difference 
betwixt  daring  and  fool-hardiness.  Lucan  and 
Statins  often  ventured  them  too  far ;  our  Virgil 
never.  But  the  great  defect  of  the  Pharsalia 
and  the  Thebais  was  in  the  design  :  if  that  had 
been  more  perfect,  we  might  have  forgiven  many 
of  their  bold  strokes  in  the  colouring,  or  at  least 
excused  them  :  yet  some  of  them  are  such  as 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero  could  not  have  defended. 
Virgil,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  verses  of  the 
SYLViE,*  would  have  thought  Statins  mad,  in  his 

^  Our  author  has  already  compared  the  first  of  the 
lines  alluded  to — 

Qua  superimposito  moles  gendnata  Colosso — 

with  the  first  line  of  Virgil's  Eclogues.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
•  Statius  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he 
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fustian  description  of  the  Statue  on  the  biuen 
horse.  But  that  poet  was  always  in  a  foam  at  his 
setting  out,  even  before  the  motion  of  the  noe 
had  wanned  him.  The  soberness  of  VurgU,  wfaom 
he  read,  it  seems,  to  little  purpose^  might  have 
shewn  him  the  difference  betwixt 

Arma  virumque  cano  -  -  -  - 

and 

Magnanimum  jEaddem^formidatamque  tonanti 
Progeniem. 

But  Virgil  knew  how  to  rise  by  degrees  in  his 
expressions :  Statins  was  in  his  towering  heights  at 
the  first  stretch  of  his  pinions.  The  descriptioD 
of  his  running  horse,  just  starting  in  the  Fmieral 
Games  for  Archemorus,  though  the  versea  are 
wonderfully  fine,  are  the  true  image  of  their  au- 
thor : 

Stare  adeb  ncsat^  pereunt  vestigia  tmllc 

Anteftigam  ;  absentemqtie  fcrit  grains  ungula  campum;^ 

which  would  cost  me  an  hour,  if  I  had  the  leisure 
to  translate  them,  there  is  so  much  of  beauty  io 

the  original. 

proceeds,  to  exaggerations  somewhat  hyperbolical;  but 
undoubtedly  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if  he  bid 
condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sounding  line.  Dryden 
wanted  an  instance,  and  the  first  that  occurred  was  im- 
pressed into  the  service." 

^  Theb.  vi.  400,  401. 

Our  author's  confession  of  the  difficulty  of  translating 
these  lines,  probably  induced  Pope  to  transplant  them 
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Virgil,  as  he  better  knew  his  colours,  so  he  knew 
better  how  and  where  to  place  them.  In  as  much 
haste  as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  exam- 
ple. It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  read  the  Second, 
Fourth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  his  uEneids  to  Au«- 
gustus  Caesar.  In  the  Sixth,  (which  we  are  sure 
he  read,  because  we  know  Octavia  was  present, 
who  rewarded  him  so  bountifully  for  the  twenty 
verses  which  were  made  in  honour  of  her  de- 
ceased son,  Marcellus,)^«— in  this  sixth  book,  I 

ittto  his  Windsor  Forest,  where  they  are  thus  beau, 
ttfully  paraphrased : 

The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein. 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain ; 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  crost. 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 

Our  author  trusted,  as  usual,  to  memory ;  for  the  first 
of  the  lines  quoted  from  Statius,  runs  differently  : 
Stare  adeo  mserum  est — 

but  he  was  thinking  on  a  passage  in  the  Third  Georgicsl  : 

tum,  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma  dedere. 

Stare  loco  nescU :  micat  auribus,  et  tremit  artus ; 
Conlectumque  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem. 

^  The  story  of  Virgil's  reading  his  Sixth  -/Eneid  to 
Augustus  and  Octavia,  and  of  the  latter's  bountifully 
rewarding  the  poet  for  his  exquisite  verses  on  her  son,  if 
so  honourable  to  all  the  parties,  that  one  cannot  but  wish 
it  to  be  true.  Yet  there  are  very  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving the  whole  of  it  a  fiction.  It  is  originally  told  by 
Donatus  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  among  many  other  marveU 
hus  tales :  and  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Chetwood  in  the 
Life  with  which  he  furnished  our  author,  to  be  prefixed 
to  hit  translation  of  the  yEneid  : 
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say^  the  poet  speaking  of  Misenus^  the  trumpeter, 
says^ 

(juo  nan  prastantior  alter 

jErt  ciere  viros^  .  .  -  -  . 

and  broke  off  in  the  hemistick^  or  midst  of  the 
verse  ;  but  in  the  very  reading,  seized  as  it  were 

**  Not  one  book  has  his  finishing  strokes.  The  SixtL 
seems  one  of  the  most  perfect,  the  which,  after  long 
entreaty,  and  sometimes  threats,  of  Augustus,  he  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  recite.  This  fell  out  about  four 
years  before,  his  own  death.  [A.  U.  C.  731-]  That  of 
Marcellus,  whom  Cxsar  designed  for  his  successor,  hap- 
pened a  little  before  this  recital.  Virgil  therefore,  with 
his  usual  dexterity,  inserted  his  funeral  panegyrick  in 
those  admirable  lines,  beginning, 

0  nate^  ingcntem  luctum  ne  quart  tuorum^  &c. 

His  mother,  the  excellent  Octavia,  the  best  wife  of  the  worst 
husband  that  ever  was,  to  divert  her  grief,  would  be  of  the 
auditory.  The  poet  artfully  deferred  the  naming  Mar- 
cellus, till  their  passions  were  raised  to  the  highest;  but 
the  mention  of  it  put  both  her  and  Augustus  into  such  a 
passion  of  weeping,  that  they  commanded  him  to  proceed 
no  further:  Virgil  answered,  that  he  had  already  ended 
that  passage.  Some  relate,  that  Octavia  fainted  away; 
but  afterwards  she  presented  the  poet  with  two  thousand 
one  hundred  pounds,  odd  money,  a  round  sum  for  twenty^ 
seven  verses.  But  they  were  Virgil's.  Another  writer 
[Ser\Mus]  says,  that  with  a  royal  magnificence  she  ordered 
him  massy  plate  unweighed,  to  a  great  value." 

The  sum  supposed  to  be  given,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
was — dena  sestertia  for  each  verse,  or  /'-So.  14J.  jd.  of 
our  money ;  but  authors  differ  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  verses,  some  making  them  only  twenty,  others  twenty- 
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xdth  a  divine  fury,  he  made  up  the  latter  part  of 
the  hemistick  with  these  following  words, 

martemque  acccndere  cantu. 

How  wami,  nay,  how  glowing  a  colouring  is  this ! 

five,  and  others  again  twenty-seven;  which  last  is  the 
true  number,  viz.  from  860  to  v.  886.  Not  less  than 
twenty-five  lines  are  required,  to  produce  a  sum  exceed- 
ing 2000I. 

Donatus  the  grammarian,  and  Servius^  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  Now  let  us  hear  the  relation  of  Seneca, 
the  philosopher,  who  has  left  us  the  following  curious 
account  of  the  grief  of  Octavia,  (written  probably  about 
seventy  years  after  the  era  of  her  supposed  liberality  to 
Virgil,)  who  (he  tells  us)  not  only  rejected  every  kind  of 
consolation,  but  even  took  exception  against  any  repre* 
sentation  of  her  son  being  presented  to  her  sight,  and 
would  on  no  account  permit  any  verses  in  honour  of  his 
memory  to  be  recited  to  fur: 

••  Octavia  et  Livia,  altera  soror  Augusti,  altera  uxor, 
amisenint  filios  juvenes,  utraque  spe  futuri  principis 
certa.  Octavia  Marcellum,  cui  et  avanculus  et  socer 
incumbere  cceperat,  in  quem  onus  imperii  reclinare : 
adolescentem  animo  alacrem,  ingenio  potentem ;  sed  et 
frugalitatis  continentia^que  in  illis  aut  annis  aut  opibus  non 
mediocriter  admirandum  ;  patientem  laboris,  voluptatibus 
alienum  ;  quantumcumque  imponere  illi  avunculus,  et  (ut 
Ita  dicam)  inaedificare  voluisset,  laturum.  Bene  legerat 
milii  cessura  pondera  fundamenta.  Nullum  finem,  per 
omne  vitac  sua  tempus,  [that  is,  for  twelve,  years,  for  ^o 
long  she  survived  her  son,]  flendi  gemendique  fecit,  nee 
uHas  admisit  voces  salutare  aliquod  afferentes,  ne  avocari 
quidem  se  passa  est.  Intenta  in  unam  rem,  et  toto  animo 
affixa,  talis  per  omnem  vitam  fuit,  qualis  in  funere ;  non 
dice,  non  ausa  consurgere,  sed  al levari  recusans  :  secun- 
dam  orbitatem  judicans,  lacrimas  mittere.     NuUam  ha- 
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In  the  beginning  of  bis  ver$ej  the  wgrd  .fi0| 
brass^  was  taken  for  a  tninipet^  becnuse  the  ifistru— 

bere  imaginem  filii  carissimi  voluit,  nuUam  siii fieriJU 
iUo  mentionem.  Oderat  omnes  matres,  et  in  Liviam 
maxime  furebat ;  quia  videbatur  ad  illius  filium  transisse 
sibi  promissa  felicitas.  Tenebris  et  solitudini  familiarii- 
sima,  ne  ad  fratrem  quidem  respiciens,  carmina  cekhandd 
Marcelli  mtmoria  composita,  ahosque  studiorum  koMm^ 
rejecit^  et  aures  suas  adversus  omne  solatium  clausit.  A 
solemnibus  officiis  seducta,  et  ipsam  magnitudinis  fratems 
nimis  circumlucentem  fortunam  exosa,  defodit  se,  et  ib- 
dtdit.  Assidentibus  iiberis,  nepotibus,  lugubrem  vcsten 
non  deposuit;  non  sine  contumelia  omnium  suoniai, 
quibus  salvis  orba  sibi  videbatur."  CoNSOL*  Ap  MaRC 
c.  ii. 

DonatuSy  the  original  relater  of  this  story,  it  should  be 
remembered,  has  also  told  us  that  Virgil  read  his  Geok- 
GiCKS  to  Augustus  four  days  successively  (    Maeceaai 
obligingly  taking  his  place,  when  the  poet's  voice  UM 
him.     From  the  minuteness  of  this  information,  did  not 
chronology  stand  in  the  way,  one  might  be  tempted  10 
suppose  that  the  grammarian  had  been  of  the  party^^ 
But  unluckily  he  has  fixed  the  precise  place  and  time 
where  this  interview  took  place ;  it  was  at  Atella,  (a  smill 
town  in  Campania)  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Acti* 
um,  A.  U.  C.  724.    Now  after  that  battle,  we  know,  tbi 
'Augustus  went  to  the  island  of  Samos,  to  pass  the  winter  \ 
where  hearing  that  his  troops  were  ready  to  mutiny  M 
Brandusiunij  he  went  thither,  and  after  staying  there  oaly 
twenty-seven  days,  returned  to  Asia.     Thence  he  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  in  which  cicy 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge ;  and  in  a  tboit 
time  made  himself  master  of  it.     It  is  evident  therefovf, 
that  the  tale  of  Virgil's  reading  the  Georgicics  to  Au- 
gustus at  Atella  in  the  year  of  Rome  724,  is  a  WMXt 
fiction. 
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ment  was  made  of  that  metal, — ^which  of  itself  was 
fine ;  Imt  in  the  latter  end,  which  was  made 
exitfnforey  you  see  three  metaphors,  martemquey"^ 
Mccentdere^ — cantu.  Good  heavens  !  how  the  plain 
sense  is  raised  by  the  beauty  of  the  words  !  But 
Ihia  wa6  happiness,  the  former  might  be  only 
judgment :  this  was  the  curiosa  felicitasj  which 
Fietronius  attributes  to  Horace ;  it  is  the  pencil 
thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's  mouth,  to 
^press  the  foam  which  the  painter  with  all  his 
skill  could  not  perform  without  it.  These  hits  of 
words  a  true  poet  often  finds,  as  I  may  say,  with- 
out seeking ;  but  he  knows  their  value  when  he 
finds  them,  and  is  infinitely  pleased.  A  bad  poet 
may  sometimes  light  on  them,  but  he  discerns  not 
a  diamond  from  a  Bristol-stone  ;  and  would  have 
been  of  the  cock's  mind  in  .^Esop, — a  grain  of 
bariey  would  have  pleased  him  better  than  the 
jewel. 

The  lights  and  shadows  which  belong  to  Co- 
louring, put  me  in  mind  of  that  verse  in  Horace, 

Hoc  amai  obscurum^  volt  hoc  sub  luce  xnderi. 

Some  parts  of  a  poem  require  to  be  amply  written, 
and  with  all  the  force  and  elegance  of  words ; 
others  must  be  cast  into  shadows,  that  is,  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  but  faintly  touched.  This  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  picture, 
and  the  poem,  must  be  the  most  finished,  the 
colours  and  words  most  chosen ;  many  things  in 
both,  which  are  not  deserving  of  this  care,  must 
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be  shifted  off;  content  with  vulgar  expresskmSy 
and  those  very  shorty  and  left,  as  in  a  shadow^  ta 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

We  have  the  proverb^  manuni  de  talmld,  fiom 
the  painters ;  which  signifies^  to  know  when  to 
give  over,  and  to  lay  by  the  pencil.  Both  Homer 
and  Virgil  practised  this  precept  wonderfully  wdl, 
but  Virgil  the  better  of  the  two.  Homer  knew, 
that  when  Hector  was  slain,  Troy  was  as  good  as 
already  taken  ;  therefore  he  concludes  his  acdoa 
there :  for  what  follows  in  the  funerals  of  P^tro- 
clus,  and  the  redemption  of  Hector's  body,  is  not 
(properly  speaking)  a  part  of  the  main  action. 
But  Virgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Tumus; 
for  after  that  difficulty  was  removed,  ^neas  might 
marry,  and  establish  the  Trojans  when  he  pleased. 
This  rule  I  had  before  my  eyes  in  the  concluaoa 
of  the  Spanish  Fryar,  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  King  was  living,  which  was  the 
knot  of  the  play  untied ;  the  rest  is  shut  up  in 
the  compass  of  some  few  lines,  because  nothing 
then  hindered  the  happiness  of  Torismond  and 
Leonora.  The  faults  of  that  drama  are  in  the 
kind  of  it,  which  is  tragi-comedy.  But  it  was 
given  to  the  people ;  and  I  never  writ  any  thing 
for  myself  but  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

This  remark,  I  must  acknowledge,  is  not  so 
proper  for  the  Colouring,  as  the  Design  ;  but  it 
will  hold  for  both.  As  the  words,  &c.  are  evi- 
dently shown  to  be  the  cloathing  of  the  thought, 
in  the  same  sense  as  colours  are  the  cloathing 
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of  the  design^  so  the  painter  and  the  poet  ought 
to  judge  exactly,  when  the  colouring  and  expres- 
si<Hi8  are  perfect,  and  then  to  think  their  work  is 
truly  finished.  Apelles  said  of  Protogenes, — that 
he  knew  not  when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be 
over^wrought,  as  well  as  under-wrought;  too 
much  labour  often  takes  away  the  spirit  by  adding 
to  the  polishing,  so  that  there  remains  nothing 
but  a  dull  correctness,  a  piece  without  any  con- 
skierable  faults,  but  with  few  beauties  ;  for  when 
the  spirits  are  drawn  off,  there  is  nothing  but  a 
^i^fui  morttmm.  Statins  never  thought  an  expres- 
tton  could  be  bold  enough  ;  and  if  a  bolder  could 
be  found,  he  rejected  the  first.  Virgil  had  judg- 
ment enough  to  know  daring  was  necessary  ;  but 
he  knew  the  difference  betwixt  a  glowing  colour 
and  a  glaring.  As,  when  he  compared  the  shock- 
ing of  the  fleets  at  Actium  to  the  justling  of 
islands  rent  from  their  foundations,  and  meeting 
in  the  ocean,  he  knew  the  comparison  was  forced 
bej^nd  nature,  and  raised  too  high ;  he  therefore 
softens  the  metaphor  with  a  credas  :  "  you  would 
almost  believe — that  mountains  or  islands  rushed 
against  each  other : 

pdago  credas  innare  revulsas 


Cy  dados  J  aut  monies  concur  rere  montibus  altos. 

But  here  I  must  break  off  without  finishing  the 
discourse. 

Cynthitis  aurem  veJlit,   et   admomut,  &c.     The 
things  which  are  behind  are  of  too  nice  a  con- 
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sideration  for  an  Essay,  begun  and  ended  in  twelve 
mornings ;  and  perhaps  the  judges  of  painting 
and  poetry,  when  I  tell  them  how  short  a  time  it 
cost  me,  may  make  me  the  same  answer  which 
my  late  Lord  Rochester  made  to  one,  who,  to 
commend  a  tragedy,  said  it  was  written  in  three 
weeks :  ^^  How  the  devil  could  he  be  so  long  about 
it  }^  For  that  poem  was  in&mously  bad ;  and  I 
doubt  this  PARALLBL  IS  little  better ;  and  then  the 
shortness  of  the  time  is  so  far  from  being  a  com- 
mendation, that  it  is  scarcely  an  excuse.  But  if  I 
have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees,  ot  an 
half-length,  with  a  tolerable  likeness,  then  I  may 
plead,  with  some  justice,  for  myself^  that  the  rest  k 
left  to  the  imagination.  Let  some  better  artist 
provide  himself  of  a  deeper  canvas,  and  taking 
these  hints  which  I  have  given,  set  the  figure  on 
its  legs,  and  finish  it  in  the  invention,  design,  and 
colouring.  7 

7  This  **  pleasing  preface"  Mr.  Mason  thought  worthy 
of  annexing  to  his  poetical  version  of  Du  Fre&noyr— 
••  There  is  a  charm  (he  observes)  in  this  great  writer's 
prose,  peculiar  to  itself;  and  though  perhaps  the  Parallel 
between  the  two  arts,  which  he  has  here  drawn,  be  too 
superficial  to  stand  the  test  of  strict  criticism^  yet  it  wiO 
always  give  pleasure  to  readers  of  taste«  even  when  k 
fails  to  satisfy  their  judgment/' 
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X  HE  writing  a  Life  is  at  all  times^  and  in 
dl  circumstances,  the  most  difficult  task  of  an 
ibtorian ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  tribe 
)f  biographers,  we  can  scarce  find  one,  except 
Plutarch,  who  deserves  our  perusal,  or  can  invite 
i  second  view.  But  if  the  difiiculty  be  so  great 
vhere  the  materials  are  plentifiil,  and  the  incidents 
extraordinary,  what  must  it  be,  when  the  person 
hat  affords  the  subject  denies  matter  enough  for 
I  page  ?  The  learned  seldom  abound  with  action ; 
.nd  it  is  action  only  that  furnishes  the  historian 
wth  things  agreeable  and  instructive.  It  is  true 
bat  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  our  learned  countiy- 
oan^  Mr.  Stanley, '  have  both  written  the  Lives  of 

9  This  Life  was  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  the  Dia- 
Dgues  of  Lucian,  which  was  undertaken  by  some  of  our 
uthor's  friends.  It  appears,  from  the  publisher's  Dedi- 
ation  and  some  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  written 
(1  the  year  1696 ;  but  the  translation  was  not  printed  till 
Dine  years  after  our  author's  death,  having  been  first 
ublished  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  in  1711.  Among  the 
"anslators  are  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Walter  Moyle, 
ir  Henry  Sheers,  and  Mr.  Charles  Blount. 

'  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq.,  whose  History  of  Philo* 
9PHY,  &c.  was  published  in  folio,  in  deuched  parts. 
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the  Philosophers  ;  but  we  arc  more  obliged  to  the 
various  principles  of  their  several  sects,  than  to 
any  thing  remarkable  that  they  did,  for  our  enter- 
tainment. 

But  Lucian,  as  pleasing  and  useful  as  he  was  in 
his  writings,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  candid 
judges,  has  left  so  little  of  his  own  afiairs  on  re- 
cord, that  there  is  scarce  sufficient  to  fill  a  page, 
from  his  birth  to  his  death. 

There  were  many  of  the  name  of  Lucian  among 
the  ancients,  eminent  in  several  ways,  and  whose 
names  have  reached  posterity  with  honour  and 
applause.  Suidas  mentions  one,  as  a  man  of  sio- 
gular  probity,  who  having  discharged  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Chief  Prefect  of  the  Oriental 
Empire, «  under  Arcadius,  with  extraordinary  jus- 
tice and  praise  of  the  people,  drew  on  himself  the 
envy  and  hate  of  the  courtiers,  (the  constant 
attendant  of  eminent  virtue  and  merit,)'  and  the 

between  1655  and  1660.     The  whole  was  reprinted  in 
1687. 

*  A.  D.  375.  Rufinus  was  Chief  Prefect  of  the  East: 
the  person  here  alluded  to,  was  only  Count  of  fifteen 
provinces.     See  the  next  note. 

^  It  is  observable  that  our  author,  though  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  warmly  patronized  by  several  distin- 
guished men  of  his  age,  on  whom  he  has  certainly  nd 
been  sparing  of  encomiums,  occasionally  throws  out  severe 
reflections  on  Gr^ai  Men,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged the  humour  of  the  moment,  without  much  solici- 
tude concerning  the  propriety  or  truth  of  the  charge. 
See  the  Dedication  of  Aurengzebe,  in  vol.i. ;  and  vol.ii. 
p.  23,  and  p.  35.     In  the  present  instance,  when  the  facts 
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Einger  of  the  Emperor  himself;  and  was  at  last 
murdered  by  Rufinus.  ^ 

Among    those  who   were    eminent  for   their 
learning,  were  some  divines  and  philosophers.     Of 

ihall  have  been  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  death 
>f  Lucian  was  not  occasioned  by  the  €nvy  of  the  Great 
Moi  who  formed  the  court  of  Arcadius,  (as  is  here  stated,) 
>ut  principally  by  the  wickedness  of  **  one  odious  fa- 
vourite, [Rufinus,]  who  in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious 
action,  has  deserved  from  every  party  the  imputation  of 
rvcry  crime.'* — "  His  avarice  (says  Mr.  Gibbon)  which 
eems  to  have  prevailed,  in  his  corrupt  mind,  over  every 
nher  sentiment,  attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East,  by  the 
irious  arts  of  partial  and  general  extortion ;  oppressive 
ixeSv  scandalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  con- 
ifcations,  forced  or  fictitious  testaments,  by  which  the 
irrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful  inheritance  the  children 
f  strangers  or  enemies ;  and  the  publick  sale  of  justice, 
s  well  as  of  favour,  which  he  instituted  in  the  palace  of 

k>iistantinople. The  extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus 

A  him  only  the  reproach  and  envy  of  ill-gotten 
'ealth :  his  dependents  served  him  without  attachment ; 
le  universal  hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by 
le  influence  of  servile  fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian 
reclaimed  to  the  East,  that  the  Prefect,  whose  industry 
as  much  abated  in  the  dispatch  of  ordinary  business, 
as  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge. 
ucian,  (the  son  of  the  Prefect,  Florentius,  the  op- 
"essor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy  of  Julian.)  had  em- 
oyed  a  considerable  part  of  his  inheritance,  the  fruit 
*  rapine  and  corruption,  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
ufinus,  and  the  high  office  of  Count  of  the  East.  But 
e  new  magistrate  imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims 
'  the  court  and  of  the  times ;  disgraced  his  benefactor, 
r  the  contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ; 
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the  former  we  find  one  in  St.  Cyprian^  to  whom 
the  fourth  and  seventeenth  Epistles  are  inscribed; 
There  was  another,  priest  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  who^  as  Suidas  assures  us^  reviewed^  cor* 

and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might 
have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's  uncle.     Area- 
dius  Mras  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the  supposed  insah; 
and  the  Prefect  of  the  East  resolved  to  execute  in  penoa 
the  cruel  vengeance  which  he  meditated  against  this  oiw 
grateful  delegate  of  his  power.     He  performed  with  !■» 
cessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hunditd 
miles,  from  Constantinc^le  to  Antioch,  entered  the  capitd 
of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal  coiu 
sternation  among  a  people,  ignorant  of  his  design,  butnol 
ignorant  of  his  character.     The  Count  of  the  fifteen 
provinces  of  the  East  was  dragged,  like  the  vilest  maik* 
factor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of  Rufinus.     Not- 
withstanding the  clearest  evidence  of  his  integrity,  which 
was  not  impeached  even  by  the   voice  of  an  accnser, 
Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  without  a  trial,  to  snficr 
a  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment.    The  ministers  of 
the  tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  armed 
at  the  extremities  with  lead ;  and  when  he  faimed  under 
the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter, 
to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indig* 
nant  city.     No  sooner  had  Rufinus  perpetrated  this  inbo- 
man  act,  the  sole  object  of  his  expedition,  than,  he  re- 
turned amidst  the  deep  and  silent  curses  of  a  trembling 
people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople ;  and  his  diligence 
was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  wklxrat 
delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  Emperor  of 
the   East."     Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  op   ths 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
*  The  punctuation  throughout  this  piece  is  so  inacca* 
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reeted  and  restored,  to  its  primitive  purity,  the 
Hebrew  Bible ;  and  afterward  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Niccnnedia,  under  Maximinian»^  A  third  was 
tf  priest  of  Jerusalem,  who  not  only  made  a  figure 
among  the  learned  of  his  ovm  age,^  but  as  Gres^ 
nems  observes,  conve)red  his  reputation  to  posterity 
by  the  remains  of  his  writings. 

Btat  none  of  this  name  has  met  with  the  general 
apfdause  of  so  many  ages,  as  Lucian  the  Philo- 
tfOpber^  and  eminent  Sophist,  who  was  author  of 
Ike  following  Dialogues ;  of  whose  birth,  life,  and 
deaths  I  shall  give  you  all  I  could  collect  of  any 
eartain  and  historical  credit. 

He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  of 
iDitittrious  or  wealthy  parents,  which  give  a  man 
s  very  advantageous  rise  oti  bis  first  appearance 
iof  the  world;  but  the  &tber  of  our  Lucian  la* 
tMired  under  so  great  a  straitness  of  estate,  that 
1^  #as  fkin  to  put  his  son  apprentice  to  a  statuary, 
tPftose  genius  for  the  finer  studies  was  so  extraor-> 
diHaiy^  and  so  rare ;  because  he  hoped  firom  that 

Me,  and  the  paragraphs  so  strangely  divided,  that  it  must 
kiMre  been  printed  from  a  copy  very  carelessly  written*  In 
dke  present  passage  we  find  Ra/iany^  instead  olRufinus. 

^  Am  D.  312.     He  suffered  for  favouring  the  Arians. 

*  A.  D.  415. — He  was  author  of  an  Epistle  in  Greek, 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr.  See  Gibbon's  His- 
tory, vol.  lii.  p.  97. 

Several  other  persons  of  this  name,  beside  those  here 
mentioned,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius.  BiBL.  GRiEC, 
iv.  508. 
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business  not  only  a  speedy  supply  to  his  own 
wants,  but  was  secure  that  his  education  in  that 
art  would  be  much  less  expensive  to  him.* 

He  was  bom  in  Samosata,  a  city  of  Sjrria,  not 
far  from  the  river  Euphrates,  and  for  this  reason 
he  calls  himself  more  than  once  an  Assyrian,  and 
a  Syrian ;  but  he  was  derived  from  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal, his  forefathers  having  been  citizens  of  Patras 
in  Achaia. 

We  have  nothing  certain  as  to  the  exact  time 
of  his  birth.  Suidas  confirms  his  flourishing  under 
the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  but  then  he  was  likewise 
before  him  :  some  mention  the  reign  of  Adrian ; 
but  it  cannot  be  fixed  to  any  year  or  consulate. 

The  person  he  was  bound  to  was  his  uncl^  a 
man  of  a  severe  and  morose  temper,  of  whom  be 
was  to  learn  the  statuary's  and  stone-cutter*s  art ; 
for  his  father  observing  our  Lucian,  now  a  boy,  of 
his  own  head,  and  without  any  instructor,  make 
various  figures  in  wax,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
if  he  had  a  good  master,  he  could  not  but  arrive 
to  an  uncommon  excellence  in  it. 

But  it  happened,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
time,  he  broke  a  model,  and  was  very  severely 
called  to  account  for  it  by  his  master.  He  not 
liking  this  treatment,  and  having  a  soul  and  genius 
above  any  mcchanick  trade,  ran  away  home. 

After  which,  in  his  sleep,  there  appeared  to  him 

*  Because  t}ie  statuary  with  whom  his  son  was  placed, 
was  his  wife's  brother;  a  circumstance  which  should  have 
been  previously  told. 
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two  young  women^  or  rather  the  tutelar  goddesses 
of  the  statuary  art^  and  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
hotly  disputing  of  their  preference  to  each  other ; 
and  on  a  full  hearing  of  both  sides,  he  bids  adieu 
to  statuary,  and  entirely  surrenders  himself  to 
the  conduct  of  virtue  and  learning.  And  as 
his  desires  of  improvement  were  great,  and  the 
instructions  he  had  very  good,  the  progress  he 
made  was  as  considerable ;  till  by  the  maturity  of 
his  age  and  his  study,  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  world. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
any  thing  of  reality  in  this  dream  or  vision  of 
laician,  which  he  treats  of  in  his  works,  yet  this 
may  be  gathered  from  it, — that  Lucian  himself 
having  consulted  his  genius,  and  the  nature  of  the 
study  his  father  had  allotted  him,  and  that  to 
idiich  he  found  a  propensity  in  himself,  he  quitted 
the  former,  and  pursued  the  latter ;  choosing  rather 
to  form  the  minds  of  men  than  their  statues. 

In  his  youth  he  taught  rhetorick  in  Gaul,  and 
in  several  other  places.  He  pleaded  likewise  at 
the  bar  in  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria ;  but  the 
noise  of  the  bar  disgusting,  and  his  ill  success  in 
causes  disheartening  him,  he  quitted  the  practice 
of  rhetorick,  and  the  law,  and  applied  himself  to 
writing. 

He  was  forty  years  old,  when  he  first  took  to 
philosophy.  Having  a  mind  to  make  himself 
known  in  Macedon,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
jipeaking  in  the  publick  assembly  of  all  that  region. 
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In  his  old  age  he  was  received  into  the  imperial 
femily,  and  had  the  place  of  Intendant  of  Egypt,* 
after  he  had  travelled  through  almost  all  the 
known  countries  of  that  age,  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge in  men,  manners,  and  arts.  For  some  wri- 
ters make  this  particular  observation  on  his  travel 
into  Gaul,  and  residence  in  that  country,  that  he 
gained  there  the  greatest  part  of  his  knowledge  m 
rhetorick  ;  that  region  being  in  his  age,  and  aho 
before  it,  a  nursery  of  eloquence  and  oratory^  as 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  others,  sufficiently  witness.* 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  obscure  to  us^ 
though  it  is  most  probable  he  died  of  the  gout 
Suidas  alone  tells  a  story  of  his  being  worriot  to 
death,  and  devoured  by  dogs,  returning  from  a 
feast ;  which  being  so  uncommon  a  death,  so  very 
improbable,  and  attested  only  by  one  author,  has 
found  little  credit  with  posterity.  If  it  be  true 
that  he  was  once  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  renegade  to  our  belief,  perhaps  some  zealots 
may  have  invented  this  tale  of  his  death,  as  a  just 
and  signal  punishment  for  his  apostacy.  All  men 
are  willing  to  have  the  miracle,  or  at  least  the 
wonderful  Providence,  go  on  their  side ;  and  wiH 
be  teaching  God  Almighty  what  he  ought  to  do 
fn  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ;  as  if  thej 
were  proper  judges  of  his  decrees,  and  for  what 
end  he  prospers  some,  or  punishes  others,  in  this 
life.     Ablancourt,  and  our  learned  countryman 

^'  Procurator  principis.     Under  Marcus  Aurelius* 
'  See  Juv.  Sat.  i.  44. ;  vii.  148  ;  xv.  111. — QuiNTlL. 
lib.  X.   cap.  3. 
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Dr«  Mayne/  look  on  the  story  as  a  fictkm ;  and 
for  my  part^  I  can  see  no  reason  either  to  believe 
lie  ever  professed  Christianity,  or,  if  he  did,  why 
be  might*  not  more  probably  die  in  his  bed  at  so 
great  an  age  as  fourscore  and  ten,  than  be  torn  in 
pieces  and  devoured  by  dogs,  when  he  was  too 
feeble  to  defend  himself.  So  early  began  the 
want  of  charity,  the  [M-esumption  of  meddling  with 
God's  government,  and  the  spirit  of  calamny, 
amongst  the  primitive  believers. 

Of  his  posterity  we  know  nothing  more,  than 
thet  he  left  a  son  behind  him,  who  was  as  much 
in  fevour  with  the  Emperor  Julian,  as  his  father 
kad  been  with  Aurelius,  the  philosopher.  This  son 
became  in  time  a  famous  sophist,  and  among  the 
works  of  Julian  we  find  an  Epistle  of  that  great 
ferson  to  him.  ^ 

I  find  that  I  have  mingled,  before  I  was  aware, 
flome  things  which  are  doubtful  with  some  which 
certain ;  forced  indeed  by  the  narrowness  of 


.  ^  Dr.  Jasper  Mayn«,  who  published  fi  translation  of 
Mme  select  Dialogues  of  Lucian  in  folio,  in  1664.  The 
translation,  however,  was  made  in  1638,  when  he  was  a 
Student  of  Christ-Church. 

*  This  being  a  posthumous  piece,  and  consequently 
not  having  been  corrected  by  the  autlior,  I  have  here 
ventured  to  substitute  might,  instead  of  must^  which  latter 
word  is  found  in  the  printed  copy. 

^  This  Assertion,  as  Fabricius  has  observed,  is  disproved 
by  chronology.  From  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  was  an  interval  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  The  favourite 
of  Julian,  therefore,  could  not  be  Lucian's  son. 
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the  subject,  which  affords  very  little  of  undisputed 
truth.  Yet  I  find  myself  obliged  to  do  right  to 
Monsieur  d' Ablancourt, '  who  is  not  positively  of 
opinion  that  Suidas  was  the  author  of  this  fable  i 
but  rather  that  it  descended  to  him  by  the  tradition 
of  former  times,  yet  without  any  certain  ground 
of  truth.  He  concludes  it  however  to  be  a  ca- 
lumny ;  perhaps  a  charitable  kind  of  lie,  to  deter 
others  from  satirizing  the  new  dogmas  of  Chrift- 
tianity,  by  the  judgment  shown  on  Lucian.  Wc 
find  nothing  in  his  writings,  which  gives  any  hint 
of  his  professing  our  belief ;  but  being  naturally 
curious,  and  living  not  only  amongst  Christians^ 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  he  mi^t 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  knowing  in  our 
points  of  faith,  without  believing  them.  He  tan 
a  muck,*  and  laid  about  him  on  all  sides^  with 

'  Nicolas  Perrot,  Sieur  d'Ablancourt,  whose  transia* 
lion  of  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian  into  French  was  first 
published  at  Paris  in  1634.  '^^  ^^Y^^  being  el^ant, 
though  the  version  is  extremely  unfaithful  to  the  original. 
Menage  called  this  work  of  d'Ablancourt,  la  bdUm" 
Jidde. 

*  Of  this  phrase,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  any 
author  before  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not 
discover  the  origin.  Our  author  again  uses  it  in  one  of 
his  poems  : 

••  Frontless,  and  satire-proof,  he  scow'rs  the  streets* 
**  And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets." 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge,  who  many  years  ago  published 
a  short  Essay  on  the  derivation  of  this  phrase,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  T.  Row«  (see  Gentleman's  Maga* 
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more  fury  on  the  heathens,  whose  religion  he 
professed ;  he  struck  at  ours  but  casually,  as  it 
came  in  his  way,  rather  than  as  he  sought  it :  he 

ZIN£,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  283,)  conceived  that  it  came  to  us 
from  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies,  perhaps 
through  the  medium  of  Holland.  *  Tavernier  (he  ob- 
serves} says,  certain  Java  Lords  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion called  the  English,  traitors,  and  drawing  their  poi- 
soned daggers,  cried — a  mocca  upon  the  English !  killing 
a  great  number  of  them,  before  they  had  time  to  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.'  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 
p.  202.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  a  Bantamois  newly  come 
from  Mecca,  *  was  upon  the  design  of  moqua ;  that  is,  in 
their  language,  when  the  rascality  of  the  Mahometans 
return  from  Mecca,  they  presently  take  their  axe  in  their 
hands,  which  is  a  kind  of  poniard,  the  blade  whereof  is 
half  poisoned,  with  which  they  run  through  the  streets, 
and  kill  all  those  which  are  not  of  the  Mahometan  law, 
till  they  be  killed  themselves.'     Ibid.  p.  199. 

A  writer,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Bengal,  March  17, 
1770,  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xl.  p.  564,)  says,  that  this 
explication  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  accurate.  The 
word  (he  observes)  is  Indian,  as  had  been  suggested,  and 
is  used  particularly  by  the  Malays  on  the  same  occasion 
on  which  we  use  it,  though  the  particular  meaning  of  it 
he  did  not  know.  '*  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  Bengal,  such  as  Sumatra,  Bernco,  Banco, 
and  the  coast  of  Malay,  are  very  famous  for  cock-fight- 
ing, in  which  they  carry  gaming  to  a  much  greater  excess 
than  the  customs  of  Europe  can  admit.  They  stake  first 
their  property,  and  when  by  repeated  losses  all  their 
money  and  effects  are  gone,  they  stake  their  wives  and 
children.  If  fortune  still  frowns,  so  that  nothing  is  left, 
the  I'Qsing  gamester  begins  to  chew  or  eat  what  is  called 
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contemned  it  too  much^  to  write  in  earnest  againit 
it. 

We  have  indeed  the  highest  probabilities  fat 
our  revealed  religion  ;  arguments  which  will  pre- 
ponderate with  a  reasonable  man^  upon  a  long  and 
careful  disquisition ;  but  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  wc  can  demonstrate  nothings  because 
the  subject-matter  is  not  capable  of  a  demonstiB- 
tion.  It  is  the  particular  grace  of  God^  that  any 
man  believes  the  mysteries  of  our  faith ;  which  I 
think  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  persecution  in  any  church.  And  though  I  am 
absolutely  convinced^  as  I  heartily  thank  God  I 
am,  not  only  of  the  general  principles  of  Chris- 

iang^  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  same  as  opium  :  when  it 
begins  to  operate,  he  disfigures  himself,  and  fumishci 
himself  with  such  weapons  as  he  can  get,  the  more  deadly, 
the  fitter  for  his  purpose ;  and  the  effect  of  the  opiam 
increasing,  he  at  length  becomes  mad.  This  madness  is 
of  the  furious  kind,  and  when  it  seizes  him,  he  nishct 
forth,  and  kills  whatever  comes  in  bis  way,  whether  man 
or  beast,  friend  or  foe  ;  and  commits  every  outrage  which 
may  be  expected  from  a  man  in  such  circumstances.— • 
This  is  what  the  Indians  call  a  muck^  or  perhaps,  as  Mr« 
Row  says,  a  mocca  ;  and  when  it  happens,  the  neighbours 
rise,  and  combining  together,  bunt  down  and  kill  the 
wretched  desperado,  as  they  would  any  other  furious  or 
destructive  animal.*' 

From  the  couplet  quoted  above,  it  appears  that  our 
author  was  acquainted  with  the  Indian  origin  of  this 
phrase.  The  literal  meaning,  however,  of  a  muck^  or  a 
mocca^  yet  remains  to  be  discovered. 
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japity,  but  of  all  truths  necessary  to  salvation  ia 
iie  Roman  churchy  yet  I  cannot  but  detest  our 
[aquisition^  as  it  is  practised  in  some  foreign  parts, 
jpiticularly  in  Spain  and  in  the  Indies. 

Those  reasons  which  are  cogent  to  me^  may 
ftOt  prevail  with  others  who  bear  the  denomination 
if  Ghristians ;  and  those  which  are  prevalent  with 
lU  Christians,  in  regard  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
ipQ^  may  find  no  force,  when  they  are  used  against 
Mhbometans  or  heathens.  To  instruct,  is  a  cha- 
Itthle  duty ;  to  compel,  by  threatenings  and  pu- 
uabment,  is  the  office  of  a  hangman,  and  the 
mmciple  of  a  tyrant. 

But  my  zeal  in  a  good  cause  (as  I  believe,)  has 
tiaosported  me  beyond  the  limits  of  my  subject. 
[  was  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Lucian  had 
nomr  been  a  member  of  the  Christian  church ; 
md  iBCthinks  it  makes  for  my  opinion,  that  in 
odbtng  the  death  of  Peregrinus,  who  being  bom 
I  Pagan,  pretended  afterwards  to  turn  Christian, 
mm}  turned  himself  publickly  at  the  Olympick 
Samec^-— at  his  death  professing  himself  a  Cy  nick 
plilMopher, — it  seems,  I  say,  to  me,  that  lAician 
wtmid  not  have  so  severely  declaimed  against  this 
Pkoteus,  (which  was  another  of  Peregrinus  his 
iame3^)  if  he  himsdf  had  been  guilty  of  that 
ippstacy. 

I  know  not  that  this  passage  has  been  observed 
byjnyman  before  me.^     And  yet  in  this  very 

*  This  observation  had  been  made  by  Gilbertas  Cog- 
natos,  and  Thomas  Hickes,  in  his  Life  of  Lucian,  printed 
in  1634. 
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place  it  is^  that  this  author  has  more  severely 
handled  our  belief,  and  more  at  large,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  all  his  writings,  excepting  only  the 
Dialogue  of  Triephon  and  Critias,  wherein  he  lashes 
his  own  false  gods  with  more  severity  than  the  true; 
and  where  the  first  Christians,  with  their  cropped 
hair,  their  whining  voices,  melancholy  AccB, 
mournful  discourses,  nasty  habits,  are  described 
with  a  greater  air  of  Calvinists  or  Quakers,  than  of 
Roman  Catholicks  or  Church  of  England-men. 

After  all,  what  if  this  discourse  last  mentioned, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Dialogues  wherein  the  Chris- 
tians are  satirized,  were  none  of  Lucian's  ?  The 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Mayne,  whom  I  have 
before  cited,  is  of  this  opinion  ;  and  confirms  it 
by  the  attestation  of  Philander,  Obsoboeus,  Mycil* 
}us,  and  Cognatus,  whom  since  I  have  not  read^ 
or  two  of  them  but  very  superficially,  I  refer  you, 
for  the  faith  of  his  quotation,  to  the  authors  them- 
selves. 

The  next  supposition  concerning  Lucian's  reli- 
gion is,  that  he  was  of  none  at  all.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  same  people  who  broached  the  story  of  his 
being  once  a  Christian,  followed  their  blow  upon 
him  in  this  second  accusation. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  Christians  at  this  day 
reigning  in  the  world,  who  will  not  allow  any 
man  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  whose  other 
articles  of  faith  are  not  in  all  things  conformable 
to  theirs.  Some  of  these  exercise  this  rigid  and 
severe  kind  of  charity,  with  a  good  intent  of  re- 
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Dcing  several  sects  into  one  common  church ; 
at  the  spirit  of  others  is  evidently  seen  by  their 
straction^  their  malice,  their  spitting  venom^  their 
tiding  false  reports  of  those  who  are  not  of  their, 
xnmunion.  I  wish  the  ancientness  of  these/ 
soflorious  principles  may  be  proved  by  better  ar-i 
iments,  than  by  any  near  resemblance  they  have 
ith  the  primitive  believers.  But  till  I  am  con- 
need  that  Lucian  has  been  charged  with  atheism 
*  old^  I  shall  be  apt  to  think  that  this  accusation 
very  modern. 

One  of  Lucian's  translators  pleads  in  his  de- 
Eicef  that  it  was  very  improbable  a  man  who  has 
iighed  Paganism  out  of  doors,  should  believe  no 
OD  ;  that  he  who  could  point  to  the  sepulchre 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  as  well  as  our  Tertullian, 
ould  be  an  Atheist.  But  this  argument,  I  con- 
»» is  of  little  weight,  to  prove  him  a  Deist,  only 
cause  he  was  no  Polytheist.  He  might  as  well 
Ueve  in  none,  as  in  many  gods;  and  on  the 
liw  side,  he  might  believe  in  many,  as  Julian 
1^  and  not  in  one.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
not  proved  that  either  of  them  were  apostates ; 
Migh  one  of  them,  in  hopes  of  an  empire,  might 
nporize,  while  Christianity  was  the  mode  at 
urt.  Neither  is  our  author  cleared  any  thing 
B  more,  because  his  writings  have  served  in  the 
tics  of  the  heathens  to  destroy  that  vain,  unrea- 
oable,  and  impious  religion  :  that  was  an  oblique 
•vice,  which  Lucian  never  intended  us  ;  for  his 
siness,  like  that  of  some   modem  poleraicks, 
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was  rather  to  pull  down  every  thing,  than  to  set 
up  any  thing.  With  what  show  of  probability 
can  I  urge  in  his  defence,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
among  the  fathers  has  drawn  whole  homilies  from 
our  author's  Dialogues,  since  I  know  that  Luokn 
made  them  not  for  that  purpose  ?  The  occasioiiai 
good  which  he  has  done,  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  him.  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustin,  and  many 
others,  have  applied  his  arguments  on  better  mo- 
tives than  their  author  proposed  to  himself  in 
framing  them. 

These  reasons  therefore,  as  they  make  nothingj- 
against  his  being  an  Atheist,  so  they  prove  nothing* 
of  his  believing  one  God  ;  but  only  leave  him  aB 
they  found  him,  and  leave  us  in  as  great  an  obscurity 
concerning  his  religion  as  before.     I  may  be  as 
much  mistaken  in  my  opinion  as  these  great  men 
have  been  before  me ;  and  this  is  very  probable, 
because  I  know  less  of  him  than  they  ;  yet  I  have 
read  him  over  more  than  once,  and  therefore  virill 
presume  to  say,  that  I  think  him  either  one  of 
the  Eclectick    school,    or  else  a  Skeptick  :^   I 
mean,  that  he  either  formed  a  body  of  philosophy 
for  his  own  use,  out  of  the  opinions  and  dogmas^  o( 
several  heathen  philosophers,  disagreeing  amongst 

*  The  great  inaccuracy  with  which  this  piece  is  printed 
has  already  been  mentioned.  We  here  find  the  word 
ekctive^  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  printer 
for  eclectick^  a  word  which  he  certainly  did  not  understand. 
Our  author  has  more  than  once  used  it,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  sects  of  philosophy, 
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tbemselvesy  or  that  he  doubted  of  every  thing ; 
wished  all  opinions,  and  adhered  to  none  of 
them  ;  only  used  them  as  they  served  his  occasion 
for  the  present  Dialogue,  and  perhaps  rejected 
them  in  the  next.  And  indeed  this  last  opinion 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  if  we  consider 
the  genius  of  the  man,  whose  image  we  may 
elnrly  see  in  the  glass  which  he  holds  before  us 
of  his  writings,  which  reflects  him  to  our  sight. 

Not  to  dwell   on   examples,   with  which    his 
works  are  amply  furnished,  I  wilt  only  mention 
two.     In  one,  Socrates  convinces  his  friend  Chae- 
fiepiion  of  the  power  of  the  gods  in  transformations, 
and  of  a  supreme  Providence  which  accompanies 
that  power  in  the  administration  of  the  world.    In 
another,  he  confutes  Jupiter,  and  pulls  him  down 
fiom   heaven   to  earth,    by  his  own  Homerica! 
chain  ;  and  makes  him  only  a  subservient  slave  to 
blind  eternal  Fate.     I  might  add,  that  he  is,  in 
one  half  of  his  book,  a  Stoick,  in  the  other  an 
Epicurean ;  never  constant  to  himself  in  any  scheme 
of  divinity,  unless  it  be  in  despising  his  gentile 
gods.     And  this  derision,  as  it  shews  the  man 
bhnSelf,  so  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  age  in  which 
h6  lived ;  for  if  that  had  been  devout  or  ignorant, 
bis  scoffing  humour  would  either  have  been  re- 
rtriiined,  or  had  not  passed  unpunished  ;  all  know- 
itig  ages  being  naturally  Skeptick,  and  not  at  all 
bigotted ;  which,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  is 
tbte  proper  character  of  our  own. 
To  conclude  this  article  ;  he  was  too  fantastical, 
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too  giddy,  too  irresolute,  either  to  be  any  tlung 
at  all,  or  any  thing  long  ;  and  in  this  view  I  can- 
not think  he  was  either  a  steady  Atheist^  or  a 
Deist,  but  a  doubter,  a  Skeptick,  as  he  plainly 
declares  himself  to  be,  when  he  puts  himself  under 
the  name  of  Hermotimus  the  Stoick,  in  the  ViBr 
logue,  called  the  Dialogue  of  the  Sects. 

As  for  his  morals,  they  are  spoken  of  as  vari- 
ously as  his  opinions.  Some  are  for  decrying  him 
more  than  he  deserves :  his  defenders  themselves 
dare  not  set  him  up  for  a  pattern  of  severe  virtue. 
No  man  is  so  profligate  as  openly  to  profess  vice ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  under  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Anto- 
nines,  of  which  the  last  was  his  patron  and  bene* 
factor,  he  lived  not  so  much  a  libertine  as  he  bad 
it  to  be  in  his  nature.  He  is  more  accused  for  his 
love  of  boys  than  of  women.  Not  that  we  have 
any  particular  story  to  convince  us  of  this  detes- 
table passion  in  him  ;  but  his  own  writings  bear 
this  record  against  him, — that  he  speaks  often  rf 
it,  and  I  know  not  that  ever  he  condemns  iu 
Repeated  expressions,  as  well  as  repeated  action^ 
witness  some  secret  pleasure  in  the  deed,  or  at 
least  some  secret  inclination  to  it.  He  seems  to 
insinuate,  in  his  Dialogue  of  Loves,  that  Socrates 
was  given  to  this  vice ;  but  we  find  not  that  he 
blames  him  for  it,  which  if  he  had  been  wholly 
innocent  himself,  it  became  a  philosopher  to  have 
done.    But  as  we  pass  over  a  foul  way  as  hastily 
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lis  we  can,  so  I  will  leave  this  abominable  subject^ 
vhich  strikes  me  with  horrour  when  I  name  it. 

If  there  be  any  who  are  gnifty  of  this  sin,  we 
may  assure  ourselves  they  will  never  stop  at  any 
other ;  for  when  they  have  overleaped  the  bounds 
^  nature,  they  run  so  fast  to  all  other  immoralities, 
that  the  grace  of  God,  without  a  miracle,  can 
never  overtake  them. 

'  Lucian  is  accused  likewise  for  his  writing  too 
lusciously  in  his  Dialogue  of  The  Harlots.  It 
has  been  the  common  fault  of  all  satirists,  to  make 
vice  too  amiable,  while  they  expose  it ;  but  of  all 
men  living,  I  am  the  most  unfit  to  accuse  Lucian, 
who  am  so  little  able  to  defend  myself  from  the 
same  objection.  We  find  not,  however,  that 
Lucian  was  charged  with  the  wantonness  of  his 
Dialogues  in  his  own  life-time.  If  he  had  been, 
he  would  certainly  have  answered  for  himself,  as 
he  did  to  those  who  accused  him  for  exposing 
Socrates,  Plato,  Diogenes,  and  other  great  philo- 
sof^rs,  to  the  laughter  of  the  people,  when 
Jupiter  sold  them  by  an  inch  of  candle.  But,  to 
oonfess  the  truth,  [as]  I  am  of  their  opinion,  who 
think  that  answer  of  his  not  over-ingenuous,  viz. 
that  he  only  attacked  the  false  philosophers  of 
their  sects,  in  their  persons  whom  he  honoured ;  so 
I  am  persuaded,  that  he  could  not  have  alleged 
more  in  his  excuse  for  these  Dialogues,  than,  that 
as  he  taught  harlots  to  deceive,  so,  at  the  same 
time,  he  discovered  their  deceits  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  young  men^  and  thereby  warned  them 
to  avoid  the  snare. 

I  find  him  hot  charged  with  any  other  faults, 
than  what  I  have  already  mentioned.  He  W9$ 
otherwise  of  a  life  as  unblameable  ^8  any  map^  for 
aught  we  find  to  the  contrary :  and  I  h^vp  (Ins 
probable  inducement  to  believe  it,  because  he  hfld 
so  honourable  an  employment  under  Marcus  Aur 
j^elius,  an  Emperor  as  clear-sighted  as  he  ims 
truly  virtuous  ;  for  both  which  qualities  we  ne^d 
not  quote  Lucian,  who  was  so  much  obliged  to 
him,  but  may  securely  appeal  to  Herodi^n,  and  t9 
all  the  historians  who  have  written  of  hin^-«-be^ 
sides  the  testimony  of  his  own  admirable  w^^flu^ 
which  are  yet  in  th^  hands  of  all  the  learned. 

As  for  those  who  condemn  our  author  {or  jL^P 
too  much  gall  and  virulency  of  his  satires^  it  is  tp 
be  suspected,  says  Dr.  Mayne,  that  (hey  thefl;!- 
selves  are  guilty  of  those  hypocrisies,  orinKS  ao^ 
follies,  which  he  so  sharply  exposes,  and  at  t^ 
same  time  endeavours  to  reform.  I  mpy  add^  tbtt 
for  the  most  part,  he  rather  laughs  Ijke  HoRMX^ 
than  bites  like  Juvenal-  Indeed  his  gepius  vfis 
of  kin  to  both,  but  more  nearly  relate4  to  ^ 
former.  Some  diseases  are  curable  by  iexiitives ; 
to  others  corrosives  are  necessary.  Can  a  mw 
inveigh  too  sharply  against  the  cruelty  of  tyriint% 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  great,  the  cove^H]aQew 
of  the  rich,  the  baseness  of  the  Sophists,  and  par- 
ticul^ly  of  the  Cynicks,  (who  while  they  preacb 
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poverty  to  others^  are  hoapiog  up  riches,  and 
living  in  gluttony^)  besides  the  wrangling  of  the 
aeota .  amongst  themselves  about  supreme  bappi- 
iiess^  which  he  describes  at  a  drunken  feast^  and 
calls  it  the  batde  of  the  Lapith a. 

iExcepting  what  already  is  excepted,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  enemy  tx>  nothing  but  to  vice  and 
ibily.  The  pictures  which  he  draws  of  Nigrinus 
and  of  Demonax  are  as  &ir  as  that  of  virtue  her- 
qelfy  if,  as  the  philosopher  said,  she  could  wear  a 
body.  And  if  we  oppose  to  them  the  lives  of 
Alexander  the  false  prophet,  and  of  Peregrinus, 
how  pleasingly,  and  with  how  much  profit,  does 
the  deformity  of  the  last  set  off  the  beauty  of  the 

fim! 

Some  of  his  censurers  accuse  him  of  flatnesa 
and  want  of  wit  in  m^ny  places.  These  I  sup- 
have  read  him  in  some  Latin  translations, 
I  confess,  are  generally  dull ;  and  this  is 
the  only  excuse  I  can  make  for  them.  Otherwise 
they  accuse  themselves  too  manifesdy  for  wlint  of 
tnate  or  understanding.  Of  this  number  is  the 
wretched  author  of  the  Luden  en  Belle  Mumettrj 
who  being  himself  as  insipid  as  a  Dutch  poet,  yet 
arraigns  Lucian  for  his  own  fault ;  introduces  the 
ghost  of  Ablancourt,  confessing  his  coldness  in 
many  places,  the  poorness  of  his  thoughts,  and 
his  want  of  humour  ;  represents  his  readers  tired . 
and  yawning  at  his  ill  buffoonery  and  false  mirth^ 
and  deqping  over  his  melancholick  stories,  which 
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are  every  where  stuffed  with  improbabilities.     He 
could  have  said  no  worse  of  a  Leyden  slip.  * 

The  best  on*t  is,  the  jaundice  is  only  in  his 
own  eyes,  which  makes  Lucian  look  yellow  to 
him.*^  All  mankind  will  exclaim  against  him  for 
preaching  this  doctrine  ;  and  be  of  opinion  when 
they  read  his  Lucian,  that  he  looked  in  a  glass 
when  he  drew  his  picture.  I  wish  I  had  the 
liberty  to  lash  this  frog-land  wit  as  he  deserves ; 
but  when  a  speech  is  not  seconded  in  parliament, 
it  falls  of  course ;  and  this  author  has  the  whole 
senate  of  the  learned  to  pull  him  down :  incifi' 
ent  omnes  pro  Cicerone  loquL 

It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  his  best  transla- 
tor, Ablancourt,  thinks  him  not  a  profound  master 
in  any  sort  of  philosophy ;  but  only  that  he  skimmed 
enough  from  every  sect,  to  serve  his  turn  in 
rhetorick,  which  was  his  profession.  This  he  ga- 
thers from  his  superficial  way  of  arguing.  But 
why  may  not  another  man  reply  in  his  defence, 
that  he  made  choice  of  those  kinds  of  reasons 
which  were  most  capable  of  being  made  to  shine 
in  his  facetious  way  of  arguing ;  and  those  un- 

*  We  have  here,  I  apprehend,  a  gross  errour  of  the 
press,  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  rectify :  nor  can  I 
form  any  probable  conjecture  what  was  the  word  meant. 
^p  affords  no  sense. 

^  This  image  has  already  occurred  in  the  Epistle  to 
Lord  Radcliffe.  See  p.  271.  The  notion,  however,  that 
*'  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye/*  is,  I  believe, 
altogether  groundless. 
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doubtediy  were  not  the  most .  knotty,  nor  the 
deepest,  but  the  most  diverting  by  the  sharpness 
of  the  raillery.  Dr.  Mayne,  so  often  praised,  has 
another  opinion  of  Lucian*s  learning  and  the 
strength  of  his  witty  arguments,  concluding  on 
that  subject  in  these  words,  or  near  them  :■  "  For 
my  part,  I  know  not  to  whose  writings  we  owe 
more  our  Christianity,  where  the  true  God  has 
succeeded  a  multitude  of  false, — ^whether  to  the 
grave  confiitation  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ar- 
nobius,  Justin  Martyr,  St.  Augustin,  Lactantius, 
&c...or  the  facetious  wit  of  Lucian." — I  can- 
not doubt  but  the  treacherous  translator  would 
have  given  his  hand  to  what  the  Englishman  has 
said  of  their  common  author.  The  success  has 
justified  his  opinon  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world. 
Lucian's  manner  of  convincing  was  certainly  more 
pleasant  than  that  of  the  Christian  writers,  and  we 
know  the  effect  was  full  as  powerful ;  so  easily 
can  the  Eternal  Wisdom  draw  good  out  of  evil, 
and  make  his  enemy  subservient  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  faith. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  praises  of  his  oratory. 
If  we  compare  his  style  with  the  Greek  historians, 
his  contemporaries,  or  near  his  time,  we  shall  find 
it  much  more  pure  than  that  of  Plutarch,  Dion, 
or  Appian,  though  not  so  grave ;  because  his  sub- 
jects and  theirs  required  to  be  treated  after  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  It  was  not  of  an  uniform  web, 
says  Mayne,  like  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  some 
others  whom  he  names,  but  was  somewhat  peculiar 
to  himself;   his  words  well  chosen,  his  periods 
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roun4f  the  parts  of  his  sentences  harmonioiifiljF 
divided)  a  full  flood  or  even  »  tearrent  of  .persuar^ 
sion,  without  inequalities  or  wrellings ;  such  m 
might  be  put  in  equal  comparison  with  the  best 
orations  of  Detnosthenes  or  Isocrates ;  not  so  dry 
86  the  first,  nor  so  flowery  as  the  last.  His  whf 
says  Ablancourt,  was  fiilLof  urbanity,  that  Aitiok 
salt,  which  the  French  call*HSne  raillery ;  not  tdbh^ 
scene,  not  gross,  not  rude,  but  facetious,  well 
mannered,  and  well  bred  :  <only  he  will  not  allow 
•his  love  the  quality  last  mentioned,  but  thinks  it 
matical,  and  according  either  to  his  own  genius, 
or  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

If  wit  consists  in  the  pro^ety  of  thoughts  and 
words,  ^  (which  I  imagined  I  had  first  found  Qttt» 
but  since  am  pleasingly  convinced  that  Aristotle  has 
made  the  same  definition  in  other  terms,)  then  Lu- 
cian's  thoughts  and  words  aue  always  proper  to  lus 
charact^^  and  his  subject.  If  the  pleasure  arising 
from  comedy  and  satire  be  either  laughter,  or 
some  nobler  sort  of  delight,  which  is  above  it,  no 
man  is  so  great  a  master  of  irony  as  our  audatar. 
That  figure  is  not  only  a  keen,  but  a  shining 
weapon  in  his  hand ;  it  glitters  in  the  eyes  of  those 
it  kills ;  bis  own  gods,  his  greatest  enemies,  am 
not  butchered  by  him,-  but  fairly  slain :  they  must 
acknowledge  the  hero  in  the  stroke,  and  iake  the 
comfort  which  Virgil  gives  to  a  dying  capfeun  : 

/£nc^  magni  dexira  cadis. 
9  See  p.  ga,  n.  9. ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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I  kiiow  iK>t  wtiQSii  liucian  imitated,  unless  it 
roigiit:  be  Ariatophanes ;  (for  you  never  find  him 
mMtiening  any  Roman  wit,  so  much  die  iGre*- 
cdaos  thought  themselves  superior  to  their  icco- 
f|iiCMirs :)  but  he  who  has  best  imitated  him  in 
Lakiu  is  Erasmus,  and  in  French,  FonteneUe,  in 
btfe  DiiLLOGu^  OF  THE  iQfiAB ;  Which  I  jicver 
read  but  with  a  new  pleasure. 

•  Any  one  may  see  that  our  author's  cbief  design 
Btts,  to  disneat  heaven  of  «o  many  inuii<Kal  and 
debeudbed  deities  ;  his  next,  to  expose  the  modk-» 
(Aikwophers  ;  and  his  last  to  give  us  examples  of 
I  good  life  in  the  persons  of  the  true. 

The  rest  of  his  Discourses  are  on  mixed  sub- 
|jK)ls,  less  for  profit  than  delight ;  and  some  of 
them  too  libertine. 

The  way  which  Lucian  chose  of  deliviering  tbeae 
pMitable  and  pleasing  tmths,  was  that  c^4>ia* 
kigue;  a  choice  worthy  of  the  autiK)r;  happily 
fUlowed,  as  I  said  above,  by  Erasmus  and  Fonte* 
telle  particularly,  to  whom  I  may  justly  add  a 
triumvir  of  our  awn,-i^the  reveoend,  ingenious, 
lad  learned  Dr.  Eachard,^  who  by  using  the  same 
method,  and  the  same  ingredients  of  raillery 
and  reason,  has  more  baf&ed  the  philosc^ber  e£ 

^  The  work  alluded  tou  which  wa;5  wriuen  by  the 
i^v.  Pr.  Joha  E^chs^rd,  (Ma3ter  of  Catharine  iiall,  in 
Cambridge,  and  autbor  of  *'  The  Grounds  of  the  Con- 
t^pt  of  the  Clergy,)**  was  published  in  1671,  and  was 
mtttled  *•  Mr.  Hobbes's  State  of  Nature  considered  ;  in 
ft  Dialogue  bjetw^en  Philauuis  and  Tisioiby." 
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Malmesbury,  than  those  who  assaulted  him  ^th 
blunt  heavy  arguments,  drawn  from  orthodox 
divinity :  for  Hobbes  foresaw  where  those  strokes 
would  fall,  and  leaped  aside  before  they  could 
descend;  but  he  could  not  avoid  those  nimble 
passes  which  were  made  on  him  by  a  wit  more 
active  than  his  own,  and  which  were  within  his 
body,  before  he  could  provide  for  his  defence. 

I  will  not  here  take  notice  of  the  several  kinds 
of  dialogue,  and  the  whole  art  of  it,  which  would 
ask  an  entire  volume  to  perform.  This  has  been 
a  work  long  wanted,  and  much  desired,  of  which 
the  ancients  have  not  sufficiently  informed  us; 
and  I  question  whether  any  man  now  living 
can  treat  it  accurately.  Lucian,  it  seems,  was 
very  sensible  of  the  difficult  task  which  he  un- 
dertook in  writing  dialogues,  as  appears  in  his 
Disdourse  against  one  who  had  called  him  Pro- 
metheus. He  owns  himself,  in  this  particular,  to 
be  like  to  him  to  whom  he  was  resembled ;  to 
be  the  inventor  of  a  new  work,  attempted  in  a 
new  manner, — the  model  of  which  he  had  from 
none  before  him  ;  but  adds  withal,  that  if  he  could 
not  give  it  the  graces  which  belong  to  so  happy 
an  invention,  he  deserves  to  be  torn  by  twelve 
vultures,  instead  of  one,  which  preys  upon  the  heart 
of  that  first  man-potter.  For,  to  quit  the  beaten 
road  of  the  ancients,  and  take  a  path  of  his  own 
choosing,  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  bold  and  ridi- 
culous attempt,  if  it  succeed  not.  "  The  mirth 
of  dialogue  and  comedy  in  my  work^  (says  he)  is 
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not  enough  to  make  it  pleasing,  because  the  union 
of  two  contraries  may  as  well  produce  a  monster 
IS  a  miracle ;  as  a  centaur  results  fit)m  the  joint 
oatures  of  a  horse  and  man.  It  is  not  but  that 
from  two.  excellent  beings  a  third  may  arise  of  per- 
fect beauty  ;  but  it  is  what  I  dare  not  promise  to 
myself;  for  dialogue  being  a  solemn  entertainment 
oTgrave  discourse,  and  comedy  the  wit  and  fooling 
of  it  theatre,  I  fear  that  through  the  corruption  of 
tmo  good  things,  I  have  made  one  bad.  But 
whatever  the  child  be,  it  is  my  own  at  least ;  I 
b^  not  with  another's  brat  upon  my  back.  From 
which  of  the  ancients  should  I  have  stolen  or 
borrowed  it  ?  My  chimeras  have  no  other  being 
than  my  own  imagination  ;  let  every  man  produce 
who  can  ;  and  whether  this  be  a  lawful  birth,  or  a 
misshapen  mass,  is  left  for  the  presents  age,  and  for 
posterity,  to  judge/* 

This  is  the  sense  of  my  author's  words,  con- 
tracted in  a  narrow  compass ;  for,  if  you  will 
believe  Ablancourt,  and  others,  his  greatest  fault 
is,  that  he  exhausts  his  argument, — like  Ovid, 
knows  not  when  to  give  over,  but  is  perpetually 
galloping  beyond  his  stage. 

But  though  I  cannot  pursue  our  author  any 
farther,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  say  something  of 
those  translators  of  the  following  Dialogues,  whom 
[  have  the  honour  to  know,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  translations  of  this  author ;  and  a  word  or 
two  of  translation  itself. 

As  for  the  translators,  all  of  them  that  I  knoWj 
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are  men  of  established  repntation^  both  for  wit 
and  learning ;  at  least  safficiently  known  to  be 
ao  among  all  the  finer  spiritsr  of  the  agei.  Sir 
Henry  Sheers^  hds  given  many  prooft  cff  Ms  ex- 
cellence in  this  kind  ;  for  while  we,  by  his  admi^ 
table  address,  enjoy  Polybins  in  our  mother  tongue^ 
we  can  never  forget  tli^  hand  that  bestowed  tbo 
benefit.  The  learning  and  ju<^|;ment  abote  fiis 
age,  which  everyone  discdt^rd  in  Mr.  Moyle^* 
are  proofs  of  those  abilities  &e  has  ^oiwn  in  hh 
country's  serrice,  when  he  Wa^  chose  for-  serve  it 
in  the  senate,  as  his  ikthe^  had>  done.  The  wh  of 
Mr.  Blount,^  and  his  other  performances^  need  no 

'  Of  Sir  Henry  Sheers,  or  Skere^  for  so  our  author 
writes  his  name  in  the  Notes  on  Virgil,  some  account  has 
already  been  given.     See  p.  229. 

*  This  gentleman,  whom  our  aXithcfr  ha$  ^Lgiiti  inen« 
tioned  with  esteem  in  the  Parallel  of  Poetry  AWD 
Painting,  was  the  son  of  Sit  Walter  Mdyle,  and  was 
bdrn  in  the  year  167a.  After  having  been  educated  at 
Oxford,  he  for  s6me  time  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
law.  In  1695  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Saltash  in  parliament ;  a  circumstance  which  ascertains 
the  piece  before  us  to  have  been  written  subsequent  to 
that  period. — Mr.  Moyle  assisted  Mr.  TrencHard  ih  wri- 
ting  his  celebrated  tr^ct  against  Standing  Armies,  and 
was  author  of  various  pieces,  first  printed  in  tw6  vehmief 
8vo.  in  1726.  An  additional  volimie  was  jiublitfaed  by 
his  friend  Antony  Hammond,  in  the  following  year^  con- 
taining various  tracts,  which  had  been  formerly  published, 
and  were  omitted  in  that  collection  of  his  works.^He 
died  June  11,  1721. 
*  9  Charles  Blount,  who  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Religic^ 
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Meommendation  from  me ;  they  have  made  too 
much  noise  in  the  world  to  need  a  herald.  There 
are  some  other  persons  concerned  in  this  work^ 
-tAose  names  deserve  a  place  among  the  foremost^ 
felit  that  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  be  known^ 
dither  out  of  a  bashful  diffidence  of  their  own 

LaICI  calls  Dryden  ••  his  miich  honoured  friend."  H^ 
#«  the  second  son  of  the  learned  traveller.  Sir  Henry 
Bloiintv  and  was  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
BkNant.  Charles  Blount  was  born  in  1654 ;  and  when 
hft.  was  only  nineteen,  published  anonymously  a  small 
t|:act  in  defence  of  our  author,  entitled,  "  Mr.  Dryden 
Vindicated,  in  reply  to  the  Friendly  Vindication  of  Mr, 
Dryden,  with  Reflections  on  the  Rota." — An  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  other  works,  which  are  in  much  esteem  with 
Ae  Deists,  may  be  found  in  t^  Biographia  Britan- 
Mica.  The  notes  of  his  most  celebrated  work,  the 
tndisiaiion  of  "  The  two  first  Books  of  Philostratus,  con- 
cerning the  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,*'  are  said  to 
have  been  partly  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  ;  and  in  his  Anima  Mundi,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  assisted  by  his  father.  Having  lost  his  wife, 
^  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  of  Shotover,  in  Ox- 
fordshire,) whom  he  hafd  married  in  1672,  he  became 
enamoured  of  her  sister ;  and  on  her  refusing  to  marry 
him,  solely  from  a  scruple  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
such  an  union,  he  in  August  1693,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  shooting  himself  through  the  head.  He  lived,  how- 
ever, a  few  days  after  he  had  shot  himself,  during  which 
lie  would  accept  of  nothing  but  from  the  hands  of  the 
My  to  whom  he  wished  to  have  been  united.  His  mis- 
oellaneous  works  were  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  by  bis  friend,  Charles  Gildon. 
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performance^  or  out  of  apprehension  of  the  censure 
of  an  illruatured  and  ill-judging  age.  For  criti- 
cism is  now  become  mere  hangman's  work^ .  and 
meddles  only  with  the  faults  of  authors;'  nay,  the 
critick  is  disgusted  less  with  their  absurdities^  than 
excellence^  and  3rou  cannot  displease  him  mwe 
than  in  leaving  him  little  room  for  his  malice^  in 
your  correctness  and  perfection  :  though  that  in- 
deed is  what  he  never  allows  any  man  ;  for,  like 
the  bed  of  Procustes,  they  stretch  or  cut  off  an 
author  to  its  length.  These  spoilers  of  Parnassus 
are  a  just  excuse  for  concealing  the  name,  since 
most  of  their  malice  is  levelled  more  at  the  person 
than  the  thing :  and  as  a  sure  mark  of  their  judg- 
ment^ they  will  extol  to  the  skies  the  anonymous 
work  of  a  person  they  will  not  allow  to  write 
common  sense.* 

But  this  consideration  of  our  modem  criticks 
has  led  me  astray,  and  made  me  insensibly  deviate 
from  the  subject  before  me ;  the  modesty,  or 
caution  of  the  anonymous  translators  of  the  fol- 
lowing work.  Whatever  the  motive  of  concealing 
their  names  may  be,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  it 

<  We  have  nearly  the  same  complaint  in  the  Episde 
to  Lord  RadclifTe.     See  p.  272. 

*  Pope,  by  publishing  his  Essay  on  Man  anony>- 
mously,  extorted  praise  from  some  of  those  whom  he  had 
personally  offended,  (to  whom  he  sent  his  poem  as  a 
present  before  publication,)  who,  if  they  had  not  been 
thus  entrapped,  would  probably  not  have  allowed  the  work 
common  sense* 
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iS'^AlMin^  Aotfaing  could  more  contribute  to  ihakd 
r  (Wrfect  version  of  Liician,  thaii  a  confederacy  of 
mioAy  men  of  parts  and  leirhing  to  do  him  justice^ 
[t  MMis  A  task  too  hard  for  anyone  to  undertake; 
ite  tiiufddn  would  indeed  be  insupportable,  unless 
^  fffid  What  the  French  have  done  in  some  of 
Kbrir  translations,-— allow  twenty  years  to  perfect 
:he  work,  and  bestow  all  the  brightest  intervals^ 
tlM  most  sprightly  hours,  to  polish  and  finish  the 
work.* 

But  this  has  not  been  the  fete  of  our  author 
litlierto ;  for  Lucian,  that  is  the  sincere  example 
if  Attick  eloquence,  as  Grsevius  says  of  him,  is 
yiily  a  mass  of  solecism,  and  mere  vulgarisms,  in 
!^.  Spence. '  I  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while 
x>  rake  into  the  filth  of  so  scandalous  a  version  ; 
lor  had  I  vouchsafed  so  much  as  to  take  notice  of 
t^  had  it  not  been  so  gross  an  affront  to  the  me- 
TMrj  of  Lucian,  and  so  great  a  scandal  to  our 
latien.  D*Ablancourt  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pai&s  to  furnish  this  intruder  into  print,  with 
Dadan,  in  a  language  more  known  to  him  than 
Ghreek ;  nay,  he  has  left  him  not  one  crabbed 
jdflotism  to  study  for,  since  he  has  admirably  cloathed 
ililii  in  a  garb  more  familiar  to  the  modems,  stiH 

*  This  and  two  or  three  other  passages  shew,  that  this 
Life  Was  written  hastily,  and  that  it  had  not  been  care* 
"ully  revised  by  the  author. 

*  Ferrand  Spence,  who  published  a  translation  of  Lil- 
ian's Dialogues  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  in  1684. 

VOL.  III.  C  C 
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keeping  the  sense  of  his  author  in  view.  But  Ja 
spite  of  all  these  helps^  these  leading-strings  wwi 
not  sufficient  to  keep  Mr.  Spence  from  felling  to 
the  ground  every  step  he  made;  while  be  makeq 
him  speak  in  the  style  and  language  q{  a  Jack- 
Puddings  not  a  master  of  eloquence^  admired  fix*-  it 
through  all  the  ages  since  he  wrote.  But  too 
much  of  this  trifler. 

I  have  said  enough  already  of  the  version  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Mayne^  to  shew  my  approbation  qf  it ; 
but  it  is  only  a  select  parcel  of  Lucian*s  Dialogues^ 
which  pleased  him  most,  but  far  from  the  whole. 
As  for  any  other  translation,  if  there  be  any  such  in 
our  language,  it  is  what  I  never  saw/  and  sup- 
pose it  must  be  antiquated,  or  of  so  inferior  a 
degree,  as  not  even  to  rival  Spence. 

The  present  translation,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  what  I  have  seen,  is  no  way  inferior  to  Ablan- 
court's,  and  in  many  things  is  superior.  It  ha^ 
indeed  the  advantage  of  appearing  in  a  language 
more  strong  and  expressive  than  French,  and  by 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  perfectly  understand 
him  and  their  own  language. 

This  has  brought  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about:: 
translation  in  general ;  in  which  no  nation  mighC: 

^  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  th^ 
our  author  was  not  very  conversant  with  the  writers  of 
the   beginning  of  his  own   century. — ^A  translation   o/ 
select  Dialogues  of  Lucian  by  Francis  Hickes,  was  pub- 
lished in  quarto  in  1634,  to  which  was  prefixed  the  Life 
of  Lucian,  written  by  Thomas  Hickes,    a  son  of  tbt 
translator. 
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moft  excel  than  the  English^  though^  as  matters 
are  now  managed,  we  come  so  far  short  of  the 
FVencb.  There  may  indeed  be  a  reason  assigned^ 
which  bears  a  very  great  probability  ;  and  that  is^ 
khiU  here  the  booksellers  are  the  undertakers  of 
wcirkff  of  this  nature,  and  they  are  persons  more 
devoted  to  their  ow*n  gain  than  the  publick  ho- 
nour. They  are  very  parsimonious  in  rewarding 
the  wretched  scribblers  they  employ ;  and  care 
not  how  the  business  is  done,  so  that  it  be  but 
dcxie.  They  live  by  selling  titles,  not  books ;  and 
if  that  carry  off  one  impression,  they  have  their 
ends,  and  value  not  the  curses  they  and  their 
authors  meet  with  from  the  bubbled  chapmen. 
While  translations  are  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
booksellers,  and  have  no  better  j  udges  or  rewarders 
gf  the  performance,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
flnke  toy  progress^  in  an  art  so  very  useful  to  an 
enquiring  people^  and  for  the  improvement  and 

^  Since  this  was  written,  the  following  valuable  English 
tFUulations  have  been  published :  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
c»f  Homer  by  Pope ;  Herodotus  by  Littlebury  and  Beloe ; 
Pindar  by  Gilbert  West ;  Anacreon  by  Broome  and  Fawkes ; 
^tschylus,  and  Euripides,  by  Potter;  Sophocles,  and 
Lucian,  by  Franklin ;  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Lon- 
ginus,  by  Smith ;  Demosthenes  by  Leland  and  Francis  ; 
Aristotle's  Poeticks  by  Twining ;  Polybius  by  Hampton  ; 
Epictetus  by  Carter ;  Plutafch  by  Langhome  ;  Tibullus 
by  Hammond,  and  Grainger ;  Cicero's  Letters,  and  other 
pieces,  by  Melmoth ;  Virgil  by  Dryden,  Pitt,  and  Warton ; 
Horace  by  Francis ;  Persius  by  Brewster ;  Lucan  by 
Rowe;  Tacitus  by  Murphy ;  the  Younger  Pliny  by  Mel« 
moth ;  and  Suetonius  by  J.  Hughes. 
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Spreading  of  knowledge,  which  is  done  of  the 
worst  preservatives  against  slavery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  the  bodcseller 
has  interest  with  gentlemen  of  genius  and  quality, 
above  the  mercenary  prospects  of  little  writelB,  Us 
in  that  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  ^  and  this  of  LuciaA, 
the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  that  he  shall  have 
the  author's  spirit  and  soul  in  the  traduction.^ 
These  gentlemen  know  very  well,  that  they  are 
not  to  creep  after  the  words  of  their  author,  in  so 
servile  a  manner  as  some  have  done ;  fc^  that 
must  infallibly  throw  them  on  a  necessity  of  in- 
troducing a  new  mode  of  diction  and  phraseology, 
with  which  we  are  not  at  all  acquainted,  and  would 
incur  that  censure  which  my  Lord  Dorset  made 
formerly  on  those  of  Mr.  Spence,  viz.  that  he  was 
so  cunning  a  translator,  that  a  man  must  eonsolt 
the  original,  to  understand  the  version.  Fdr  eWty 
language  has  a  propriety  and  idiom  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  cannot  be  conveyed  to  another  with- 
out perpetual  absurdities. 

The  qualification  of  a  translator,  worth  readings 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  in  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  that 
ADVERTISEMENT  there  inserted  was  written  by  our 
thor,  in  the  name  and  character  of  his  bookseller  ; 
here  we  have  a  slight  confirmation  of  my  conjecture     • 
*•  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  of  Plutarch  (we  arc  thcrr* 
told)  has  been  transfused  into  the  traductions^     Jacc^l' 
Tonson    was  certainly  very  little  acquainted  with  tr^- 
ductions. 
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must  be^  a  mastery  of  the  language  he  translates 
out  of,  and  that  he  translates  into ;  but  if  a  defi« 
cicnce  be  to  be  allowed  in  either,  it  is  in  the 
original ;  since  if  he  be  but  master  enough  of  the 
tongue  of  his  author,  as  to  be  master  of  his  sense, 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  express  that  sense  with 
eloquence  in  his  own,  if  he  have  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  that.  But  without  the  latter,  he  can 
never  arrive  at  the  useful  and  the  delightful ; 
wi^out  which  reading  is  a  penance  and  fatigue. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  beau* 
ties,  which  in  every  tongue  depend  on  the  diction, 
that  will  be  lost^  in  the  version  of  a  man  not 
skilled  in  the  original  language  of  the  author ;  but 
then  on  the  other  side,  first  it  is  impossible  to 
render  all  those  little  ornaments  of  speech  in  any 
two  languages ;  and  if  he  have  a  mastery  in  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  his  author,  and  in  his  own  lan- 
guage have  a  style  and  happiness  of  expression,  he 
will  easily  supply  all  that  is  lost  by  that  defect. 

A  translator  that  would  write  with  any  force  or 
^nrit  of  an  original,  must  never  dwell  on  the  worda 
of  his  author.  He  ought  to  possess  himself  en- 
tirely, and  perfectly  comprehend  the  genius  and 
sense  of  his  author,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  terms  of  the  art  or  subject  treated  of;  and 

then  he  will  express  himself  as  justly,  and  with  as 

• 

•  The  original  copy,  which  I  have  already  observed 
is  very  inaccurately  printed,  reads — l^t.  The  conclusion 
of  the  sentence  shews  that  the  author  wrote — lost. 
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much  life^  as  if  he  wrote  an  original :  whereas,  he 
who  copies  word  for  word,  loses  all  the  spirit  in 
the  tedious  transfusion. 

I  would  not  be  understood  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  give  such  a  turn  as  Mr.  Spence  has  in 
some  of  his ;  where  for  the  fine  raillery  and  Attick 
salt  of  Lucian,  we  find  the  gross  expressions  of 
Billingsgate,  or  Moorfields  and  Bartholomew  Fair. 
For  I  write  not  to  such  translators,  but  to  men 
capacious  of  the  soul  and  genius  of  their  author^ 
without  which  all  their  labour  will  be  of  no  use 
but  to  disgrace  themselves,  and  injure  the  author 
that  falls  into  their  slaughter-house. 

I  believe  I  need  give  no  other  rules  to  the 
reader  than  the  following  version,  where  example 
will  be  stronger  than  precept,  to  which  I  now 
refer  them  ;  in  which  a  man  justly  qualified  for  a 
translator  will  discover  many  rules  extremely  use^ 
fill  to  that  end.  But  [to]  a  man  who  wants  these 
natural  qualifications  which  are  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking,  all  particular  precepts  are  of  no 
other  use,  than  to  make  him  a  more  remarkable 
coxcomb. 
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TO  THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HUGH,    LORD    CLIFFORD, 

BABON  OF  CHUBLEIGH. ' 

r 

.      MY  LOilD, 

L  HAVE  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  trans- 
late Virgil^  than  to  find  such  patrons  as  I  desire 
for  my  translation  ;  for  though  England  is  not 
WWting  in  a  learned  nobility^*  yet  such  are  my 

^  Our  author's  translation  of  Virgil,  which  was  begun 
in  1694,  and  completed  in  about  three  years,  was  pub- 
lished in  folio,  by  subscription,  in  1697. — The  several 
parts  were  dedicated  to  different  noblemen  ;  the  Eclogues 
to  Lord  Clifford,  the  Georgicks  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
the  iEneid  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 

'  Of  this  nobleman,  who  was  son  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Clifford,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  3799)  no  memorials  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.     He  died  in  1730. 

^  In  a  former  Essay  our  author  has  spoken  less  re- 
spectfully of  the  English  Nobility.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
His  present  sentiment,  however,  was,  I  believe^  well 
founded. 
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unhappy  circumstances^  that  they  have  confined 
me  to  a  narrow  choice.  To  the  greater  part  I 
have  not  the  honour  to  be  known ;  and  to  some 
of  them  I  cannot  shew  at  present,  by  any  publick 
act,  that  grateful  respect  which  I  shall  ever  bear 
them  in  my  heart.  ^  Yet  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  fortune,  since  in  the  midst  of  that 
abundance  I  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  betta: 
than  the  worthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  father.  He 
was  the  patron  of  my  manhood,  when  I  flourished 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  though  with  small 
advantage  to  my  fortune,  till  he  awakened  the 
remembrance  of  my  royal  master.  He  was  that 
Pollio,  or  that  Varus,  ^  who  introduced  me  to 
Augustus  ;  and  though  he  soon  dismissed  himself 

'  This  description  seems  intended  to  include  those 
who,  like  our  author,  bad  been  unfriendly  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

*  See  Virgil's  fourth  and  sixth  Eclogues. — ^Who  the 
poet's  Varus  was,  bas  been  much  disputed  among  the 
learned ;  and  their  various  opinions  have  been  collected 
by  Professor  Heyne,  in  a  Dissertation  on  this  subject.— 
ViRG.  vol.  i.  Excursus  ad  Bucal.  ii. 

Virgil's  patron,  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  age,  at  once  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful general,  an  excellent  poet,  orator,  and  historian. 
His  Letters  to  Cicero  shew  him  in  a  less  favourable  li^it* 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  dying  A.  U.  C.  757,  about 
ten  years  before  Augustus. 

Pollio  was  the  first  person  who  erected  a  publick  library 
at  Rome,  adorned  with  statues  of  the  most  famous  authori. 
Vid.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  30 ;  1.  xxxv.  c.  2. 

Having  been  appointed  Governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul« 
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rom  state  affairs,  yet  in  the  short  time  of  his 
idministration  he  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me^ 
hat  like  the  heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripened 
he  fhiits  of  poetry  in  a  cold  climate  ;  and  gave 
ne  wiierewithal  to  subsist,  at  least,  in  the  long 
irmter  which  succeeded. 

MThat  I  now  offer  to  your  Lordship  is  the 
rretched  remainder  of  a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with 
itady,  and  oppressed  by  fortune;  without  other 
upport  than  the  constancy  and  patience  of  a  Chris- 
ian.  You,  my  Lord,  are  yet  in  the  flower  of  your 
foath,  and  may  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
leact  which  is  promised  Europe  ;  I  can  only  hear 
)f  that  blessing ;  for  years,  and,  above  all  things, 
rant  of  health,  have  shut  me  out  fix)m  sharing  in 
die  happiness.  The  poets  who  condemn  their 
Frntalus  to  hell,  had  added  to  his  torments,  if 
hey  had  placed  him  in  Elysium ;  which  is  the 
proper  emblem  of  my  condition.  The  fruit  and 
he  water  may  reach  my  lips,  but  cannot  enter; 

^.  U.  C.  711,  within  which  district  Mantua  lay,  he  there 
l)ecame  acquainted  with  Virgil,  who  was  born  at  Andes, 
[now  Pidola^J  a  village  two  miles  from  thence,  in  the 
^ear  684 ;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  young 
poet,  that  he  procured  for  him  the  restoration  of  his  por- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Mantua,  which,  with  those  of  Cre- 
mona, had  been  distributed,  under  PolIio*s  directiout 
among  the  successful  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Virgil  having  gone  to  Rome  in  713  on  this  business,  ig 
supposed  to  have  been  then  made  known  by  Pollio  to 
Maecenas,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Octavius«-<-» 

See  Mart.  viii.  j6. 
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and  if  they  could,  yet  I  want  a  palate,  as  well  as  a 
digestion.  But  it  is  some  kind  of  pleasure  to  mtp 
to  please  those  whom  I  respect ;  and  I  am  not 
altogether  out  of  hope,  that  these  pastosaxs  of 
Virgil  may  give  your  Lordship  some  delight, 
though  made  English  by  one  who  scarcely  remem- 
bers that  passion  which  inspired  my  author  when 
he  wrote  them.  These  were  his  first  essay  ii^ 
poetry  (if  the  Ceikis  was  not  his) :  and  it  was  more 
(excusable  in  him  to  describe  love,  when  he  was 
young,  than  for  me  to  translate  him  when  I  am 
old.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  I  began 
this  work  in  my  great  climacterick ;  but  having 
perhaps  a  better  constitution  than  my  author,  I 
have  wronged  him  less,  considering  my  circum« 
stances,  than  those  who  have  attempted  him  be* 
fore,  either  in  our  own,^  or  any  modern  language^ 
And  though  this  version  is  not  void  of  errours,  yet 
it  comforts  me  that  the  faults  of  others  are  not 
worth  finding.  Mine  are  neither  gross  nor  fiie-- 
quent,  in  those  Eclogues  wherein  my  master  has* 
raised  himself  above  that  humble  style  in  which 
Pastoral  delights,  and  which  I  must  confess  is  pro^ 
per  to  the  education  and  converse  of  shepherds  ^ 
for  he  found  the  strength  of  his  genius  betimes,* 

*  Lord  Surrey,  Phaer,  Twyne,  Stanyhurst,  Fleming, 
May,  Vicars,  Boys,  Harrington,  Ogilby,  &c. 

^  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  first  Eclogue, 
the  Alexis,  (now  misplaced)  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
A.  U.  C.  711. 

It  is  probable,  from  various  circumstances,^  that  the 
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ttid  was  even  in  his  youth  preluding  to  his  Gfioft- 
MCKS  and  his  ^nbis.  He  could  not  forbear  fo 
trf  his  wings,  though  his  pinions  were  not  hai*- 
tdened  to  maintain  a  long  laborious  flight;  yet 
wmietimes  they  bore  him  to  a  [Mtch  as  lofty  as 
*ver  he  was  able  to  reach  afterwards.  But  when 
he  was  admonished  by  his  subject  to  descend,  be 
came  down  gently  circling  in  the  air,  and  singing 
to  the  ground :  like  a  lark,  melodious  in  her 
mounting,  and  continuing  her  song  till  she  alights; 
•till  preparing  for  a  higher  flight  at  her  next  sally, 
and  tuning  her  voice  to  better  musick.  The 
Fourth,  the  Sixth,  and  the  Eighth  Pastorals,  are 
clear  evidences  of  this  truth.  In  the  three  first' 
he  contains  himself  within  his  bounds ;  but  ad- 

£clQgues  were  written,  and  ought  to  be  arranged,  in  the 
following  order.  The  Arabick  figures  denote  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  at  present ;  the  Roman  numerals  that 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  The  year  in  which 
each  Pastoral  has  on  probable  grounds  been  supposed 
to  be  written,  is  subjoined. 


;  a]     .  •  .  -     711 
[3]     -  -  -  -    711 


I.  Alexis 

IL  PALi£MON     .  -  -  • 

III.  Daphnis [5]  .-.-  71a 

IV.  TiTYRUS [1]  -.-.  713 

V.  M(£RIS [9]  ....  713 

VI.  SlLENUS [6]  ....  714 

4]  -   -   -   -  714 


7^5 
716 


VII.      POLLIO 

VIII.    Pharmaceutria  -    [  8 
IX.    Melibceus  ....    [7 
X.    Gallus [10]    ....    717, 

?  The  impropriety  of  this  phrase  has   already  been 
pointed  out.     See  vol.  ii.  p*i93» 
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dreflsing  to  PoUio/  his  great  patron^  and  himself  no 
tulgar  poety  he  no  longer  could  restrain  the  freedom 
of  his  spirit,  but  began  to  assert  his  native  character^ 
which  is  sublimity ;  putting  himself  under  the 
conduct  of  the  same  Cumaean  Sybil,  whom  after- 
wards he  gave  for  a  guide  to  his  ^neas.  It  is 
true  he  was  sensible  of  his  own  boldness  ;  and  we 
know  it  by  the  faulo  majoray  which  begins  his 

*   There  are  good   grounds    for  believing  that  die 
fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  (which  should  be  the  seventh,) 
though  inscribed  to  Pollio,  was  not  written  in  honour 
of  his  son,  (C.  Asinius  Gallus)  but  either  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  young  Marcellus,  nephew  to  Ocuviut.  in 
the  year  of  Rome,  714,  or  on  the  prospect  that  the  off- 
spring with  which  Seribonia,  who  had  been  married  to- 
Octavius  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  was  pregnant,, 
would  prove  a  son,  and  so  perpetuate  in  his  family  thi^ 
power  which  he  then  began  to  assume.     In  the  begin*- 
ning  of  the  following  year,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child« 
which  however,  disappointed  the  poet's  hopes,  proving  a 
daughter, — the  infamous  Julia.    The  former  of  these  no« 
tions,  which  the  Jesuit,  Catrou,  produced  as  his  own,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Badius  Ascensius.     The  latter 
opinion  (suggested  by  Boulacre  in  Bibliotheque  Francmse^ 
torn.  28,  p.  243.)  appears  to  me  much  more  probable ;  for 
the  child  of  which  Octavia  was  then  pregnant,  being  not 
by  Antony,  but  by  her  former  husband,  Virgil  had  no 
particular  inducement   to  make  that   circumstance  the 
subject  of  his  verse ;  or  at  least  had  not  so  strong  an  in* 
ducement  as  the  pregnancy  of  the  new-married  wife  of  his 
patron  and  benefactor  afforded ;  neither  had  he  atikis  time 
any  reason  to  prognosticate  such  great  things  of  young 
Marcellus,  (supposing  him  to  have  been  the   child  of 
which  Octavia  was  then  pregnant,)  however  highly  he 
might  afterwards  speak  of  him. 
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Fourth  Eclogue.  He  remembered,  like  young 
]Manlius,^  that  he  was  fcH'bidden  to  engage ;  but 
what  avails  an  express  command  to  a  youthful 
oourage,  which  presages  victory  in  the  attempt  ? 
j|&PKM>uraged  with  success,  he  proceeds  farther  iq 
the  Sixth,  and  invades  the  province  of  philosophy. 
And  notwithstanding  that  Phoebus  had  forewarned 
him  of  singing  wars,  as  he  there  confesses,  yet  he 
presumed  that  the  search  of  nature  was  as  free  to 
him,  as  to  Lucretius,  who  at  his  age  explained  it 
according  to  the  principles  of  Epicurus.  In  his 
jSighth  Eclogue  he  has  innovated  nothing ;  the 
former  part  of  it  being  the  complaint  and  despair 
of  a  forsaken  lover ;  the  latter^  a  charm  of  an 
enchantress,  to  renew  a  lost  affection.  But  the 
complaint  perhaps  contains  some  topicks  which  are 
above  the  condition  of  his  persons  ;  and  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  made  his  herdsmen  somewhat 
too  learned  for  their  profession :  the  charms  are 
also  of  the  same  nature ;  but  both  were  copied  from 
Theocritus,  and  had  received  the  applause  of 
fermer  ages  in  their  original. 

There  is  a  kind  of  rusticity  in  all  those  pompous 
verses ;  somewhat  of  a  holiday  shepherd  strutting 
in  his  country  buskins.  The  like  may  be  observed 
both  in  the  Pollto  and  the  Silenus  ;  where  the 
similitudes  arc  drawn  from  the  woods  and  mea- 

*  Who  was  cruelly  beheaded  by  his  father,  T.  Man* 
iius  Torquatus,  for  fighting  with  the  General  of  the 
Latins,  contrary  to  his  order,  though  successfully,  A.  U.  C, 
414.     Vid.  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  £9 ;  AUL.  Gel.  ix.  i3«t 
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dows.  They  seem  to  me  to  represent  our  poet 
betwixt  a  fanner  and  a  courtier^  when  he  Idl 
Mantua  for  Rome,  and  dressed  himself  in  his  bM 
habit  to  appear  before  his  patron  ;  somewhat  too 
fine  for  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  yet 
retaining  part  of  its  simplicity.  In  the  Ninth 
Pastoral  he  collects  some  beautiful  passages  which 
were  scattered  in  Theocritus,  which  he  could 
not  insert  into  any  of  his  former  Eclogues,  and  yet 
was  unwilling  they  should  be  lost.  In  all  the  rest 
he  is  equal  to  his  Sicilian  master,  and  observes, 
like  him,  a  just  decorum,  both  of  the  subject,  and 
the  persons.  As  particularly  in  the  Third  Pastoral} 
where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl,  o^ 
mazer,  curiously  carved  : — 

In  medio  duo  sign  a  ;  Conon^—^t  qmsjitit  alter, 
Descripsit  radio  toium  qui  gentibus  orbem  ? 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and  for- 
gets the  other  on  set  purpose : — ^whether  he  means 
Anaximander  or  Eudoxus,  I  dispute  not ;  but  he 
was  certainly  forgotten,  to  shew  his  country  swain 
was  no  great  scholar. 

After  all,  I  must  confess  that  the  boorish  dialect 
of  Theocritus  has  a  secret  charm  in  it,  which  the 
Roman  language  cannot  imitate,  though  Virgfl 
has  drawn  it  down  as  low  as  possibly  he  could ;  as 
in  the  cujutn penis ^  and  some  other  words,  for  which 
he  was  so  unjustly  blamed  by  the  bad  criticks  of 
his  age,  who  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  that 
merum  rus^  which  the  poet  described  in  those  ex- 
pressions»    But  Theocritus  may  justly  be  preferred 
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Sks  the  original,  withoot  injury  to  Virgil,  who  mo- 
destly contents  himself  with  the  second  place, 
and  glories  only  in  being  the  first  who  transplanted 
pastoral  into  his  own  country ;  and  brought  it 
there  to  bear  as  happily,  as  the  cherry-trees  which 
IfUcullus  brought  from  Pontus. 

Our  own  nation  has  produced  a  third  poet  in 
this  kind,  not  inferior  to  the  two  former.     For 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  of  Spencer  is  not  to 
be  matched  in  any  modem  language :  not  even 
"by  Tasso's  Aminta,  which  infinitely  transcends 
Guarini*s  Pastor-Fido,  as  having  more  of  nature 
in  it,  and  being  almost   wholly  clear  from  the 
wretched  affectation  of  learning/     I  will  say  no- 
thing of  the  Piscatory  Eclogues,*"  because  no 

'  See  p.  45,  n.  9. 

*  By  Sannazarius,  and  N.  Parthenius  Giannettasius* 
The  Piscatoria  of  the  latter,  together  with  his  Nautica 
in  eight  books,  were  published  in  8vo.  at  Naples,  in  1685  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  our  author  had  seen  them.  Sannazarius 
was  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  Eclogue.  **  Postremo 
(says  the  Jesuit  Parthenius,  in  the  preface  to  his  Pisca- 
toria,) etsi  sciam  esse  nonnuUos,  qui  inter  Eclogas  non 
cetisent  Piscatoria,  tamcn  apud  me  plus  valet  AcTii  nostri 
auctoritas,  qui  primus  ea  laudo  piscatores  introduxit  in 
Eclogas,  ut  post  Virgilium  nemo  sit,  qui  illi  prxponendus 
vidcatur." 

The  Eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  together  with  some 
pieces  of  Fracastorius  and  other  Italians  who  have  written 
Latin  poetry,  were  published,  with  an  elegant  preface, 
by  Bishop  Atterbury,  (then  a  student  of  Christ  Church,} 
in  8vo.  in  1684. 

VOL.  III.  B  p 
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modern  Latin  can  bear  criticism.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  rolling  down  through  so  many  barboious  agesi 
fixMn  the  spring  of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the 
filth  and  ordures  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
Neither  will  I  mention  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  the 
living  glory  of  the  French,  It  is  enough  for  him 
to  have  excelled  his  master,  Lucian,  without  at- 
tempting to  compare  our  miserable  age  with  that  ^ 
of  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  Let  me  only  add,  for  his.^ 
reputation^ 

si  Ptrgama  dcxtra 


Defendi  possent^  ctiam  hac  deftnsafuissent. 

But  Spencer  being  master  of  our  northern  dii^ 
lect,  and  skilled  in   Chaucer*s  English,    has  sc 
exactly  imitated  the  Dorick  of  Theocritus,  that  lus 
love  is  a  perfect  image  of  that  passion  which  God 
infused  into  both  sexes,  before  it  was  corrupted 
with  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
what  we  call  good  manners. 

My  Lord,  I  know  to  whom  I  dedicate;  aod 
could  not  have  been  induced  by  any  motive  to 
put  this  part  of  Virgil,  or  any  other,  into  unleaitiv 
hands.     You  have  read  him  with  pleasure,  and 
dare  say,  with  admiration,  in  the  Latin,  of  whi 
you  are  a  master.    You  have  added  to  your  natr 
endowments,  which  without  flattery  are  emio 
the  superstructures  of  study,  and  the  knowl 
of  good  authors.    Courage,  probity,  and  hum 
are  inherent  in  you.    These  virtues  have  ever 
habitual  to  the  ancient  house  of  Cumberland 
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whence  you  are  descended,  and  of  which  our 
Chronicles  make  so  honourahle  mention  in  the 
long  wars  betwixt  the  rival  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Your  forefathers  have  asserted  the 
party  which  they  chose  till  death,  and  died  for  its 
defence  in  the  fields  of  battle.  You  have  besides 
the  fresh  remembrance  of  your  noble  father,  from 
whom  you  never  can  degenerate : 

nee  imbelUmferoces 


Progenerant  aquila  columbam. 

It  being  almost  morally  impossible  for  you  to  be 
other  than  you  are  by  kind,  I  need  neither  praise 
nor  incite  your  virtue.  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  Roman  history,  and  know  without  my  infor- 
mation, that  patronage  and  clientship  always  de- 
scended from  the  fathers  to  the  sons ;  and  that 
the  same  plebeian  houses  had  recourse  to  the  same 
patrician  line,  which  had  formerly  protected  them, 
and  followed  their  principles  and  fortunes  to  the 
last :  so  that  I  am  your  Lordship's  by  descent,  and 
part  of  your  inheritance.  And  the  natural  incli- 
nation which  I  have  to  serve  you,  adds  to  your 
paternal  right ;  for  I  was  wholly  yours  from  the 
first  moment  when  I  had  the  happiness  and  honour 
of  being  known  to  you. 

Be  pleased  therefore  to  accept  the  rudiments  of 
Virgil's  poetry ;  coarsely  translated,  I  confess,  but 
which  yet  retains  some  beauties  of  the  author, 
which  neither  the  barbarity  of  our  language,  nor 
my  unskilfulness,  could  so  much  sully,  but  that 
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they  appear  sometimes  in  the  dim  mirror  which  I 
hold  before  you.  The  subject  is  not  unsuitable 
to  your  youth^  which  allows  you  yet  to  love^  and 
is  proper  to  your  present  scene  of  life.  Rural 
recreations  abroad^  and  books  at  home,  are  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  a  man  who  is  early  wise ; 
and  gives  fortune  no  more  hold  of  him  than  of 
necessity  he  must.  It  is  good,  on  some  occasions^ 
to  think  beforehand  as  little  as  we  can  ;  to  enjoy 
as  much  of  the  present  as  will  not  endanger  our 
fiiturity ;  and  to  provide  ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's 
saddle,  which  will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the 
world  is  upon  the  hardest  trot.  What  I  humbly 
offer  to  your  Lordship  is  of  this  nature.  I  wish  it 
pleasant,  and  am  sure  it  is  innocent.  May  you 
ever  continue  your  esteem  for  Virgil,  and  notn 
lessen  it  for  the  faults  of  his  translator ;  who  is^ 
with  all  manner  of  req)ect  and  sense  of  gratitude^ 

My  LofiD, 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

PHILIP,  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD,  &c.» 

MY  LOBD^ 

L  CANNOT  begin  my  address  to  your  Lordship 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Virgil : 

quod  optanti  divum  promtttrt  nemo 


Auderet^  volvcnda  dxts^  cn^  attvUi  vitro. 

Seven  years  together  I  have  concealed  the  longing 

9  Philip  Stanhope,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 

was  born  in  the  year  1634,  and  consequently  at  this  time 

was  sixty-three  years  old.     His  mother,  who  became  a 

widow  soon  after  his  birth,  having  been  Governess  to 

Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  who  married  Wil* 

liam«  the  second  Prince  of  Orange,  and  having  attended 

the  Princess  to  Holland,  with  her  son,  then  a  youth,  he 

became  acquainted  with  King  William  the  Third,  when  a 

boy. — His  services  in  promoting  the  Restoration,  during 

his  residence  in  Holland,  were  considered  of  such  value, 

that  he  filled  several  offices  during  the  reign  of  Charles 

the  Second,  but  in  that  of  William  he  had  no  employment. 

—He  died  at  his  house  in  London,  on  Jan.  28th,  17 13* 
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and  scarce  concluding  it  before  he  arrived  at  fortf. 
It  ig  observed  both  of  him  and  Horace,  and  I 
believe  it  will  hold  in  all  great  poets,  that  though 
they  wrote  before  with  a  certain  heat  of  genius 
which  inspired  them,  yet  that  heat  was  not  per- 
fectly digested.  There  is  required  a  continuance 
of  warmth  to  ripen  the  best  and  noblest  fruits. 
Thus  Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  Book  of 
Odes,  was  still  rising,  but  came  not  to  his  meri- 
dian till  the  third.*  After  which,  his  judgment 
was  an  overpoize  to  his  imagination  ;  he  grew  too 
cautious  to  be  bold  enough  ;  for  he  descended  in 
his  fourth  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  his  Satires 
and  Epistles  was  more  a  philosopher  and  a 
critick,  than  a  poet.  In  the  beginning  of  summer 
the  days  are  almost  at  a  stand,  with  little  variation 
of  length  or  shortness,  because  at  that  time  the 

not  made  them  publick  before  the  year  719,  or  720,  and 
that  his  Georglcks  had  certainly  not  then  appeared.— 
Speaking  of  L.  Julius  Calidius,  whom  Atticus  had  be- 
friended, he  calls  him  "  the  most  elegant  poet  that  had 
appeared  since  the  death  of  Liicretius  and  Catullus :"  a 
praise  which  would  scarcely  have  been  bestowed,  had 
even  the  Pastorals  of  Virgil  been  then  in  every  hand.— * 
The  greater  part  of  the  Life  of  Atticus,  including  the 
passage  in  question,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  certainly  posterior  to  the  year  71a, 
and  probably  about  the  year  720.  The  conclusion  wai 
added,  as  Nepos  himself  tells  us,  after  the  death  of  At* 
ticus  in  722. 

^  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  known,  that  neither 
the  Odes,  or  other  works  of  Horace,  are  arranged  pie* 
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diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  partakes  more  of  a  right 
liae^  than  of  a  spiral.  The  same  is  the  method  of 
nature  in  the  frame  of  man.  He  seems  at  forty  to 
be  fully  in  his  summer  tropick ;  somewhat  before, 
and  somewhat  after,  he  finds  in  his  soul  but  small 
increases  or  decays.  From  fifty  to  threescore,  the 
balance  generally  holds  even,  in  our  colder  cli- 
mates; for  he  loses  not  much  in  fancy;  and 
judgment,  which  is  the  effect  of  observation,  still 
increases.  His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little 
more  than  the  stubble  of  his  own  harvest :  yet  if 
his  constitution  be  healthful,  his  mind  may  still 
retain  a  decent  vigour ;  and  the  gleanings  of  that 
Ephraim,  in  comparison  with  others,  will  surpass 
the  vintage  of  Abiezer. '     I  have  called  this  some- 

cisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  Thus 
the  third  Ode  of  the  first  book  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  735,  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  book  in  712. 
Again,  the  twenty-first  Ode  of  the  first  book  was  written 
in  737,  and  the  third  Ode  of  the  third  book  was  written 
eleven  years  before,  viz.  in  726. — ^The  tenth  Satire 
of  the  first  book,  in  which  there  is  an  elegant  allusion  to 
the  Eclogues  and  Georgicks  of  Virgil,  was  written  in 
788,  and  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  second  book  in  721.— 
It  may  be  added,  that  many  of  the  Satires,  and  some  of 
the  Epistles,  were  written  before  a  great  part  of  the  Odes 
which  now  compose  the  third  and  fourth  books :  circum- 
iUnces  which  render  the  observation  here  made  some- 
what questionable. 

•  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  what  have  I  done  now,  in 
comparison  of  you  ?  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Bphraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer  ?"  JuDG£8, 
ch.  viii.  V.  2. 


Vvrg^^^^^.„,.  .acru^'^"""   Jdveadv-^^V 
7flni  senior ,  ^^-p^  ^  ^jaxa?^ 

vet  g^^*^  Tadgtne^'  f!*  ,itve  comV^f  °^  easy  »» 
tt  V^^^'L  \east  assutn^l  tuodesty.^^  ^ 

V*  "O^  ^^„„«  ^^^l  is  one  «  »**  "  1 ». 

'S/XS-  \7&"s  "^r-*  *^ 

bad  addeA 
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beforehand^  and  he  only  saved  himself  the  expence 
of  words.  However  it  was,  I  never  went  Irom 
yoar  Lordship,  but  with  a  longing  to  return,  or 
without  a  hearty  curse  to  him  who  invented  cere- 
monies in  the  world,  and  put  me  on  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing,  when  it  was  my  interest,  as  well 
as  my  desire,  to  have  given  you  a  much  longer 
trouble.  I  cannot  imagine  (if  your  Lordship  will 
give  me  leave  to  speak  my  thoughts)  but  you  have 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  in  your  youth  ; 
for  too  much  of  heat  is  required  at  first,  that  there 
may  not  too  little  be  left  at  last.  A  prodigal  fire 
is  only  capable  of  large  remains  ;  and  yours,  my 
Lord,  still  bums  the  clearer  in  declining.  The 
blaze  is  not  so  fierce  as  at  the  first,  but  tlie  smoke 
is  wholly  vanished ;  and  your  friends  who  stand 
about  you,  are  not  only  sensible  of  a  cheerful 
warmth,  but  are  kept  at  an  awful  distance  by  its 
force.  In  my  small  observations  of  mankind,  I 
have  ever  found,  that  such  as  are  not  rather  too 
foil  of  spirit  when  they  are  young,  degenerate 
to  dullness  in  their  age.  Sobriety  in  our  riper 
years  is  the  effect  of  a  well-concocted  warmth  ;  but 
where  the  principles  are  only  phlegm,  what  can 
be  expected  fi-om  the  waterish  matter,  but  an  in- 
npid  manhood,  and  a  stupid  old  infancy ;  discre- 
tion in  leading-strings,  and  a  confirmed  ignorance 
on  crutches  ?  Virgil  in  his  third  Georgick,  when 
he  describes  a  colt  who  promises  a  courser  for  the 
race,  or  for  the  field  of  battle^  shews  him  the  first 
to  pass  the  bridge^  which  trembles  under  him,  and 
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to  Stem  the  torrent  of  the  flood*  His  beginnings 
must  be  in  rashness, — a  noble  fault ;  but  time  and 
experience  will  correct  that  errour,  and  tame  it 
into  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  courage ;  which 
knows  both  to  be  cautious  and  to  dare,  as  occaacm 
oiFers.  Your  Lordship  is  a  man  of  honour,  not 
only  so  unstained,  but  so  unquestioned,  that  you 
are  the  living  standard  of  that  heroick  virtue  ;  so 
truly  such,  that  if  I  would  flatter  you,  I  could 
not.  It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  bora 
with  principles  of  generosity  and  probity ;  but  it 
adds  to  you,  that  you  have  cultivated  nature,  and 
made  those  principles  the  rule  and  measure  of  all 
your  actions.  The  world  knows  this  without  my 
telling  ;  yet  poets  have  a  right  of  recording  it  to 
all  posterity : 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  xfdat  mori. 

Epaminondas,  Lucullus,  and  the  two  first  Caesars, 
were  not  esteemed  the  worse  commanders^  for 
having  made  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  their 
study.  Cicero  might  have  been  their  equal,  but 
that  he  wanted  courage.  To  have  both  these 
virtues,  and  to  have  improved  them  both  with  a 
softness  of  manners,  and  a  sweetness  of  conversa- 
tion, few  of  our  nobility  can  fill  that  character : 
one  there  is,  and  so  conspicuous  by  his  own  lights 
that  he  needs  not 

'  digilo  monstrari^  ei  dicUr  hie  est. 


To  be  nobly  bom,  and  of  an  ancient  fiunily,  is 
in  the  extremes  of  fortune,  either  good  or  bad ; 
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for  virtue  and  descent  are  no  inheritance.   A  long 
•eries  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  with  great 
advantage  at  the  first ;  but  if  he  any  way  degene^ 
rate  from  his  line,  the   least  spot  is  visible  on 
ermine.     But  to    preserve  this  whiteness  in  its 
original  purity,  you,  my  Lord,  have,   like  that 
ermine,  forsaken  the  common  track  of  business, 
which  is  not  always  clean :  you  have  chosen  for 
yourself  a  private  greatness,  and  will  not  be  pol- 
luted with  ambition.     It   has  been  observed  in 
former  times,  that  none  have  been  so  greedy  of 
employments,  and  of  managing  the  publick,  as 
they  who  have  least  deserved  their  stations ;  but 
such  only  merit  to  be  called  patriots,  under  whom 
we  sec  their  country  flourish.     I  have  laughed 
sometimes,  (for  who  would  always  be  aHeraclitus?) 
when  I  have  reflected  on  those  men,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  shot  themselves  into  the  world. 
I  have  seen  many  successions  of  them ;  some  bolt- 
ing out  upon  the  stage  with  vast  applause,  and 
others  hissed  off,  and  quitting  it  with  disgrace. 
But  while  they  were  in  action,  I  have  constantly 
observed^  that  they  seemed  desirous  to  retreat  from 
business :  greatness,  they  said,  was  nauseous,  and 
a  crowd  was  troublesome;  a  quiet  privacy  was 
their  ambition.     Some  few  of  them  I  believe  said 
this   in  earnest,  and   were   making   a   provision 
against  future  want,  that  they  might  enjoy  their 
age  with  ease.    They  saw  the  happiness  of  a  pri- 
vate life,  and  promised  to  themselves  a  blessing 
which  every  day  it  was  in  their  power  to  possess ; 
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but  they  deferred  it,  and  lingered  still  at  courts  be- 
cause they  thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to 
make  them  happy.  They  would  have  more,  and 
laid  in  to  make  their  solitude  luxurious :  a  wretched 
philosophy,  which  Epicurus  never  taught  them  in 
his  garden.  They  loved  the  prospect  of  this  quiet 
in  reversion,  but  were  not  willing  to  have  it  in 
possession ;  they  would  first  be  old,  and  made  as 
sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both  of  them  were  at 
their  dispone.  But  put  them  to  the  necessity  of  a 
present  choice,  and  they  preferred  continuance  in 
power :  like  the  wretch  who  called  death  to  his 
assistance,  but  refused  it  when  he  came.  The 
great  Scipio  was  not  of  their  opinion  ;  who  indeed 
sought  honours  in  his  youth,  and  endured  the  fa- 
tigues with  which  he  purchased  them.  He  served 
his  country  when  it  was  in  need  of  his  courage 
and  his  conduct,  till  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
serve  himself;  but  dismounted  from  the  saddle^ 
when  he  found  the  beast  which  bore  him,  began 
to  grow   restifF  and  ungovernable.*      But  your 

4  Fabius  Maximus,    Cato  the  Censor,   and   Tiberiui 
Gracchus,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gracchi,  being  jealous 
of  the  great  popularity  and  power  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him,  A.  U.C. 
565.     Disdaining  to  vindicate   his  character  before  the 
fickle  multitude,  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  for  his 
appearance,  retiring  to  his  villa  at  Liternum,  near  Naples 
where  he  died  in  the  year  568. — See  Valerius  Maxj 
Mus,  1.  V,  c.  3.     '*  Africanus  Superior  non  solum  cot 
tusam  et  confractam  belli  Punici  armis  rempublicam,  s 
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Lordship  has  given  us  a  better* example  of"  ttidde- 

ration.    You  saw  betimes  that  ingratitude  is  not 

confined  to  commonwealths;  and  therefore^  though 

you  were  formed  alike  for  the  greatest  of  civil 

employments  and  military  commands,    yet  you 

pushed  not  your  fortune  to  rise  in  either;  but 

contented  j^urself  with  being  capable,  as  much  as 

any  whosoever,  of  defending  your  country  with 

your  sword,  or  assisting  it  with  your  counsel,  when 

you  were  called.     For  the  rest,  the  respect  and 

love  which  was  paid  you,  not  only  in  the  province 

where  you  live,  but  generally  by  all  who  had  the 

happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise  exchange  for 

the  honours  of  the  court ;  a  place  of  forgetfiilnesA 

at  the  best,  for  well  deservers.     It  is  necessary  for 

the  polishing  of  manners,  to  have  breathed  that 

air ;  but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals  to 

live  always  in  it.     It  is  a  dangerous  commerce, 

where  an  honest  man  is  sure  at  the  first  of  being 

cheated ;  and  he  recovers  not  his  losses  but  by 

learning  to  cheat  others.    The  undermining  smile 

becomes  at  length  habitual ;  and  the  drift  of  his 

plausible  conversation  is  only  to  flatter  one,  that 

he  may  betray  another.     Yet  it  is  good  to  have 

pene  jam  exsanguem  atque  morientem,  Africac  dominam 
reddidit :  cujus  clarissima  opera  injuriis  pensaudo  civei 
vici  eum  ignobilis  ac  deserts  paludis  accolam  fecenint ; 
ejusque  voluntarii  exilii  acerbitatem  non  tacitus  ad  inferos 
tulit,  sepulchro  suo  inscribi  jubendo,  ingrata.  patria. 

NE.  OSSA.  QUIDEM.  M£A.  HABES.*' 
VOL.  III.  B  S 
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been  a  looker  on,  without  venturing  to  play  ;  that 
a  man  may  know  false  dice  another  time,  though 
{le  never  means  to  use  them.  I  commend  not 
him  who  never  knew  a  court,  but  him  who  for- 
sakes it,  because  he  knows  it.  A  young  man 
deserves  no  praise,  who  out  of  melancholy  zeal 
leaves  the  world  before  he  has  well  tried  it,  and 
runs  headlong  into  religion.  He  who  carries  a 
maidenhead  into  a  cloister,  is  sometimes  apt  to  lose 
it  there,  and  to  repent  of  his  repentance.  He 
only  is  like  to  endure  austerities,  who  has  already 
found  the  inconvenience  of  pleasures ;  for  almost 
every  man  will  be  making  experiments  in  one  part 
or  another  of  his  life,  and  the  danger  is  the  less 
when  we  are  young ;  for  having  tried  it  early,  wc 
shall  not  be  apt  to  repeat  it  afterwards.  Your 
Lordship  therefore  may  properly  be  said  to  havt 
chosen  a  retreat ;  and  not  to  have  chosen  it,  till 
you  had  maturely  weighed  the  advantages  of  rising 
higher,  with  the  hazards  of  the  fall.  Res  nonfaria 
labor e,  sed  reUcta,  was  thought  by  a  poet^  to  be 
one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life.  Why  should 
a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the  power  of  Fortune 
to  make  him  miserable^  when  his  ancestors  have 
taken  care  to  release  him  from  her  ?  Let  him  ven- 
ture, says  Horace,  qui  zonam  perduiiL  He  whd 
has  nothing,  plays  securely,  for  he  may  win,  and 
cannot  be  poorer  if  he  loses  ;  but  he  who  is  bora 
to  a  plentiful  estate,  and  is  ambitious  of  offices  at 

^  Martial.  ^'^j^R.  x.  47. 
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court,  sets  a  stake  to  fortune^  which  she  can  seldom 
answer :  if  he  gains  nothing,  he  loses  all,  or  part, 
.  of  what  was  once  his  own ;  and  if  he  gets,  he 
cannot  be  certain  but  he  may  refund.  In  short, 
.  however  he  succeeds,  it  is  covetousness  that  in- 
duced him  first  to  play,  and  covetousness  is  the 
undoubted  sign  of  ill  sense  at  bottom.  The  odds 
are  against  him  that  he  loses,  and  one  loss  may  be 
of  more  consequence  to  him  than  all  his  former 
winnings.  It  is  like  the  present  war  of  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  Turk;  every  year  they  gain  a 
victory,  and  by  that  a  town  ;  but  if  they  are  once 
defeated,  they  lose  a  province  at  a  blow,  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  empire. 

You,  my  Lord,  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,* 
where  you  have  not  only  the  leisure  of  thinking, 
litit  the  pleasure  to  think  of  nothing  which  can 
discompose  your  mind.  A  good  conscience  is  a 
port  which  is  land-locked  on  every  side ;  and  where 
no  winds  can  possibly  invade,  no  tempests  can 
arise.  There  a  man  may  stand  upon  the  shore, 
and  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but  that  of  his 
Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  undisturbed  and 
silent  waters.  Reason  was  intended  for  a  blessing, 
and  such  it  is  to  men  of  honour  and  integrity, 
who  desire  no  more  than  what  they  are  able  to 
g^ve  themselves;  like  the  happy  old   Corycian, 

♦.  The  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  passed  much  of  his  time  at  an  elegant  villa  near 
Twickenham. 
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whom  my  author  describes  in  his  Fourth  Geoiigick; 
whose  fruits  and  sallads^  on  which  he  lived  con- 
tented, were  all  of  his  own  growth  and  his  omt 
plantation.  Virgil  seems  to  think  that  the  bles- 
sings of  a  country  life  are  not  complete^  without 
an  improvement  of  knowledge  by  contempIatioD 
and  reading. 

0  fortunatos  rdmum^  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas  ! 

It  is  but  half  possession,  not  to  understand  that 
happiness  which  we  possess :  a  foundation  of  good 
sense,  and  a  cultivation  of  learning,  are  required 
to  give  a  seasoning  to  retirement,  and  make  us 
taste  the  blessing*  God  has  bestowed  on  your 
Lordship  the  first  of  these,  and  you  have  bestowed 
on  yourself  the  second.  Eden  was  not  made  for 
beasts,  though  they  were  suffered  to  live  in  it;  but 
for  their  master,  who  studied  God  in  the  works  of 
his  creation.  Neither  could  the  devil  have  been 
happy  there  with  all  his  knowledge,  for  he  wanted 
innocence  to  make  him  so.  He  brought  envy, 
malice,  and  ambition,  into  paradise,  which  soured 
to  him  the  sweetness  of  the  place.  Wherever 
inordinate  affections  are,  it  is  hell.  Such  only 
can  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  capable  of  thinks 
ing  when  they  are  there,  and  have  left  their  pas- 
sions behind  them  in  the  town.  Then  they  are 
prepared  for  solitude ;  and  in  that  solitude  is  pre- 
pared for  them 

Et  secura  quics^  ct  nesciafalUre  vita. 
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As  I  began  this  Dedication  with  a  verse  of 
Vifgil,  so  I  conclude  it  with  another.  The  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  to  enjoy  that  happiness 
ifrfaich  you  so  well  deserve,  and  which  you  have 
provided  for  yourself^  is  the  sincere  and  earnest 
wish  of 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  preserved  the 
following  remarks  made  by  Pope,  in  conversation,  on  the 
works  of  the  great  Roman  poet : 

•*  Virgil  is  very  sparing  in  his  commendation  of  other 
poets,  and  scarce  ever  does  it,  unless  he  is  forced.  He 
hints  at  Theocritus,  (Ecl.  vii.  2.)  because  he  has  taken  so 
much  from  him,  and  his  subject  led  to  it ;  and  does  the 
same  by  Hesiod,  (Geo.  ii.  176,)  for  the  same  reason. 
He  never  speaks  a  single  word  of  Homer,  and  indeed 
could  not  do  it,  where  some  would  have  had  him,  because 
of  the  anachronism.  They  blame  him  for  not  mention- 
ing Homer,  instead  of  Musaeus,  {JEsEiD.  vi.  GGj^)  without 
considering,  that  then  Homer  must  have  been  put  into 
Elysium  long  before  he  was  born. 

"  Virgirs  triumph  over  the  Greek  poets  in  his  Geor- 
CICKS,  is  one  of  the  vainest  things  that  ever  was  written. 

"  There  are  not  above  two  or  three  lines  in  Virgil, 
from  what  we  now  have  of  Hesiod's  works.  Virgil 
owns  the  imitating  that  poet,  and  would  not  do  so  for  two 
or  three  lines  only. 

*•  Perhaps  what  we  call  Hesiod's  works  at  present,  is 
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mhnamed.  The  Theogony  has  little  prettinesses  in  it, 
not  like  the  great  antiquity.  The  shield  of  Hercules  is 
taken  from  Homer's  shield  of  Achilles,  and  there  are 
several  lines  exactly  the  same  in  both.  The  'HMEPAN 
has  the  truest  air  of  antiquity.  Nudus  ara^  (Geo.  i. 
299,)  is,  I  think,  from  the  EPrflN ;  but  possibly  none  of 
it  is  Hesiod's. 

*•  Virgil's  great  judgment  appears  in  putting  things 
together  ;  and  in  his  picking  gold  out  of  the  dunghills  of 
the  old  Roman  writers. 

"  He  borrowed  even  from  his  contemporaries : — 
Perdita^  rue  sera  numinit  decedere  nodi,  from  Varius,  as,  I 
think,  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us." 

Mr.  Holdsworth  remarked  to  Mr.  Spence,  (as  the  latter 
has  mentioned  in  the  same  collection,)  that  **  the  third 
Georgick  is  the  most  epick  of  all  the  Georgicks ;  and 
the  introduction  to  it,  as  well  as  several  passages  in  it, 
show  tliat  Virgil  regarded  it  as  such,  himself."  See 
Geo.  iii.  291 — 294. 

The  same  gentleman  observed,  that  •*  each  book  of  the 
Georgicks  is  in  a  different  style  from  all  the  rest :  that 
of  the  first,  plain ;  of  the  second,  various ;  of  the  third, 
grand ;  and  of  the  fourth,  pleasing."     Ibid. 
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ADDUaSID 
TO  THS  MOST  HONOU&i^LB 

JOHN,  LORD  MARQUIS  OF  NORMANBY. 

EAUL  OF  MULGRAVE,  &C.  AND  KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST 
NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER.^ 


x\.  HSROiCK  poem,  truly  such,  is  undoubu 
'•dly  the  greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
XMipable  to  perform.  The  design  of  it  is,  to  form 
£bc  mind  to  heroick  virtue  by  example ;  it  is  con<^ 
veyed  in  verse,  that  it  may  delist  while  it  ia- 

'  Prefixed,  in  the  form  of  a  Dedication,  to  the  Trans«- 
lation  of  the  i£N£iD. 

^  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  of  whom  some 
account  has  already  been  given,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  415,)  was 
jQreated  Marquis  of  Normanby,  May  10,  1694 ;  and  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
4ieen  an  admirer  in  his  youth,  in  May,  170a,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Normanby,  and 
-appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

He  is  (says  Macky,  in  his  Characters,  8vo.  173a, 
p.  ao,)  a  nobleman  of  learning,  and  good  natural  parts, 
but  of  no  principles.  Violent  for  the  High  Church,  yet 
seldom  goes  to  it.  Very  proud,  insolent,  and  covetous, 
and  takes  all  advantages.  In  paying  his  debts,  unwilling ; 
and  is  neither  esteemed,  nor  beloved :  for  notwithstanding 
hit  great  interest  at  court,  it  is  certain  he  has  none  in 
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structs.  The  action  of  it  is  always  one,  entire, 
and  great.  The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes,  oi 
under-actions^  which  are  interwoven  in  it,  are 
parts  either  necessary  or  convenient  to  cany  or 
the  main  design :  either  so  necessary,  that  withoul 
them  the  poem  must  be  imperfect,  or  so  conve- 
nient, that  no  others  can  be  imagined  more  suit- 
able to  the  place  in  which  they  are.  There  ii 
nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  firm  building ;  evei 
the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled  with  rubbish 
which  is  of  a  perishable  kind,  destructive  to  tbi 
strength  ;  but  with  brick  or  stone,  though  of  lea 
pieces,  yet  of  the  same  nature,  and  fitted  to  thi 
crannies.  Even  the  least  portions  of  them  must  bi 
of  the  epick  kind ;  all  things  must  be  grave,  mtt 
jestical,  and  sublime :  nothing  of  a  foreign  nature 
like  the  trifling  novels  which  Ariosto*  and  othef 

either  house  of  parliament,  or  in  the  country. — ^He  v 
a  middle  stature,  of  a  brown  complexion,  with  a  f 
lofty  look." 

To  this  representation  Swift  gave  his  assent,  by  wr 
on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Macky's  book—*  TH 
racier  is  the  trtust  of  any,* 

"  If  we  credit  the  testimony  of  his  contemporar 
was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank.     But  favour  and 
arc  now  at  an  end  :  criticism  is  no  longer  softene 
bounties,  or  awed  by  his  splendour ;  and,  beinf 
take  a  more  steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  w 
sometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely  shines,  feebly 
and  at  best  but  pretty.*'     Johnson's  Life  of  Sh' 

*  Both  the  folios  printed  in  our  author's  life 
here  •'  — which  Aristotle^''  &c.  in  which  thcj 
followed  in  all  the  modern  editions.     But 
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have  inserted  in  their  poems ;  by  which  the  reader 
is  misled  into  another  sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to 
that  which  is  designed  in  an  epick  poem.  One 
raises  the  soul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue  ;  the  other 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice.  One 
conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  the  completing  of  his 
work;  which  he  is  driving  on,  labouring,  and 
hastening,  in  every  line :  the  other  slackens  his 
pace,  diverts  him  from  his  way,  and  locks  him  up 
like  a  knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle,  when 
he  should  be  pursuing  his  first  adventure.  Statins^ 
as  Bossu  has  well  observed,  was  ambitious  of  trying 
his  strength  with  his  master,  Virgil,  as  Virgil  had 
before  tried  his  with  Homer.  The  Grrecian  gave 
the  two  Romans  an  example,  in  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  at  the  funerals  of  Patroclus.  Vir- 
gil imitated  the  invention  of  Homer,  but  changed 
the  sports.  But  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  poet 
took  their  occasions  from  the  subject ;  though,  to 
confess  the  truth,  they  were  both  ornamental,  or 

questionably  an  errour  of  the  press  in  the  original  copy, 
which  escaped  our  author's  notice,  though  he  employed 
some  time  in  correcting  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
before  the  second  was  undertaken.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Jacob  Tonson,  he  complains  that  the  person  employed 
in  printing  his  Virgil  '*  was  a  beast,  and  understood  nothing 
of  correcting  the  press."  The  present  passage  fully 
confirms  that  remark ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dryden  here  -wrote  Ariosto,  See  pp.  89,  90,  442. — It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  Aristotle,  though  for  an 
entire  century  he  has  been  represented  in  this  Essay 
as  an  epick  poet,  never  wrote  any  poem,  with  or  without 
trifling  novels  in  it. 
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at  best  convenient  parts  of  it,  rather  than  of  ne- 
cessity arising  from  it.  Statins,  who  through  his 
whole  poem  is  noted  for  want  of  conduct  and 
judgment,  instead  of  staying,  as  he  might  have 
done,  for  the  death  of  Capaneus,  Hippomedon, 
Tydcus,  or  some  other  of  his  Seven  Champions, 
(who  are  heroes  all  alike)  or  more  properly  for  the 
tragical  end  of  the  two  brothers,  whose  exequies 
the  next  successor  had  leisure  to  perform^  wheq  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  the 
poet's  first  action  and  his  second,  went  out  of  Ui 
way,  as  it  were  on  prepense  malice,  to  commit  a 
fault.  '^  For  he  took  his  opportunity  to  kill  a  royal 
infant,  by  the  means  of  a  serpent,  (that  author  of 

■^  This  observation  of  our  author  drew  from  Mr.  Walter 
Harte,  several  years  afterwards,  the  following  remark, 
subjoined  to  his  translation  of  the  sixth  Thsb AID  : 

**  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  excellent  Preface  to  the  iEwElB, 
takes  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Statius,  and  calls  the  preicflt 
book  [the  sixth]  '  an  ill-timed  and  injudicious  episode/ 
I  wonder  so  severe  a  remark  could  pass  from  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  an  admirer  of  our  author,  even  to  super- 
stition.  I  own  I  can  scarce  forgive  myself  to  contradict 
so  great  a  poet,  and  so  good  a  critick :  taUum  emm  virorum 
ut  admratio  maxinuiy  ita  censura  diffidlis.  However,  the 
present  case  may  admit  of  very  alleviating  circumstances. 
It  may  be  replied  in  general,  that  the  design  of  this  book 
was,  to  give  a  respite  to  the  main  action,  introducing  a. 
mournful  but  pleasing  variation  from  terrour  to  pity.  It 
is  also  highly  probable,  that  Statius  had  an  eye  to  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Polydore  and  Anchises,  mentioned 
in  the  third  and  fifth  books  of  Virgil.  We  may  also 
look  upon  them  as  a  prelude,  opening  the  mind  by  de« 
grees  to  receive  the  miseries  and  horrour  of  a  future  war. 


ril  evil,)  to  make  way  for  those  funeral  honours 
t^hkh  be  intended  for  him.  Now  if  this  innocent 
had  been  of  any  relation  to  his  Thebais,  if  he 
iiadi  either  farthered  or  hindered  the  taking  of  the 
town,  the  poet  might  have  found  some  sorry  ex- 
cuse, at  least,  for  detaining  the  reader  from  the 
promised  siege.  On  these  terms,  this  Capaneus 
of  ft  poet  engaged  his  two  immortal  predecessors, 
and  bis  success  was  answerable  to  his  enterprize. 

If  this  oeconomy  must  be  observed  in  the  mi- 
nutest parts  of  an  epick  poem,  which,  to  a  com- 
mon reader,  seem  to  be  detached  from  the  body, 
and  almost  independent  of  it,  what  soul,  though 
sent  into  the  world  with  great  advantages  of  na- 
ture, cultivated  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
oonveilsant  with  histories  of  the  dead,  and  enriched 
with  observations  on  the  living,  can  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  whole  body  of  so  great  a  work  ?  I 
tAueh  here  but  transiently,  without  any  strict  me- 
thod^ on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  of  imi- 
tating nature,  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer*s 
ItiiADS  and  Odyssbs,  and  which  he  fitted  to  the 
dnuna ;  furnishing  himself  also  with  observations 

This  is  intimated  in  some  measure  by  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Archemorus."    Poems,  8vo.  1727. 

Mr.  Harte*s  assertion  that  Dryden  was  an  admirer  of 
StatiuSy  even  to  superstition ^  might  have  had  some  weight,  had^ 
not  our  author  frequently  mentioned  that  poet,  and  never, 
I  think,  without  disapprobation.  In  the  Dedication  of  The 
Spanish  Fryar,  (vol.  ii.  p.  57,)  he  says,  "  Virgil  had 
ill  the  majesty  of  a  lawful  prince,  and  Statius  only  the 
ftlttstering  of  a  tyrant." 
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from  the  practice  of  the  theatre^  when  it  flourished 
under  i^Blschilus,  Euripides^  and  Sophocles.  For 
the  original  of  the  stage  was  from  the  epick  poem. 
Narration,  doubtless,  preceded  acting,  and  gave 
laws  to  it :  what  at  first  was  told  artfully,  was,  in 
process  of  time,  represented  gracefully  to  the 
sight  and  hearing.  Those  episodes  of  Homer^ 
which  were  proper  for  the  stage,  the  poets  ampli- 
fied each  into  an  action.  Out  of  his  limbs  they 
formed  their  bodies  ;  what  he  had  contracted,  they 
enlarged  ;  out  of  one  Hercules  were  made  infinite 
of  pigmies,  yet  all  endued  with  human  souls ;  for 
from  him,  their  great  creator,  they  have  each  of 
them  the  drvirue  particulam  aura.  They  flowed 
from  him  at  first,  and  are  at  last  resolved  into  him. 
Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but  thdr 
measure  and  symmetry  was  owing  to  him.  I£s 
one,  entire,  and  great  action  was  copied  by  them, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  drama.  If  lie 
finished  his  orb  within  the  year,  it  sufficed  to  teach 
them,  that  their  action  being  less,  and  being  abo 
less  diversified  with  incidents,  their  orb,  of  am- 
sequence,  must  be  circumscribed  in  a  less  comr 
pass ;  which  they  reduced  within  the  limits  either 
of  a  natural  or  an  artificial  day.  So  that,  as  he 
taught  them  to  amplify  "what  he  had  shortened,  by 
the  same  rule  applied  the  contrary  way,  he  taught 
them  to  shorten  what  he  had  amplified.  Tragedy 
is  the  miniature  of  human  life  ;  an  epick  poem  is 
the  draught  at  length. — Here,  my  Lord,  I  must 
contract  also,  for  before  I  was  aware,  I  was  almost 
running  into  a  long  digression  to  prove  that  there 
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is  no  such  absolute  necessity  that  the  time  of  a 
fltage-^tion  should  so  strictly  be  confined  to 
twenty-four. hours,  as  never  to  exceed  them  ;  for 
Mrhicb  Ari^otle  contends,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
has  practised.  Some  longer  space,  on  some  occa- 
sions, I  think  may  be  allowed,  especially  for  the 
Bnglish  theatre,  which  requires  more  variety  of 
incidents  than  the  French.  CorneiUe  himself, 
itfter  long  practice,  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the; 
time  allotted  by  the  ancients  was  too  short  to 
nise  and  finish  a  great  action  ;  and  better  a  me- 
chanick  rule  were  stretched  or  broken,  than  a  great 
beauty  were  omitted.  To  raise,  and  afterwards  to 
calm  the  passions,  to  purge  the  soul  from  pride, 
by  the  examples  of  human  miseries  which  befall 
the  greatest ;  in  few  words,  to  expel  arrogance, 
and  introduce  compassion,  are  the  great  effects  of 
tragedy :  great,  I  must  confess,  if  they  were  alto- 
gether as  true  as  they  are  pompous.  But  are 
habits  to  be  introduced  at  three  hours'  warning  ? 
Are  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  removed  ?  A 
mountebank  may  promise  such  a  cure,  but  a  skilful 
jphysician  will  not  undertake  it.  An  epick  poem 
is  not  in  so  much  haste ;  it  works  leisurely  ;  the 
changes  which  it  makes  are  slow,  but  the  cure  is 
likely  to  be  more  perfect.  The  effects  of  tragedy, 
as  I  said,  arc  too  violent  to  be  lasting.  If  it  be 
ianswered,  that  for  this  reason  tragedies  are  often  to 
be  seen,  and  the  dose  to  be  repeated,  this  is 
tacitly  to  confess  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  one 
heroick  poem,  than  in  many  tragedies.  A  man  is 
bumbled  one  day,  and  his  pride  returns  the  next. 
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Chemical  medicines  are  observed  to  relieve  oftenar 
than  to  cure ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  spirits  tt 
ifnake  swift  impressions,  but  not  deep.  Galenioal 
decoctions,  to  which  I  may  properly  compare  aa 
epick  poem,  have  more  of  body  in  them ;  thq^ 
work  by  their  substance  and  their  weight* 

It  is  one  reason  of  Aristotle's,  to  prove  that 
tragedy  is  the  more  noble,  because  it  turns  in  a 
shorter  compass  ;  the  whole  action  being  circum- 
scribed within  the  space  of  four-and-twenty  hooni 
He  might  prove  as  well,  that  a  mushroom  is  to  be 
preferred  before  a  peach,  because  it  shoots  up  io 
the  compass  of  a  night.  ^  A  chariot  may  be  driven 

^  *'  If  Aristotle  had  said  that  tragedy  was  the  more 
noble,  because  a  poet  could  compose  a  tragedy  in  much 
less  time  than  an  epick  poem,  the  simile  would  haye  been, 
justly  applied.  Dryden  had  but  just  before  said*  that 
"  the  effects  of  tragedy  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting." 
But  he  did  not  give  himself  time  to  see,  that  tragedy  owci 
this  greater  violence  of  effect  to  the  shortness  of  its  plan; 
that  is,  to  its  strict  unity,  the  more  concentrated  and 
unbroken  interest,  its  *'  close  accelerated  plot ;"  to  thai 
M^v,  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  so  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
tragedy,  which  is,  to  give  the  pleasure  of  strong  emotion. 
The  Epick  Poem  is  of  too  tedious  a  length,  too  various 
and  episodick,  to  produce  that  effect  in  the  same  degree  n 
tragedy,  which  is  read,  or  seen,  at  once^  and  without  inter* 
ruption. 

*'  But  the  case  was,  that  Dryden,  (who,  as  I  had  before 
occasion  to  remark,  appears  to  have  taken  his  idea  of 
Aristotle  from  French  translation,}  wrote  this  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  translation  of  an  Epick  Poem  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  was  writing  on  tragedy,  he  gave  tragedy  the 
preference."     ["  — though  tragedy  be  justly  prefenvd 
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round  the  pillar  in  less  space  than  a  large  ma-« 
chine,  because  the  bulk  is  not  so  great.  Is  the 
Moon  a  more  noble  planet  than  Saturn,  because 
she  nadces  her  revolution  in  less  than  thirty  days^ 
and  he  in  little  less  than  thirty  years  ?  Both  their 
oibs*  are  in  proportion  to  their  several  magnitudes; 
and,  consequently,  the  quickness  or  slowness  of 
their  motion,  and  the  time  of  their  circumvolu- 
tions, is  no  argument  of  the  greater  or  less  per- 
fection. And  besides,  what  virtue  is  there  in  a 
tfBgedy,  which  is  not  contained  in  an  epick  poem ; 
where  pride  is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice 
punished,  and  those  more  amply  treated  than  the 
narrowness  of  the  drama  can  admit  ?  The  shining 
quality  of  an  epick  hem,  his  magnanimity,  his  con- 
stancy, his  patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  cha- 
racteristical  virtue  his  poet  gives  him,  raises  first 
our  admiration  :  we  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate 
what  we  admire;  and  frequent  acts  produce  a 
hd>it.  If  the  hero's  chief  quality  be  vicious,  as 
ibr  example,  the  choler  and  obstinate  desire  of 
vengeance  in  Achilles,  yet  the  moral  is  instruc- 
tive ;  and  besides,  we  are  informed  in  the  very 
proposition  of  the  Iliads,  that  this  anger  was 
pernicious  ;  that  it  brought  a  thousand  ills  on  the 

above  the  other,"  i.  e.  the  epick  poem.  Essay  on  Dra- 
MATICK  Poesy.] — Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry,  trans- 
lated by  Twining,  Note  273  ;  p.  556. 

•  Orb  was  often  used  by  our  author  and  his  contempo- 
raries, for  orbit.     It  has  been  already  so  used  in  p.  430. 

TOL.  III.  F  F 
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Grecian  camp.  The  coarage  of  Achilles  is  pio- 
posed  to  imitation^  not  his  pride  and  disobedirace 
to  his  General ;  nor  his  brutal  cruelty  to  his  dead 
enemy^  nor  the  selling  his  body  to  his  father.  We 
abhor  these  actions  while  we  read  them^  and  what 
we  abhor  we  never  imitate  :  the  poet  only  shews 
them  like  rocks  or  quicksands^  to  be  shunned. 

By  this  example  the  criticks  have  concluded, 

that  it  is  not  necessary  the  manners  of  the  hero 

^ould  be  virtuous ;  they  are  poetically  good,  if 

they  are  of  a  piece.    Though,  where  a  character 

of  perfect  virtue  is  set  before  us,  it  is  more  lovely; 

for  there  the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.    This 

is  the  ^neas  of  our  author ;  this  is  that  idea  o[ 

perfection  in  an  epick  poem,  which  painters  and 

statuaries  have  only  in  their  minds,  and  which  no 

hands  are  able  to  express.    These  are  the  beauties 

of  a  God  in  a  human  body.     When  the  picture 

of  Achilles  is  drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with 

those  warts,  and  moles,  and  hard  features,  by  those 

who  represent  him  on  the  stage,  or  he  is  no  more 

Achilles  ;  for  his  creator.  Homer,  has  so  described 

him.     Yet  even  thus  he  appears  a  perfect  hero, 

though  an  imperfect  character  of  virtue.     Horace 

paints  him  after  Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be 

copied  on  the  stage  with  all  those  imperfections. 

Therefore,  they  are  either  not  faults  in  a  heroick 

poem,  or  faults  common  to  the  drama. 

After  all,  on  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  epick  poem  is 
more  for  the  manners,  and  tragedy  for  the  passions. 
The  passions,  as  I  have  said,  are  violent;  and 
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acute  distempers  require  medicines  of  a  strong 
and  speedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of  the  mind  are 
like  chronical  diseases,  to  be  corrected  by  degrees, 
and  cured  by  alteratives  ;  wherein,  though  purges 
are  sometimes  necessary,  yet  diet,  good  air,  and 
moderate  exercise,  have  the  greatest  part.  The 
matter  being  thus  stated,  it  will  appear  that  both 
Kwrts  of  poetry  are  of  use  for  their  proper  ends. 
The  stage  is  more  active,  the  epick  poem  works 
at  greater  leisure ;  yet  is  active  too,  when  need 
requires :  for  dialogue  is  imitated  by  the  drama 
fiom  the  more  active  parts  of  it.  One  puts  off  a 
fit,  like  the  quinquina,^  and  relieves  us  only  for  a 
time  ;  the  other  roots  out  the  distemper,  and  gives 
a  healthful  habit.  The  suo  enlightens  and  cheers 
us,  dispels  fogs,  and  warms  the  ground  with  his 
daily  beams ;  but  the  com  is  sowed,  increases,  is 
ripened,  and  is  reaped  for  use,  in  process  of  time, 
and  in  its  proper  season. 

I  proceed  from  the  greatness  of  the  action,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  actors,  I  mean  to  the  persons 
employed  in  both  poems.  There  likewise  tragedy 
will  be  seen  to  borrow  from  the  epopee  ;  and  that 
which  borrows  is  always  of  less  dignity,  because 
it  has  not  of  its  own.  A  subject,  it  is  tnie,  may 
lend  to  his  sovereign ;  but  the  act  of  borrowing 
makes  the  King  inferior,  because  he  wants,  and 
the  subject  supplies.     And  suppose  the  persons  of 

9  The  Peruvian,  or  Jesuits*  bark,  of  which  some  speci- 
mens had  been  sent  to  London  about  1633,  but  it  did  not 
get  into  general  use  till  about  16  jj,  during  the  Usurpation. 
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the  drama  wholly  fabulous,  or  of  the  poet's  inven- 
tion, yet  heroick  poetry  gave  him  the  examples  of 
that  invention,  because  it  was  first,  and  Homer 
the  common  father  of  the  stage.  I  know  not  of 
any  one  advantage,  which  tragedy  can  boast  above 
heroick  poetry,  but  that  it  is  represented  to  the 
view,  as  well  as  read ;  and  instructs  in  the  closet, 
as  well  as  on  the  theatre.  This  is  an  uncontended 
excellence,  and  a  chief  branch  of  its  prerogative ; 
yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  without  partiality,  that 
herein  the  actors  share  the  poet's  praise.  Your 
Lordship  knows  some  modern  tragedies,  which  are 
beautiful  on  the  stage,  and  yet  I  am  confident  yoa 
would  not  read  them.  Tryphon,  the  stationer,' 
complains,  they  are  seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop. 
The  poet  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  damned 
in  the  ruelle ;  *  nay  more,  he  is  not  esteemed  a 
good  poet  by  those  who  see  and  hear  his  extrava- 
gancies with  delight.    They  are  a  scMTt  of  stately 

'  A  bookseller  at  Rome*  in  the  time  of  Martial.  See 
his  EpiGR.  iv.  78.  xiii.  3. 

*  RuilU  is  an  assembly  of  persons  in  a  morning,  in  i 
lady's  dressing-room,  while  she  is  at  her  toilet.  Thb 
fashion  of  introducing  French  words  into  our  language, 
Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  reprobated.  "  Dryden  fsays  that 
most  judicious  critick,)  had  a  vanity  unworthy  of  his 
abilities,  to  shew,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the 
company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French 
words,  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation ;  such  as 
Jiraicluur  for  coolness^  Jougu<  for  turbulence^  and  a  Cnr 
more,  none  of  which  the  language  has  incorporated  or 
retained.  The)'  continue  only  where  they  stood  first,  per- 
petual warnings  to  future  innovators."  Life  of  Drtox??. 
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fiuitian^  and  lofty  childishness.'  Nothing  but  na- 
ture can  give  a  sincere  pleasure:  where  that  is 
not  imitated,  it  is  grotesque  painting ; — the  fine 
woman  ends  in  a  fish's  tail. 

I  might  also  add^  that  many  things  which  not 
only  please,  but  are  real  beauties  in  the  readings 
would  appear  absurd  upon  the  stage;  and  those  not 
only  the  speciosa  miracuJa,  as  Horace  calls  them^ 
of  transformations,  of  Scylla,  Antiphates,  and  the 
Lestrygons,  which  cannot  be  represented  even  in 
operas ;  but  the  prowess  of  Achilles  or  iEneas 
?rould  appear  ridiculous  in  our  dwarf-heroes  of  the 
theatre.  We  can  believe  they  routed  armies,  in 
Homer  or  in  Virgil ;  but  ne  Hercules  contra  duoSj  in 
the  drama.  I  forbear  to  instance  in  many  things, 
which  the  stage  cannot  or  ought  not  to  represent ; 
for  I  have  said  already  more  than  I  intended  on  this 
subject,  and  should  fear  it  might  be  turned  against 
me,— -that  I  plead  for  the  preeminence  of  epick 
poetry,  because  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  trans^ 
lating  Virgil, — if  this  were  the  first  time  that  I  had 
delivered  my  opinion  in  this  dispute :  but  I  have 
more  than  once  already  maintained  the  rights  of 
my  two  masters  against  their  rivals  of  the  scene, 
even  while  I  wrote  tragedies  myself,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  this  present  undertaking.^  I  submit 
my  opinion  to  your  judgment,   who  are   better 

'  Our  author  had  here,  probably,  some  of  Lee's  plays 
in  his  thoughts. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  218.  In  1692  also  he  delivered  the 
same  opinion.     See  p.  218  of  this  volume. 
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qualified  than  any  man  I  know,  to  decide  this  con- 
troversy.    You  come,  my  Lord,  instructed  in  the 
cause,  and  needed  not  that  I  should  open  it.  Your 
Essay  op  Poetry,  which  was  published  without 
a  name,  and  of  which  I  was  not  honoured  with 
the  confidence,^  I  read  over  and  over  with  much 
delight,  and  as  much  instruction ;   and,  without 
flattering  you,  or  making  myself  more  moral  than 
I  am,  not  without  some  envy.     I  was  loth  to  be 
informed  how  an  epick  poem  should  be  written, 
or  how  a  tragedy  should  be  contrived  and  managed, 
in  better  verse,  and  with  more  judgment,  than  I 
could  teach  others.     A  native  of  Parnassus,  and 
bred  up  in  the  studies  of  its  fundamental  laws, 
may  receive  new  lights  from  his  contemporaries ; 
but  it  is  a  grudging  kind  of  praise  which  he  gives 
his  benefactors.     He  is  more  obliged  than  he  is 
willing  to  acknowledge;   there  is  a  tincture  of 
malice  in  his  commendations  :   for  where  I  own  I 
am  taught,  I  confess  my  want  of  knowledge.     A 
Judge  upon  the  bench  may,  out  of  good  nature, 
or  at  least  interest,  encourage  the  pleadings  of  a 
puny  counsellor,  but  he  does  not  willingly  com- 
mend his  brother-serjeant  at  the  bar ;  especially 
when  he  controuls  his  law,  and  exposes  that  igno- 
rance which  is  made  sacred  by  his  place.     I  gave 
the  unknown   author  his  due  commendation,  I 

^  The  Essay  of  Poetry  was  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1682.  I  have  said  in  a  former  note,  (p.  41,) 
that  it  was  written  in  1675  ;  but  my  mcmorj'  deceived 
me :  it  was  the  Essay  on  Satire,  by  the  same  author, 
that  was  written  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  in  1675, 
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must  confess ;  but  who  can  answer  for  me^  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  poets,  who  heard  me  read  the 
poem^  whether  we  should  not  have  been  better 
{leased  to  have  seen  our  own  names  at  the  bottom 
of  the  titlepage  ?    Perhaps  we  commended  it  the 
morey  that  we  might  seem  to  be  above  the  cen- 
sure. We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  because 
we  are  bitten  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  where  to 
&8ten  our  revenge ;  but  great  excellencies  will 
work  their  way  through  all  sorts  of  opposition.     I 
applauded,  rather  out  of  decency,  than  aftcction  ; 
sod  was  ambitious,  as  some  yet  can  witness,  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  man   with  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  converse,  and  that  almost  daily,  for  so 
many  years  together.     Heaven  knows,  if  I  have 
heartily  forgiven  you  this  deceit.     You  extorted  a 
praise,  which  I  should  willingly  have  given,  had  I 
known  you.     Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than 
19  commend  a  patron  of  a  long  standing.     The 
world  would  join  with  mc,  if  the  encomiums  were 
just ;  and  if  unjust,  would  excuse  a  grateful  flat- 
terer.    But  to  come  anonymous  upon  me,  and 
S)rce  me  to  commend  you  against  my  interest,  was 
oot  altogether  so  fair,  give  me  leave  to  say,  as  it 
WB8  politick  ;  for  by  concealing  your  quality,  you 
might  clearly   understand  how  your  work  suc- 
::eeded;    and  that  the  general  approbation  was 
jiven  to  your  merit,  not  your  titles.^    Thus,  like 

^  This  and  the  preceding  passages  undoubtedly  con- 
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Apelles^  you  stood  unseen  behind  your  own  Venus, 
and  received  the  praises  of  the  passing  multitude : 
the  work  was  commended,  not  the  author ;  and  I 
doubt  not^  this  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ad- 
ventures of  your  life. 

I  have  detained  your  Lordship  longer  than  I 
intended,  in  this  dispute  of  preference  betwixt  the 
epick  poem  and  the  drama,  and  yet  have  not 
formally  answered  any  of  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  by  Aristotle  on  the  other  side,  and  set  in 
the  fairest  light  by  Dacier.  But  I  suppose,  with- 
out looking  on  the  book,  I  may  have  touched  on 
some  of  the  objections.  For  in  this  Address  to 
your  Lordship,  I  design  not  a  treatise  of  heroick 
poetry,  but  write  in  a  loose  epistolary  way,  some- 
tain  very  elegant  praise,  but  surely  more  than  the  per- 
formance in  question  is  entitled  to. 

**  Of  this  Elssay,  (says  Johnson)  which  Dryden  has 
exalted  so  highly,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and' often  happily  ex- 
pressed ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emendations,  many 
weak  lines,  and  some  strange  appearances  of  negligence; 
as,  when  he  gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  insists  upon  con* 
nection  and  coherence,  without  which,  says  he, 

'Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  *tis  what  you  will, 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  skill. 
No  Panegyrick,  nor  a  Cooper's-Hill. 

"  Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  Panegyrick,  and 

Denham's  Cooper's-Hill,  were  Elegies? 

"  His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but   his    Memoirs  are 

lively  and  agreeable  :  he  had  the  perspicuity  and  elegance 

of  an  historian,  but  not  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a  poet/' 
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what  tending  to  that  subject,  after  the  example  of 
Horace  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book  to 
Augustus  Caesar,  and  of  that  to  the  Pisos,  which 
ire  call  his  Art  op  Poetry  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
dbserves  no  method  that  I  can  trace,  whatever 
Scaliger  the  father,  or  Heinsius  may  have  seen,  or 
rather  think  they  had  seen.  I  have  taken  up,  laid 
down,  and  resumed,  as  often  as  I  pleased,  the 
same  subject ;  and  this  loose  proceeding  I  shall 
use  through  all  this  Prefatory  Dedication.  Yet 
all  this  while  I  have  been  sailing  with  some  side* 
wind  or  other  toward  the  point  I  proposed  in  the 
beginning ;  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  an 
heroick  poem,  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  that  work.  The  comparison  therefore 
which  I  made  betwixt  the  epopee  and  the  tragedy, 
was  not  altogether  a  digression ;  for  it  is  concluded 
CO  all  hands,  that  they  are  both  the  masterpieces 
of  human  wit. 

In  the  mean  time  I  may  be  bold  to  draw  this 
c(MX>llary  from  what  has  been  already  said, — that 
dbe  file  of  heroick  poets  is  very  short ;  all  are  not 
iacb,  who  have  assumed  that  lofty  title  in  ancient 
or  modem  ages,  or  have  been  so  esteemed  by  their 
partial  and  ignorant  admirers. 
.  There  have  been  but  one  great  Ilias,  and  one 
^NEis,  in  so  many  ages.  The  next,  but  the  next 
with  a  long  interval  betwixt,  was  the  Jerusalem;' 

■^  Tasso's  great  poem,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata; 
first  printed  complete  in  1^74- 
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I  mean  not  so  much  in  distance  of  time,  as  in 
excellency.  After  these  three  are  entered,  some 
Lord  Chamberlain  should  be  appointed^  some  cri- 
tick  of  authority  should  be  set  before  the  door,  to 
keep  out  a  crowd  of  little  poets,  who  press  for 
admission,  and  are  not  of  quality.  Maevius  would 
be  deafening  your  Lordship^s  ears  with  his 

Fortunam  Priam  cantabo,  ei  noUU  bdlum. 

Mere  fustian,  (as  Horace  would  tell  you  from  be- 
hind, without  pressing  forward,)  and  more  smoke 
than  fire.  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,'  would 
cry  out, — ^make  room  for  the  Italian  poets,  the 
descendants  of  Virgil  in  a  right  line.  Father  Le 
Moine,  with  his  Saint  Louis,  and  Scudery  with 
bis  Alabick,  *  for  a  godly  King,  and  a  Gothick 
ccMiqueror ;  and  Chapelain  would  take  it  ill,  that 
his  Maid^  should  be  refused  a  place  with  Helen 
and  Lavinia.  Spencer  has  a  better  pica  for  his 
Fairy  Queen,  had  bis  action  been  finished,  or 
had  been  one ;  and  Milton,  if  the  devil  had  not 
been  his  hero,  instead  of  Adam  ;  if  the  giant  had 
not  foiled  the  knight,  and  tlriven  him  out  of  bis 
strong  hold,  to  wander  through  the  world  with  his 
lady  errant;    and  if  there  had  not  been   more 

•  The  MoRGANTE  Maggiore  of  Luigi  Pulci  fint 
appeared  at  Florence,  in  1488;  Boiardo's  L'Orlando 
Innamorato  in  1496;  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto  in  1515. 

*  See  p.  91. 

^  Chapelain's  Maid  is  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans. 
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machining  persons  than  human  in  his  poem. — 
After  these  the  rest  of  our  English  poets  shall  not 
be  mentioned.  I  have  that  honour  for  them  which 
I  ought  to  have ;  but  if  they  are  worthies,  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  three  whom  I 
have  named,  and  who  are  established  in  their 
reputation. 

Before  I  quitted  the  comparison  betwixt  epick 
poetry  and  tragedy,  I  should  have  acquainted  my 
judge  with  one  advantage  of  the  former  over  the 
latter^  which  I  now  casually  remember  out  of  the 
Ptchce  of  Segrais  before  his  translation  of  the 
iBneis,  or  out  of  Bossu, — no  matter  which.  "  The 
style  of  the  heroick  poem  is  and  ought  to  be  more 
lofty  than  that  of  the  drama."  The  critick  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right,  for  the  reason  already  urged  ; 
the  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  passions,  and  in 
dialogue ;  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors,  in 
which  the  epopee  delights.  A  poet  cannot  speak 
too  plainly  on  the  stage,  for  volat  irrevocabih 
verbum :  the  sense  is  lost,  if  it  be  not  taken  fly- 
ing ;  but  what  we  read  alone,  we  have  leisure  to 
digest.  There  an  author  may  beautify  his  sense 
by  the  boldness  of  his  expression,  which  if  we 
miderstand  not  fully  at  the  first,  we  may  dwell 
upon  it,  till  we  find  the  secret  force  and  excellence. 
T%at  which  cures  the  manners  by  alterative  phy- 
aick,  as  I  said  before,  must  proceed  by  insensible 
degrees ;  but  that  which  purges  the  passions,  must 
do  its  business  all  at  once,  or  wholly  fail  of  its 
effect,  at  least  in  the  present  operation,  and  with* 
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out  repeated  doses.  We  must  beat  the  iron  while 
it  is  hot,  but  we  may  polish  it  at  leisure. — ^Thiu^ 
my  Lord,  you  pay  the  fine  of  my  forgetfulness^  and 
yet  the  merits  of  both  causes  are  where  they  were^ 
and  undecided,  till  you  declare  whether  it  be 
more  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  have  their 
manners  in  general  corrected,  or  their  pride  and 
hardheartedness  removed. 

I  must  now  come  closer  to  my  present  businesSi 
and  not  think  of  making  more  invasive  wars 
abroad,  when,  like  Hannibal,  I  am  called  back  to 
the  defence  of  my  own  country.  Virgil  is  at* 
tacked  by  many  enemies ;  he  has  a  whole  confe- 
deracy against  him,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
defend  him  as  well  as  I  am  able.  But  their  prin* 
cipal  objections  being  against  his  moral,  the  dura- 
tion or  length  of  time  taken  up  in  the  action  of 
the  poem,  and  what  they  have  to  urge  against  the 
manners  of  his  hero,  I  shall  omit  the  rest  as  meie 
cavils  of  grammarians ;  at  the  worst,  but  casual 
slips  of  a  great  man's  pen,  or  inconsiderable  fiiults 
of  an  admirable  poem,  which  the  author  had  not 
leisure  to  review  before  his  death.  Macrobius  has 
answered  what  the  ancients  could  urge  against 
him  ;  and  some  things  1  have  lately  read  in  Tan- 
negui  le  Fevr^,  Valois,  and  another  whom  I  name 
not,  which  are  scarce  worth  answering.  They  begin 
with  the  moral  of  his  poem,  which  I  have  else- 
where confessed,  and  still  must  own,  not  to  be  so 
noble  as  that  of  Homer.  But  let  both  be  fairly 
stated,  and  without  contradicting  my  first  opinion, 
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[  can  shew  that  VirgiFs  was  as  useful  to  the  Ro-' 
nans  of  his  age,  as  Homer*s  was  to  the  Grecians  of 
118,  in  what  time  so  ever  he  may  be  supposed  to 
lave  lived  and  flourished.  Homer*s  moral  was, 
lO  urge  the  necessity  of  union,  and  of  a  good  un- 
lerstanding  betwixt  confederate  states  and  prin- 
ts engaged  in  a  war  with  a  mighty  monarch ;  as 
ibo  of  discipline  in  an  army,  and  obedience  in 
be  several  chiefs  to  the  supreme  commander  of 
he  joint  forces..  To  inculcate  this,  he  sets  forth 
he  ruinous  eflects  of  discord  in  the  camp  of  those 
ffics,  occasioned  by  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  Ge- 
leral  and  one  of  the  next  in  office  under  him. 
^[amemnon  gives  the  provocation,  and  Achilles 
eaents  the  injury.  Both  parties  are  faulty  in  the? 
loarrel,  and  accordingly  they  are  both  punished  : 
be  aggressor  is  forced  to  sue  for  peace  to  bis 
aferior,  on  dishonout^ble  conditions ;  the  deserter 
efuses  the  satisfaction  offered,  and  his  obstinacy 
osts  him  his  best  friend.  This  works  the  natural 
flfect  of  choler,  and  turns  his  rage  against  him 
y  whom  he  was  last  aflPronted,  and  most  sensibly. 
iTie  greater  anger  expels  the  less ;  but  his  cha- 
acter  is  still  preserved.  In  the  mean  time  the 
rfiecian  army  receives  loss  on  loss,  and  is  half 
estroyed  by  a  pestilence  into  the  bargain  : 

Qjdcquid  delirant  reges,  pUctuntur  Achivi. 

As  the  poet,  in  the  first  part  of  the  example, 
ad  shewn  the  bad  effects  of  discord,  so,  after  the 
sconcilement,  he  gives  the  good  effects  of  unity ; 
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for  Hector  is  slain,  and  then  Troy  must  ML  By 
this,  it  is  probable,  that  Homer  lived  when  the 
Median  monarchy  was  grown  formidable  to  the 
Grecians ;  and  that  the  joint  endeavours  of  his 
countrymen  were  little  enough  to  preserve  their 
common  freedom  from  an  encroaching  enemy. 
Such  was  his  moral ;  which  all  criticks  have  allowed 
to  be  more  noble  than  that  of  Virgil,  though  not 
adapted  to  the  times  in  which  the  Roman  poet 
lived.  Had  Virgil  flourished  in  the  age  of  En- 
nius,  and  addressed  to  Scipio,  he  had  probably 
taken  the  same  moral,  or  some  other  not  unlike 
it ;  for  then  the  Romans  were  in  as  much  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth,  as  the 
Grecians  were  from  the  Assyrian,  or  Median  mo- 
narchy. But  we  are  to  consider  him  as  writing 
his  poem  in  a  time  when  the  old  form  of  govem* 
ment  was  subverted,  and  a  new  one  just  esta- 
blished by  Octavius  Caesar ;  in  eflTect,  by  force  of 
arms,  but  seemingly  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  commonwealth  had  received  a  deadly 
wound  in  the  former  civil  wars  betwixt  Marius 
and  Sylla.  The  commons,  while  the  first  pre- 
vailed, had  almost  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
nobility  ;  and  Marius  and  Cinna,  like  the  captains 
of  the  mob,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  the 
publick  good,  and  of  doing  justice  on  the  op- 
pressors of  their  liberty,  revenged  themselves, 
without  form  of  law,  on  their  private  enemies. 
Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proscribed  the  heads  of  the 
adverse  party.    He  too  had  nothing  but  liberie 
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•and  reformation  in  his  mouth ;  for  the  cause  of 
■  -religion  is  but  a  modem  motive  to  rebellion,  in- 
vented by  the  Christian  priesthood,  refining  on 
the  heathen.  Sylla,  to  be  sure,  meant  no  more 
good  to  the  Roman  people,  than  Marius  before 
him,  whatever  he  declared ;  but  sacrificed  the 
Mves,  and  took  the  estates,  of  all  his  enemies,  to 
gratify  those  who  brought  him  into  power.  Such 
was  the  reformation  of  the  government  by  both 
parties.  The  senate  and  the  commons  were  the 
two  bases  on  which  it  stood  ;  and  the  two  cham- 
^|lions  of  either  faction  each  destroyed  the  founda- 
tkms  of  the  other  side :  so  the  fabrick  of  conse- 
quence must  fall  betwixt  them,  and  tyranny  must 
he  built    upon    their    ruins.      This    comes  op 

▲LTBRING  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  AND  CONSTITU- 
TIONS. Like  him,  who  being  in  good  health, 
lodged  himself  in  a  physician's  house,  and  was 
o^er-pcrsuaded  by  his  landlord  to  take  physick,  of 
"Which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of  his  doctor : 
Siavo  ben,  (was  written  on  his  monument,)  ma, 
fer  star  meglio,  sto  qui.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  those  two  usurpers,  the 
commonwealth  seemed  to  recover,  and  held  up 
its  head  for  a  little  time ;  but  it  was  all  the  while 
io  a  deep  consumption,  which  is  a  flattering  dis- 
ease. Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  had  found 
the  sweets  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  each  being  a 

^  i«  e.  I  was  well,  but  endeavouring  to  be  better,  I  am 
here. 
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check  to  the  other's  growth,  struck  up  a  false 
friendship  amongst  themselves,  and  divided  the 
government  betwixt  them,  which  none  of  them  was 
able  to  assume  alone.  These  were  the  publick- 
spirited  men  of  their  age,  that  is,  patriots  for  their 
own  interest.  The  commonwealth  looked  with  a 
florid  countenance  in  their  management ;  spread 
in  bulk,  and  all  the  while  was  wasting  in  the 
vitals.  Not  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  the 
repetition  of  what  you  know, — after  the  death  of 
Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself  outwitted  by 
Caesar,  broke  with  him,  overpowered  him  in  the 
senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  decrees  to  pass 
against  him  :  Caesar  thus  injured,  and  unable  to 
resist  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  which  was  now 
uppermost,  (for  he  was  a  Marian,)  had  recourse  to 
arms;  and  his  cause  was  just  against  Pompey^ 
but  not  against  his  country,  whose  constitution 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  to  him,  and  never  to 
have  been  violated  on  the  account  of  any  private 
wrong.  But  he  prevailed  ;  and  heaven  declaring 
for  him,  he  became  a  providential  monarch,  under 
the  title  of  Perpetual  Dictator.  He  being  murdered 
by  his  own  son,?  whom  I  neither  dare  commend, 
nor  can  justly  blame,  (though  Dante  in  his  Ikfbbno 
has  put  him  and  Cassius,  and  Judas  Iscariot  betwixt 
them,  into  the  great  devil's  mouth,)  the  com'* 

* 

''  Brutus,  whose  mother,  Servilia,  was  supposed  to 
have  granted  favours  to  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  was  very 
young. 
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monwealth  popped  up  its  bead  for  the  third  timcy 
uader  Brutus  and  Cassius^  and  then  sunk  for 
ever. 

Thus  the  Roman  people  were  grossly  gulled 
t^ce  or  thrice  over,  and  as  often  enslaved  in  one 
ceatury,  and  under  the  same  pretence  of  reforma- 
tion. At  last  the  two  battles  of  Philippi  gave  the 
decisive  stroke  against  liberty ;  and  not  long  after^ 
the  commonwealth  was  turned  into  a  monarchy, 
by  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Augustus. 
It  is  true,  that  the  despotick  power  could  not  have 
fidlen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  the  first  and 
second  Caesar.  Your  Lordship  well  knows  what 
obligations  Virgil  had  to  the  latter  of  them  :  he 
saw,  beside,  that  the  commonwealth  was  lost 
without  resource  :  the  heads  of  it  destroyed  ;  the 
senate,  new  moulded,  grown  degenerate,  and 
either  bought  off,  or  thrusting  their  own  necks 
into  the  yoke,  out  of  fear  of  being  forced.  Yet  I 
may  safely  affirm  for  our  great  author,  (as  men  of 
good  sense  are  generally  honest,)  that  he  was  still 
of  republican  principles  in  heart. 

Sccrdosqm  pios  ;  his  darUcmjura  Catonem. 

I  think  I  need  use  no  other  argument  to  justify 
my  opinion,  than  that  of  this  one  line,  taken  from 
the  Eighth  Book  of  the  ^Eneis.  If  he  had  not 
well  studied  his  patron's  temper,  it  might  have 
ruined  him  with  another  prince.  ^     But  Augustus 

•  Our  author  has  here  expressed  himself  very  care- 
lessly and  inaccurately.     A  slight  addition  would  render 
VOL.  III.  O  G 
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was  not  discontented^  at  least  that  we  can  find^ 
that  Cato  was  placed^  by  his  own  poet^  in  Elysium; 

the  passage  perfectly  correct :  *'  If  he  had  not  well  stu- 
died  his  patron's  temper,  he  would  not  ham  ventured  en 
such  an  eulogy :  it  might  have  ruined  him  with  another 
prince." 

After  all,  howiever,  I  believe,  that  this  argument  to 
prov6  that  Vit^l  was  a  republican  in  his  heart,  is  wholly 
unfounded ;  ahd  that  the  person  here  meant  was  not  Cato 
who  killed  himself  at  Utica,  but  Cato  the  Censor.  Pope 
indeed  was  once  of  Dryden's  opinion : 

To  Cato,  Virgil  pay'd  one  honest  line : 
O  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine ! 

This  he  wrote  in  1738,  but  afterwards  he  changed  his 
opinion,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Spence's 
Anecdotes,  subscribed  with  the  name  of  Pope : 

"  I  have  formerly  said  that  Virgil  wrote  one  honest 
line» — 

Secretosque  pios ;  his  dantem  jura  Catonem  ; 

and  that  I  now  believe  was  not  meant  of  Cato  Uticensis.  * 
Virgil  himself  has  furnished  us  with  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  Pope's  *'  amended  judgment ;"  for  in  hisde- 
scription  of  the  infernal  regions,  (^N.  vi.  434,)  he  fait 
expressly  excluded  self-murderers  from  the  Elysium  of  the 
blessed : 

Proxima  deinde  tenent  macsti  loca,  qui  sibi  letum 
Insontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  perosi 
l^rojetere  animas.  •  •  •  • 

This  circumstance  should  seem  decisive ;  and  accordingly 
We  find  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  Heyne,  wbd 
contends  that  the  younger  Cato  was  meant,  has  not  been 
able  to  furnish  any  other  excuse  for  his  here  being  ^placed 
among  holy  spirits,  than  this ; — ^that  a  poet  is  not  ob]%t4 
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and  there  giving  laws  to  the  holy  souls,  who 
deserved  to  be  separated  from  the  vulgar  sort  of 

IQ  observe  a  uniform  course  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
work :  '*  Licet  poetae  diversis  carminis  partibus  diversas 
rationes  sequi.'' — ^According  to  this  reasoning,  if  i£neas 
had  been  described  in  the  first  iENEio  as  a  low  fair  mai^ 
the  poet  with  propriety  might  have  given  him  a  brown 
tonplexion  in  the  sixth,  and  in  the  eighth  have  intro* 
doced  him  as  six  feet  high. 

I  may  add,  that  supposing  even  that  Virgil  had  any 
partiality  for  Cato  Uticensis,  of  which  there  is  no  proof 
whatsoever,  neither  his  age,  (fpr  he  died  at  forty-eight,) 
nor  his  character,  so  well  entitled  him  to  the  high  situa- 
tion in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  blessed  is  here  placed, 
as  his  progenitor,  who  during  a  life  of  near  ninety  years 
was  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  strict  severity  as  a 
rigid  censor  of  manners. — See  also  i£N.  vi.  841,  where 
he  is  again  honourably  mentioned. 

Mr.  Spence,  several  years  after  his  conversation  with 
Pope  on  this  subject,  had  occasion  to  publish  the  inge« 
nious  comments  on  Virgil,  which  he  found  among  his 
friend  Mr.  Holdsworth's  papers;  with  these  he  has 
blended  several  of  his  own  ;  and  his  remark  on  the  pas- 
sage before  us  affords  an  additional  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  now  stated  : 

**  Virgil  represents  the  blessed  in  Elysium,  and  Cato 
^ving  laws  to  them.  This  agrees  best  with  the  character 
of  Cato  the  Censor.  See  Pluurch's  account  of  the  Eider 
Cato ;  of  his  strict  judgments  and  laws ;  of  the  statue 
set  up  to  his  honour  in  the  temple  of  Salus,  and  of  the 
inscription  under  it,  in  his  Life  of  that  great  lawgiver. 
Seneca  speaks  as  highly  of  him  in  that  capacity,  as  of 
Scipio  in  the  military  way :"  M.  Porcius  Censorius,  quem 
tarn  reipublicae  profuit  nasci,  quam  Scipionem ;  alter  enim 
cum  hostibtts  nostris  bellum,  alter  cum  moribus  gcssit.** 
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good  spirits.  *  For  his  conscience  could  not  but 
whisper  to  the  arbitrary  monarchy  that  the  kings 
of  Rome  were  at  first  elective,  and  governed  not 
without  a  senate  ;  that  Romulus  was  no  hereditary 
prince,  and  though  after  his  death  he  received 
divine  honours,  for  the  good  he  did  on  earth,  yet 
he  was  but  a  god  of  their  own  making ;  that  the 
last  Tarquin  was  expelled  justly  for  overt-acts  of 
tyranny,  and  mal-administration  :  for  such  are  the 
conditions  of  an  elective  kingdom,  and  I  meddle 
not  with  others ;  being,  for  my  own  opinion,  of 
Montange's  principles, — that  an  honest  man  ought 
to  be  contented  with  that  form  of  goverment,  and 
with  those  fundamental  constitutions  of  it,  which 
he  received  from  his  ancestors,  and  under  which 
himself  was  born ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
confessed  freely,  that  if  he  could  have  chosen  his 
place  of  birth,  it  should  have  been  at  Venice ; 

• 

EpiST.  Ixxxvii. — If  Cato   Uticensis   could    have   been 
placed  at  all  in  Elysium  by  Virgil,  (who  says  that  such  as 
kill  themselves  are  in  another  part  of  Hades,)  he  would, 
at  least,  be  a  very  improper  person  to  be  set  by  him  in 
so  eminent  a  situation  there.'' — Mr.  Spence  acknowledges 
that  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Macrobius,  (Saturn AL. 
L  ii.  c.  4.)  that  Augustus  was  not  disinclined  to  commend 
Cato ;  and  he  did  not  forget  that  Horace  has  mentioned 
with  applause  *'  Catonis  nobile  letum;'*    to  the  latter  of 
which  circumstances  more  weight  than  it  deserves  has,  I 
think,  been  given  by  those  who  suppose  Cato  of  Utia 
to  have  been  the  person  meant  in  the  eighth  JEueid. 
.    *  By  secrdos  surely  we  must  understand — segregate 
ab  impiisj  who  arc  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lines. 
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which,  for  many  reasons,  I  dislike,  and  am  better 
pleased  to  have  been  bom  an  Englishman.^ 
»  But  to  return  from  my  long  rambling :  I  say 
that  Virgil  having  maturely  weighed  the  condition 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  that  an  entire 
liberty  was  not  to  be  retrieved  ;  that  the  present 
settlement  had  the  prospect  of  a  long  continuance 
in  the  same  family,  or  those  adopted  into  it ;  that 
he  held  his  paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of  the 
conqueror,  by  whom  he  was  likewise  enriched, 
esteemed,  and  cherished ;  that  this  conqueror, 
though  of  a  bad  kind,  was  the  very  best  of  it ; 
that  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  under  him  ;  that 
all  men  might  be  happy,  if  they  would  be  quiet ; 
that  now  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole,  yet 
he  shared  a  great  part  of  his  authority  with  the 
lenate  ;  that  he  would  be  chosen  into  the  ancient 
offices  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ruled  by  the 
power  which  he  derived  from  them,  and  prorogued 
his  government  from  time  to  time,  still,  as  it 
were,  threatening  to  dismiss  himself  from  publick 
cares,  which  he  exercised  more  for  the  common 
good,  than  for  any  delight  he  took  in  greatness  : 
these  things,  I  say,  being  considered  by  the  poet, 
he  concluded  it  to  be  the  interest  of  his  country 
to  be  so  governed  ;  to  infuse  an  awful  respect  into 
the  people  towards  such  a  prince  ;  by  that  respect 
to  confirm  their  obedience  to  him  ;  and  by  that 

9  We  have  had,  if  I  remember  right,  this  sentiment 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  in  a  former  Essay. 
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obedience  to  make  them  happy.     This  was  the 
moral  of  his  divine  poem  ; '  honest  in  die  poet ; 

'  That  the  i£s£iD  was  written  with  a  view  of  recon* 
ciling  the  Roman  people  to  a  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vemment,  was  originally  suggested  by  Bossu,  (Traite 
DU  PoEME  Epique,  1.  i.  c.  xu)  and  his  notion  was  after- 
wards  enlarged  on  by  the  Abbe  Vatry,  in  his  Disamrs 
sur  la  Fable  (U  VEnddt^  (Mem.  de  Literat.  t.  xix*  p. 
345,)  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  throughout 
this  great  poem  Augustus  was  shadowed  under  the  person 
of  iEneas.  With  these  Frenchmen,  Pope,  Spence,  and 
the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  concur. 

"  That  Virgil  wrote  this  excellent  poem,  (says  Mr. 
Spence,  in  a  note  published  among  Holdsworth's  Com- 
ments, 4to.  1768,)  with  a  design  of  confirming  Augustus's 
usurpation  of  the  sole  government  of  the  Roman  stMe, 
if  proved  at  large  in  Polymetis,  D.  III.  notes  6  to  13. 
One  must  use  so  hard  a  term  for  it,  when  one  looks 
back  upon  his  proscription  ;  but  one  cannot  use  it  without 
pain,  when  we  look  onward  to  the  mildness  of  his  admi* 
nistration,  and  his  patronage  of  the  most  deserving  in  all 
works  of  genius  and  art.*'  The  same  gentleman,  iti  his 
Anecdotes,  introduces  Pope  saying — "The  iClNEiD  was 
evidently  a  party-piece,  as  much  so  as  Absalom  AND 

ACHITOPHEL.'* 

As  Polymetis  is  not  an  uncommon  book,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  transcribe  the  arguments  urged  by 
Spence  in  support  of  this  notion,  which  may  be  also 
found  in  Dr.  Warton's  Life  of  Virgil ;  more  especially 
as  the  learned  Heyne  has,  I  think,  clearly  shewn  that  this 
conjecture,  however  ingenious  and  plausible,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  similitude  between  the  personal  characters 
of  i£neas  and  Augustus,  or  any  resemblance  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  fortunes,  or  tlie  events  of  their  lives. 
He  concludes  therefore  very  justly,  in  my  opinion,  that 
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honourable  to  the  Emperor^  whom  he  derives  from 
a  divine  extraction^  and  reflecting  part  of  that 

if  Virgil's  plan  was  such  zs  has  been  suggested,  he  h4S 
executed  it  most  lamely  and  imperfectly ;  as  the  late  Dr* 
JobpsoHy  when  an  ingenious  Elssay  was  published  to  prove 
ibat  Falstaff  was  no  coward,  confuted  it  in  the  shortest 
and  clearest  manner,  by  observing,  that  if  ShaK^peare  did 
not  intend  the  fat  knight  for  a  Coward,  he  mu$t  be  ac« 
knqwiedged  to  have  been  the  most  bungling  drau^^ti^t 
chat  ever  wrote.  w 

Hcyne's  very  judicious  observations  on  this  subject 
not  easily  admitting  of  abridgment,  I  subjoin  them  in  his 
own  words  : 

*'  De  consilio  quod  poeta  in  Aeneide  conscribenda  se» 
quutus  sit,  et  de  Jinty  quem  propositum  h^buerit,  multa 
varii  comminiscuntur.  Nihil  quidem  magis  aliepum 
esse  potest  ab  epico  carmine  quam  alUgoria ;  jugulat  enim 
totam  ejus  vim,  rerum  et  hominum  dignitatem  attenuat, 
gratum  animi  errorem  excutit,  et  aestum  inter  legendum 
refrigerat,  voluptatemque  omnem  intercipit.  Certatiqi 
tamen  viri  docti  argutiis  suis  Aeneae  personam  nobit 
eripere,  et  Augustum  submittere  allaborarunt.  Etiam  ex 
parata  nova  in  Latio  sede  miseros  Trojanos  exturbarunt ; 
adumbratum  esse  a  poeta  novum  tum  Romae  constitutum 
unius  principatum.  Simili  acumine  alii  arcana,  nescio 
quae*  dominationis  Augusteae  consilia,  in  Aeneide  con* 
dcnda  deprehendere  sibi  visi  sunt.  Ita  Spencius,  ele* 
gimtis  ingenii  vir,  [Polymctis,  Dial.  iii.  p.  17,  sqq.] 
yoxmsiy  epos  esse  Aeneidem  sibi  persuasujp  habebat; 
Qeque  aliud  quicquam  poetam  spectasse,  quam  ut  animis 
libertatis  ereptae  desiderio  aegris  fomenta  admoveret,  et 
povum  principem  approbaret.  Nihil  tamen  Aeneae  pcr- 
«onam,  fortuoam,  facta,  et  fata  habere  videas,  quod  ei 
xonsiUo  respondeat ;  nuUus  in  Aeneide  populus  est  liber, 
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honour  on  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  derives 
also  from  the  Trojans ;  and  not  only  profitable, 

qui  dominum  accipiat ;  nulla  regni  seu  imperii,  mo* 
narchiam  vocamus,  bona  videas  exposita'aut  commendata ; 
verbo  nihil  occurrit,  quo  libertatis  amore  contacti  animi 
adduci  aut  allici  possint,  ut  a  bono  principe  malint  tuto 
regnari  quam  cum  libertatis  vano  nomine  paucorum  po- 
tentium  dominatione  vexari.  In  Juliae  gentis  honorem, 
quae  ab  lulo  Aeneae  filio  originem  ducere  videri  volebat, 
nonnulla  passim  suaviter  memorari,  ad  Augusti  laudes 
ingeniose  alia  inseri,  ipsa  carminis  lectione  manifestum 
sit,  et  a  veteribus  quoque  Grammaticis  jam  monitum  est 
locis  pluribus  ;  sed,  quantam  vim  ea  res  ad  dominationem 
Augusti  commendandam  haber  epotuerit,  mihi  non  satis 
constare  lubenter  fateor.  Neque,  si  nova  Aeneae  sedes 
in  Latio  diuinis  humanisque  juribus  vallata  fuerit,  quale 
inde  propugnaculum  novo  Augusti  regno  partum  sit,  in- 
telligo ;  ut  adeo,  si  demonstrari  hoc  possit,  poetae  con- 
silium illud  in  Aencide  condenda  propositum  fuisse,  pa- 
rum  feliciter  eum  in  eo  perficiendo  et  exsequendoversatum 
videri  dicerem. 

**  In  eandem  tamen  opinionem  jam  ante  Spencium 
inciderat  vir  doctus  inter  Francogallos,  [L*Abbe  Vatry,] 
qui  imprimis  similitudinem  inter  Aeneae  et  Augusti  per- 
sonam et  fortunam  diserte  persequitur.  Ingeniose  eum 
ludere  non  negcs ;  et  convenit  ei  cum  multis  aliis  doctis 
viris,  qui  opinantur,  Augustum  sub  Aeneae  persona  esse 
adumbratum;  eo  referunt  multa  alia.  Videas  nonnullos 
tam  egregie  sibi  placere  in  hoc  invento,  ut  undique  con- 
quirant  et  venentur  ca,  quae  ad  Augustum  accommodari 
possint.  Sic  oris  dignitas  (lib.  i.  589,  Os  humerosque  dio  %.) 
cum  asscntatione  in  Augustum  memorata  est.  Ignoscenda 
haec  putem  alicui  ex  media  assentatorum  turba,  qui 
Aeneide  lecta  unam  vel  alteram  Aeneae  laudem  ad  Au- 
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but^  necessary  to  the  present  age,  and  likely  to  be 
such  to  their  posterity.     That  it  was  the  received 

gustum  traheret,  ut  Principi  paiparet.  Sed,  ut  Maro  tarn 
dissimiles  personas,  fortunas,  virtutes  et  facta  ac  res 
gestas,  inter  se  comparare  voluerit,  mihi  quidem,  si  ejus 
judicium  et  elegantiam  recte  teneo,  parum  probabile 
vidctur.  Sapientior  erat  poeta,  et  rei  poeticae  intelli- 
gentior,  quam  ut  talem  cogitationem  in  animum  admit- 
teret.  Nam  praeterquam  quod  Aeneae  characterem  non 
invenit,  sed  ab  aliis  jam  traditum  accepit,  circumspici- 
endae  erant  a  poeta  virtutes  Aeneae  ejusmodi,  quae  in 
epico  argumento  vim  et  splendorem  haberent,  et  factorum, 
quae  enarranda  erant,  caussas  idoneas  suppeditarent. 
Quod  si  ille  studium  suum  ponere  voluisset  maxime  in 
hoc,  et  Aeneas  Augusto  assimularetur,  quam  muita  et 
quam  parum  consentanea  epicae  narrationi,  argumento» 
operis  characteri,  temporum  rationi,  illatunis  in  carmen 
suum  fuisset ! 

**  Eadem  fere  via  carmen  toxjtmwv  conditum  a  poeta 
visum  jam  olim  erat  R.  Patri  le  Bossu,  ut  Romanos  partim 
ad  amplectendum  et  probandum  praesentem  rerum  statum 
adducere,  partim  Augustum  ad  moderationem  ac  clemen- 
tiam  adhortari,  et  a  dominationis  libidine  et  impotentia 
revocare  voluerit.  Sed  nee  huic  consilio  uUa  ex  parte 
respondet  Aeneidis  sive  argumentura  sive  tractatio  :  pro. 
fugus  ex  urbe  incensa  Aeneas  novam  sedem  quaerit,  armis 
vim  illatam  propulsat,  et  sic  porro  ;  quid  tandem  his  ines^ 
quod  ad  imperandi  artes  ac  virtutes  spectet  ?  Fabulae 
tamen  Virgilianae  universe  inesse,  et  in  singulis  carminis 
partibus  aut  locis  ac  versibus  occurrere  talia,  quae  prin. 
cipibus  pro  salubribus  praeceptis  commendari  possint, 
nemo  neget ;  quin  potius  inter  utilitates,  quae  poetarum 
carminibus  debentur,  praecipue  hoc  commemorandum  est, 
Verum  non  propterea  dici  potest  ac  debet,  in  condendo 
carmine  et  in  fabula  deligenda  et  ordinanda  tale  prae- 
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opinion,  that  the  Romans  were  descended  fiom 
the  Trojans,  and  Julius  Cspswr  from  lulus,  the  aoo 
of  iEneas,  was  enough  for  Virgil ;  though  periiaps 
he  thought  not  so  himself ;  or  that  ^neas  ever 
was  in  Italy,  which  Bochartus  manifestly  proves. 
And  Homer,  where  he  says  that  Jupiter  hated  the 
bouse  of  Priam,  and  was  resolved  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  to  the  family  of  Mneos^  yet  mentions 
nothing  of  his  leading  a  colony  into  a  foreign 
country,  and  settling  there.  But  that  the  Romans 
valued  themselves  on  their  Trojan  ancestry,  is  so 
undoubted  a  truth,  that  I  need  not  prove  it.  Even 
the  seals  which  we  have  remaining  of  Julius  Caesar, 
which  we  know  to  bp  antique,  have  the  star  of 
Venus  over  them,  (though  they  were  all  graven 
after  his  death,)  as  a  note  that  he  was  deified.  I 
doubt  not  but  one  reason^  why  Augustus  should 

ceptum  propositum  poetae  fuisse,  cujus  explicandi  caussa 
narrationem  institueret.  Narrare  ille  voluit  ac  dd>uit 
rem  magnam  et  arduam  et  rairabilem.  Quod  nanatio 
ilia,  et  delectatio  quae  inde  accipitur,  cum  utilitate  ad 
omnes  hominum  ordines,  inprimisque  ad  principum  ani- 
mo%  conjuncta  est,  hoc  epicae  narrationi  per  se  consenta- 
neum  est ;  ipsa  enim  rei  natura  ita  fert,  ut  magnonim 
>>tvirorum  facta  magna  et  praeclara  sine  sunrnio  ad  hominum 
animos,  mores  ac  virtutcm,  fructu  exponi  et  narrari  nc- 
queant,  muito  magis  si  cum  sententiarum  splendore  et 
orationis  ornatu  instituta  sit  narratio."  Virg.  a  C.  G. 
Heyne.  Disquisit.  i.  de  Carm.  Epico. 

*  In  both  the  editions  printed  in  our  author^s  life-time, 
(in  1697  and  1698,)  as  well  as  in  all  the  subsequent  edi* 
tions,  this  passage  stands  thus :  **  I  doubt  not  but  it  was 
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be  80  passionately  concerned  for  the  preservation 
of  the  JExEJSy  which  its  author  had  condemned 
to  be  burnt  as  an  imperfect  poem,  by  his  last 
mil  and  testament,  was,  because  it  did  him  a  real 
semce  as  well  as  an  honour, — that  a  work  should 
not  be  lost,  where  his  divine  original  was  celebrated 
in  wrse,  which  had  the  character  of  immortality 
•Umped  upon  it. 

:  Neither  were  the  great  Roman  £imilies  which 
ikwrisbed  in  his  time,  less  obliged  by  him  than 
the  ]&nperor.  Your  Lordship  knows  with  what 
-addf^ess  he  makes  mention  of  them,  as  captains  of 
ships,  or  leaders  in  the  war ;  and  even  some  of 
Itdian  extraction  are  not  forgotten.  These  are 
tbe  single  stars  which  are  sprinkled  through  the 
s/EmEis ;  but  there  are  whole  constellations  of 
diem  in  the  Fifth  Book.  And  I  could  not  but 
lake  notice,  when  I  translated  it,  of  some  favourite 
families  to  which  he  gives  the  victory,  and  awards 
the  prizes,  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  at  the  funeral 
games  which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  An- 
chises.  I  insist  not  on  their  names ;  but  am 
{leased  to  find  tbe  Memmii  amongst  them,  de- 
med  irom  Mnestheus,  because  Lucretius  dedicates 
to  one  of  that  family,  a  branch  of  which  destroyed 
Corinth.  I  likewise  either  found  or  formed  an 
image  to  myself  of  the  contrary  kind  ;  that  those 

OBC  reason  why  Aiigustus ,  zuas,  because/' &c.     It 

was  doubtless  an  errour  of  the  press,  which  escaped  our 
author's  notice  ;  and  arose  probably  from  his  having  wa- 
vered between  two  modes  of  expression,  both  of  which 
he  could  hot  mean  to  retain. 
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who  lost  the  prizes  were  such  as  had  disobliged 
the  poet,  or  were  in  disgrace  with  Augustus,  or 
enemies  to  Maecenas  ;  and  this  was  the  poetical 
revenge  he  took :  for  genus  irritabile  vatum,  as 
Horace  says.  When  a  poet  is  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, he  will  do  himself  justice,  however  dear  it 
cost  him,  animanique  in  vtdtiere  pomi.  I  think 
these  are  not  bare  imaginations  of  my  own,  though 
I  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the  commentators : 
but  one  poet  may  judge  of  another,  by  himself. 
The  vengeance  we  defer,  is  not  forgotten. — I 
hinted  before,  that  the  whole  Roman  people  were 
obliged  by  Virgil,  in  deriving  them  from  Troy; 
an  ancestry  which  they  affected.  We,  and  die 
French,  are  of  the  same  humour  :  they  would  be 
thought  to  descend  from  a  son,  I  think,  of  Hector; 
and  we  would  have  our  Britain  both  named  and 
planted  by  a  descendant  of  iEneas. '  Spenc^ 
favours  this  opinion  what  he  can.  His  Prince  Ar- 
thur, or  whoever  he  intends  by  him,  is  a  Trojan. 
Thus  the  hero  of  Homer  was  a  Grecian,  of  Virgil 
a  Roman,  of  Tasso  an  Italian. 

I  have  transgressed  my  bounds,  and  gone  farther 
than  the  moral  led  me.  But  if  your  Lordship  is 
not  tired,  I  am  safe  enough. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  my  author  is  defended.  But 
as  Augustus  is  still  shadowed  in  the  person  oi 
-/Eneas,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  when  I  come  to 
the  manners  which  the  poet  gives  his  hero,  I  must 

^  Brutus,  the  supposed  founder  of  Britain,  according  to 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  the  great  grandson  of  i£aeas. 
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prepare  that  subject,  by  shewing  how  dexterously 
he  managed  both  the  prince  and  people,  so  as  to 
displease  neither,  and  to  do  good  to  both  ;  which 
is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  an  honest  man,  and  proves 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  courtier  not  to  be  a  knave.  * 
I  shall  continue  still  to  speak  my  thoughts  like  a 
ireeborn  subject,  as  I  am ;  though  such  things, 
perhaps,  as  no  Dutch  commentator  could,  and  I 
am  sure  no  Frenchman  durst.  I  have  already  told 
your  Lordship  my  opinion  of  Virgil, — that  he  was 
no  arbitrary  man.  Obliged  he  was  to  his  master  for 
his  bounty,  and  he  repays  him  with  good  counsel, 
how  to  behave  himself  in  his  new  monarchy,  so  as  to 
gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  deserve  to 
be  called  the  Father  of  hisCountry.  From  this  con- 
sideration it  is,  that  he  chose  for  the  groundwork 
of  his  poem  one  empire  destroyed,  and  another 
raised  from  the  ruins  of  it.  This  was  just  the 
parallel.  iEneas  could  not  pretend  to  be  Priam's 
heir  in  a  lineal  succession;  for  Anchises,  the 
heroes  father,  was  only  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  and  Helenus,  a  son  of  Priam,  was 
yet  surviving,  and  might  lawfully  claim  before 
him.  It  may  be,  Virgil  mentions  him  on  that 
account.  Neither  has  he  forgotten  Priamus,  in 
the  fifth  of  his  ^Eneis,  the  son  of  Polites,  youngest 
son  to  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus  in  the 

♦  This  cant  about  the  knavery  of  courtiers  our  author 
repeats  usqui  ad  nauseam.  Cowley,  when  he  retired  to 
the  country,  found  there  was  just  as  much  knavery  among 
peasants,  as  in  courts. 
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second  book,  i^neas  had  only  married  CreusSji 
Priam*s  daughter^  and  by  her  could  have  no  title^ 
while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  remaining.  In 
this  case^  the  poet  gave  him  the  next  title^  which 
is,  that  of  an  Elective  King.  The  remaining 
Trojans  chose  him  to  lead  them  forth^  and  settle 
them  in  some  foreign  country.  Ilioneus,  in  his 
speech  to  Dido,  calls  him  expressly  by  the  name 
of  King.  Our  poet,  who  all  this  while  had  Au- 
gustus in  his  eye^  had  no  desire  he  should  seem 
to  succeed  by  any  right  of  inheritance  derived 
from  Julius  Caesar ;  such  a  title  being  but  one 
degree  removed  from  conquest :  for  what  was  in- 
troduced by  force,  by  force  may  be  removed.  It 
was  better  for  the  people  that  they  should  givci 
than  he  should  take ;  since  that  gift  was  indeed 
no  more  at  bottom  than  a  trust.  Vii^l  gives  us 
an  example  of  this  in  the  person  of  Meeentius. 
He  governed  arbitrarily;  he  was  expelled^  and 
came  to  the  deserved  end  of  all  tyrants.  Our 
author  shews  us  another  sort  of  kingship^  in  the 
person  of  Latinus.  He  was  descended  from  Sa- 
turn, and,  as  I  remember,  in  the  third  degree.  He 
is  described  a  just  and  a  gracious  prince ;  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  always  consulting 
with  his  senate  to  promote  the  conomon  good. 
We  find  him  at  the  head  of  them,  when  he  enters 
into  the  council-hall ;  speaking  first,  but  still  de^ 
manding  their  advice,  and  steering  by  it^  as  far  as 
the  iniquity  of  the  times  would  suffer  him.  And 
this  is  the  proper  character  of  a  King  by  inberi«* 
tance^  who  is  bom  a  father  of  his  country,  jffineas^ 
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though  he  married  the  heiress  of  the  crown,  yet 
ckdmed  no  title  to  it  during  the  life  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Socer  anna  Latinus  habeto^  &c.  are  Vir- 
gil^s  words.  As  fcx  himself,  he  was  contented  to 
tftke  care  of  his  country  gods,  who  were  not  those 
c>f  Latium ;  wherein  our  divine  authot*  sterns  to 
retate  to  the  after-practice  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  to  adopt  the  gods  of  those  they  conquered,  or 
deceived  as  members  of  their  commonwealth.  Yet 
#itha],  he  plainly  touched  at  the  office  of  the 
high  priesthood,  with  which  Augustas  was  in** 
vested,  and  which  made  his  person  more  sacred 
tod  inviolable,  than  even  the  tribunitial  power.  It 
was  not  therefore  for  nothing  that  the  most  judi^ 
cious  of  all  poets  made  that  office  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Panthcus,  in  the  second  boc^  of  the 
i&H £ts,  for  his  hero  to  succeed  in  it ;  and  conse-^ 
quently  for  Augustus  to  enjoy.  ♦  I  know  not  that 
ftny  of  the  commentators  have  taken  notice  of 
thiat  passage.  If  they  have  not,  I  am  sure  they 
oiiigfat ;  and  if  they  have,  I  am  not  indebted  to 
tibem  for  the  observation.  The  words  of  Virgil 
are  very  plain : 

Sacra  suosque  tibi  commendat  Troja  Penates. 

As  for  Augustxis,  or  bis  uncle  Julius,  claiming 
by  descent  from  j^neas,  that  title  is  already  out 
of  doors.  iEneas  succeeded  not,  but  was  elected. 
Troy  was  foredoomed  to  fall  for  ever : 

^  The  ingenious  Mr.  Holdsworth  thought  this  a  very 
judicious  observation.  See  his  Notes  on  Virgil,  4to. 
1768,  p.  827. 
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Postquam  res  Asia,  Priamque  euertere  gentem^ 
Imnuritam  visum  supcris^  -  -  -  -, 

i£N£is»  1.  ill.  lin.  1. 

Augustus,  it  is  true,  had  once  resolved  to  re- 
build that  city,  and  there  to  make  the  seat  of 
empire ;  but  Horace  writes  an  Ode  ^  on  purpose 
to  deter  him  from  that  thought,  declaring  the 
place  to  be  accursed,  and  that  the  gods  would  as 
often  destroy  it  as  it  should  be  raised.  Hereupon 
the  Emperor  laid  aside  a  project  so  ungrateful  to 
the  Roman  people.  But  by  this,  my  Lord,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  had  still  his  pedigree  in  his 
head  ;  and  had  an  itch  of  being  thought  a  divine 
King,  if  his  poets  had  not  given  him  better 
counsel. 

I  will  pass  by  many  less  material  objections,  {at 
want  of  room  to  answer  them.  What  follows  next 
is  of  great  importance,  if  the  criticks  can  make 
out  their  charge ;  for  it  is  levelled  at  the  manners 
which  our  poet  gives  his  hero,  and  which  are  the 
same  which  were  eminently  seen  in  his  Augustus. 
Those  manners  were,  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a 
dutiful  affection  to  his  father;  love  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  care  of  his  people ;  courage  and  conduct 
in  the  wars ;  gratitude  to  those  who  had  obliged 
him  ;  and  justice  in  general  to  mankind. 

Piety,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  takes  place  of  all, 
as  the  chief  part,  of  his  character  ;  and  the  word 
in  Latin  is  more  full  than  it  can  possibly  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  modem  language ;   for  there  it 

'  Lib.  iii.  Ode  3. 
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comprehends  not  only  devotion  to  the  gods,  but 
filial  love  and  tender  affection  to  relations  of  all 
sorts.     As  instances  of  this,  the  Deities  of  Troy 
and  his  own  Penates  are  made  the  companions 
of  his  flight ;  they  appear  to  him  in  his  voyage, 
and  advise  him  ;  and  at  last  he  replaces  them  in 
Italy,  their  native  country.      For  his  father,  he 
takes  him  on  his  back  ;  he  leads  his  little  son,  his 
wife  follows  him  ;  but  losing^  his  footsteps  through 
fear  or  ignorance,  he  goes  back  into  the  midst  of 
his  enemies  to  find  her  ;  and  leaves  not  his  pursuit 
till  her  ghost  appears,  to  forbid  his  farther  search. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  his  duty  to  his  father  while 
he  lived,  his  sorrow  for  his  death  ;  of  the  games 
instituted  in  honour  of  his  memory ;  or  seeking 
him,  by  his  command,   even  after  death,  in  the 
Elysian  fields.     I  will  not  mention  his  tenderness 
for  his  son,  which  every  where  is  visible ;  of  his 
raising  a  tomb  for  Polydorus,  the  obsequies  for 
Misenus,  his  pious  remembrance  of  Deiphobus  1^ 
the  funerals  of  his  nurse ;  his  grief  for  Pallas,  and 
his  revenge  taken  on  his  murderer,  whom  other- 
wise, by  his  natural  compassion,  he  had  forgiven  : 
and  then  the  poem  had  been  left  imperfect ;  for  we 
could  have  had  no  certain  prospect  of  his  happi- 
ness, while  the  last  obstacle  to  it  was  unremoved. 

^  Our  author  has  here  expressed  himself  very  negli- 
gently. He  means — but  jA^(Creusa)  losing  his  footsteps, 
he  goes  back,  &c.  So  below,  he  should  have  written— 
his  raising,  not — of  his  raising. 

VOL.  Ill  H  H 
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Of  the  other  parts  which  compose  his  character 
as  a  King)  or  as  a  General,  I  need  say  nothing ; 
the  whole  JB^Ets  is  one  continued  instance  of 
some  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  where  I  find  any 
Aing  of  them  taxed/  it  shall  suffice  me,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  to  vindicate  my  divine  master  to  your 
Lordship,  and  by  you  to  the  reader.  But  hetdii 
Segrais,  in  his  admirable  Preface  to  his  TVan^don 
of  the  i£NEks>  as  the  author  of  the  Dau[^n*8 
Virgil  justly  calls  it,  has  prevented  me.  Him  I 
fbllow,  and  what  I  borrow  from  him,  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  to  him  :  for,  impartially  speaking,  the 
French  are  as  much  better  criticks  than  the  £ng- 
lish)  as  they  are  worse  poets.  Thus  we  generally 
allow  that  they  better  understand  the  management 
of  a  war,  than  our  islanders  ;  but  we  know  we  arfc 
superior  to  them  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  vahife 
themselves  on  their  Generals,  we  on  our  soldieA 
But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  decide  that 
qu^tion,  if  they  make  it  one.  I  shall  sary  perfanjis 
as  much  of  other  nations,  and  their  poets,  excepting 
only  Tasso ;  and  hope  to  make  my  assertion  g€o4* 
which  is  but  doing  justice  to  my  country :  part  cf 
which  honour  will  reflect  on  your  Lordship,  whose 
thoughts  are  always  just ;  your  nuitibers  harmo* 

'  i.  e.  censured.     So,  in  As  you  like  it  : 
" my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, — .** 

Again,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing  : 

**  Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much ;  but  he'll 
be  meet  with  you." 

*  Our  author  did  not  execute  this  scheme,  at  which,  I 
think,  he  has  hinted  in  another  place. 
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nious^  your  words  chosen,  your  expressions  strong 
aii4  inanly,  your  verse  flowing,  and  your  turns  as 
hippy  as  they  are  easy.  If  you  would  set  us 
more  copies,  your  examjde  would  make  all  precepts 
needless.  In  the  mean  time,  that  little  you  have 
written  is  owned,  and  that  particularly  by  tho 
poets,  (who  are  a  nation  not  over-lavish  of  praise 
to  their  contemporaries,)  as  a  principal  ornament 
of  our  language ;  but  the  sweetest  essences  are 
always  confined  in  the  smallest  glasses. 

When  I  speak  of  your  Lordship,  it  is  never  a 
digression,  and  therefore  I  need  beg  no  pardon 
for  it ;  but  take  up  Segrais  where  I  left  him ;  and 
shall  use  him  less  often  than  I  have  occasion  for 
liiin^  For  his  Preface  is  a  perfect  piece  of  criti* 
cism,  full  and  clear,  and  digested  into  an  exact 
method ;  mine  is  loose,  and,  as  I  intended  it,  epis«- 
toiary.  Yet  I  dwell  on  many  things  which  he 
durst  not  touch  ;  for  it  is  dangerous  to  offend  an 
wbitrary  master ;  and  every  patron  who  has  the 
power  of  Augustus,  has  not  his  clemency.  la 
abort,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  translate  him,  be* 
cause  I  would  bring  you  somewhat  of  my  own. 
His  notes  and  observations  on  every  book  are  of 
the  same  excellency ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I 
omit  the  greater  part. 

He  takes  no  notice  that  Virgil  is  arraigned  fat 
placing  piety  before  valour,  and  making  that  piety 
the  chief  character  of  his  hero.  I  have  said 
already  from  Bossu,  that  a  poet  is  not  obliged  to 
make  his  hero  a  virtuous  man ;  therefore  neither 
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Homer  nor  Tasso  are  to  be  blamed  for  giviog 
what  predominant  quality  they  pleased  to  their 
first  character.  But  Virgil,  who  designed  to  ibnn 
a  perfect  prince,  and  would  insinuate  that  Au- 
gustus, whom  he  calls  ^neas  in  his  poem,  was 
truly  such,  found  himself  obliged  to  make  him 
without  blemish, — ^thoroughly  virtuous:  and  a 
thorough  virtue  both  begins  and  ends  in  pie^. 
Tasso,  without  question,  observed  this  before  me ; 
and  therefore  split  his  hero  in  two :  he  gave  God- 
frey piety,  and  Rinaldo  fortitude,  for  their  chief 
qualities  or  manners.  Homer,  who  had  chosen 
another  moral,  makes  both  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles  vicious ;  for  his  design  was,  to  instruct  in 
virtue,  by  shewing  the  defonnity  of  vice.  I  avoid 
repetition  of  that  I  have  said  above.  What  follows 
is  translated  literally  from  Segrais. 

"  Virgil  had  considered,  that  the  greatest  virtues 
of  Augustus  consisted  in  the  perfect  art  of  govern- 
ing his  people,  which  caused  him  to  reign  for 
more  than  forty  years  in  great  felicity.  He  con- 
sidered that  his  emperor  was  valiant,  civil,  popu- 
lar, eloquent,  politick,  and  religious :  he  has  given 
all  these  qualities  to  ^neas.  But  knowing  that 
piety  alone  comprehends  the  whde  duty  of  man 
towards  the  gods,  towards  his  country,  and  towards 
his  relations,  he  judged  that  this  ought  to  be  his 
first  character,  whom  he  would  set  for  a  pattern  of 
perfection.  In  reality,  they  who  believe  that  the 
praises  which  arise  from  valour  are  superior  to 
those  which  proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have 
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dot  considered^  as  they  ought,  that  valour,  desti- 
tute of  other  virtues,  cannot  render  a  man  worthy 
of  any  true  esteem.  That  quality,  which  signifies 
no  more  than  an  intrepid  courage,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  many  others  which  are  good,  and  ac- 
ocmipanied  with  many  which  are  ill.  A  man  may 
be  very  valiant,  and  yet  impious  and  vicious ;  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  piety,  which  excludes 
all  ill  qualities,  and  comprehends  even  valour 
itself^  with  all  other  qualities  which  are  good. 
Can  we,  for  example,  give  the  praise  of  valour  to 
a  man  who  should  see  his  gods  profaned,  and 
should  want  the  courage  to  defend  them  ?  to  a 
man  who  should  abandon  his  father,  or  desert  his 
King,  in  his  last  necessity  ?" 

Thus  far  Segrais,  in  giving  the  preference  to 
piety,  before  valour  :  I  will  now  follow  him^  where 
be  considers  this  valour,  or  intrepid  courage,  singly 
in  itself;  and  this  also  Virgil  gives  to  his  ^Sneas^ 
and  that  in  a  heroical  degree. 

Having  first  concluded  that  our  poet  did  for  the 
best,  in  taking  the  first  character  of  his  hero  from 
that  essential  virtue  on  which  the  rest  depend,  he 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  in  the  ten  years*  war  of 
Troy  he  was  considered  as  the  second  champion 
of  his  country,  allowing  Hector  the  first  place ; 
and  this,  even  by  the  confession  of  Homer,*  who 
took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own  country- 
men, the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the  Trojan 
chiefs.     But  Virgil  (whom  Segrais  forgot  to  cite,) 

•  Iliad,  f.  513.     Cf.  Iliad,  f.  467,  468. 
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makes  Diomcde  give  him  *  a  higher  character  lor 
strength  &nd  courage.  His  testimony  is  this,  in 
the  eleventh  book : 

Stedmus  tela  aspera  contra^ 

Contulimusqiu  mantis:  experto  crediU^  quanims 
In  clypeum  adsurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam. 
Si  duo  praterea  tales  Idaa  tulisset 
Terra  viros^  ultro  Inachias  venisset  ad  urbes 
Dardanus,  et  versis  lugeret  Graciafatis. 
Quicqmd  apud  dura  cessatum  est  mctma  Troja^ 
Hectoris  jEneaque  manu  victoria  Grajum 
Hasit ;  et  in  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum. 
Ambo  animis,  ambo  insignes  prastaniibus  armis  : 
Hie  pietate  prior. 

I  give  not  here  my  translation  of  these  verses, 
though  I  think  I  have  not  ill  succeeded  in  them ; 
because  your  Lordship  is  so  great  a  master  of  the 
original,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  desire  you  should 
see  Virgil  and  me  so  near  together.  But  yoa 
may  please,  my  Lord,  to  take  notice,  that  the 
Latin  author  refines  upon  the  Greek;  and  insi- 
nuates, that  Homer  had  done  his  hero  wrong,  in 
giving  the  advantage  of  the  duel  to  his  own 
countryman,  though  Diomedes  was  manifestly  the 
second  champion  of  the  Grecians :  and  Ulysses 
preferred  him  before  Ajax,  when  he  chose  him  for 
the  companion  of  his  nightly  expedition  ;  for  he 
had  a  headpiece  of  his  own,  and  wanted  only  the 

*  This  surely  is  very  ill  expressed.  He  means,  that 
Virgil  gives  him,  jEneaSy  (who  is  not  the  person  last 
mentioned,)  a  higher  character  for  strength  and  courage, 
(not  than  Hector^  as  the  reader  would  naturally  suppose, 
but)  than  Homer  gives  /Eneas. 
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fortitude  of  another  to  bring  him  off  with  safety^ 
and  that  he  might  compass  his  design  with  honour. 
The  French  translator  thus  proceeds  ;  "  They 
who  accuse  iEneas  for  want  of  courage,  either 
understand  not  Virgil^  or  have  read  him  slightly ; 
otlierwise  they  would  not  raise  an  objection  so  easy 
to  be  answered/*  Hereupon  he  gives  so  many  in- 
stances of  the  hero's  valour^  that  to  repeat  th^ 
after  him  would  tire  your  Lordship,  and  put  me  to 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  transcribing  the  greatest 
part  of  the  three  last  ^neids.  In  short,  fnore 
could  not  be  expected  from  an  Amadis,  a  Sir 
Lancelot,  or  the  whole  Round  T^ble,  than  he  per- 
fianns.  Proxima  qii^qw  metit  gladio^  is  the  perfect 
account  of  a  knight-errant.  If  it  be  replied,  con- 
tinues Segrais,  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
undertake  and  achieve  such  hardy  e^^ferprizes^ 
because  he  wore  enchanted  arms,  that  accusation^ 
in  the  first  place,  must  fall  on  Homer,  ere  it  can 
reach  Virgil.  Achilles  was  as  well  provided  with 
them  as  iSneas,  though  he  was  invulnerable 
without  them;  and  Ariosto,  the  two  Tassos^ 
(Bernardo,  and  Torquato,)  even  our  own  Spencer, 
in  a  word,  all  modern  poets,  have  copied  Homer 
ai  well  as  Virgil :  he  is  neither  the  first  nor  last, 
but  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  therefore  is  safe,  if 
they  are  so.  Who  knows,  says  Segrais,  but  that 
his  fated  armour  was  only  an  allegorical  defence, 
and  signified  no  more,  than  that  he  was  under 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  gods  ?  bom,  as  the 
astrologers  will  tell   us  out  of  Virgil,  (whp  was 
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well  versed  in  the  Chaldean  mysteries,)  under  the 
favourable  influence  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Sun. 
But  I  insist  not  on  this,  because  I  know  you  bdieve 
not  there  is  such  an  art ;  though  not  only  Horace 
and  Persius,  but  Augustus  himself,  thought  other- 
wise.^ But  in  defence  of  Virgil,  I  dare  positively 
say,  that  he  has  been  more  cautious  in  this  par- 
ticular, than  either  his  predecessor  or  his  de- 
scendants. For  iEneas  was  actually  wounded  in 
the  twelfth  of  the  ^Eneis,  though  he  had  the  same 
godsmith '  to  forge  his  arms,  as  had  Achilles.  It 
seems  he  was  no  war  luck  ^  as  the  Scots  commonly 
call  such  men,  who,  they  say,  are  iron-firee,  or 
lead-free.  Yet  after  this  experiment  that  his  arms 
were  not  impenetrable,  when  he  was  cured  indeed 
by  his  mother's  help,  because  he  was  that  day  to 
conclude  ^e  war  by  the  death  of  Turnus,  the 
poet  durst  not  carry  the  miracle  too  far,  and  re- 
store him  wholly  to  his  former  vigour :  he  was 
still  too  weak  to  overtake  his  enemy ;  yet  we  see 
with  what  courage  he  attacks  Turnus,  when  he 
faces,  and  renews  the  combat.  I  need  say  no 
more,  for  Virgil  defends  himself,  without  needing 
my  assistance ;  and  proves  his  hero  truly  to  de- 
serve that  name.     He  was  not  then  a  second-rate 

^  As  did  our  author  himself. 

'  Our  author  has  again  used  this  extraordinary  com* 
pound,  which  I  believe  was  of  his  own  coinage,  in 
Absalom  and  Aciutophel  : 

•'  Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size, 
"  T\\2X  godsmiths  could  produce,  or  priests  devise." 
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champion^  as  they  would  have  him,  who  think 
fortitude  the  first  virtue  in  a  hero. 

But  being  beaten  from  this  hold,  they  will  not 
yet  allow  him  to  be  valiant;  because  he  wept 
more  often,  as  they  think,  than  well  becomes  a 
man  of  courage. 

In  the  first  place,  if  tears  are  arguments  of 
cowardice,  what  shall  I  say  of  Homer's  hero  ?  Shall 
Achilles  pass  for  timorous,  because  he  wept,  and 
wept  on  less  occasions  than  ^Eneas  ?  Herein 
Virgil  must  be  granted  to  have  excelled  his  master. 
For  once  both  heroes  are  described,  lamenting 
their  lost  loves  :  Briseis  was  taken  away  by  force 
fiom  the  Grecians,  Creusa  was  lost  for  ever  to  her 
husband.  But  Achilles  went  roaring  along  the 
8alt-sea^hore,  and,  like  a  booby,  was  complaining 
to  his  mother,  when  he  should  have  revenged  his 
injury  by  arms :  ^neas  took  a  nobler  course ; 
for  having  secured  his  father  and  his  son,  he  re- 
peated all  his  former  dangers,  to  have  found  his 
wife,  if  she  had  been  above  ground.  And  here 
your  Lordship  may  observe  the  address  of  Virgil ; 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  this  passage  was  related 
with  all  these  tender  circumstances,  -^neas  told 
it ;  Dido  heard  it.  That  he  had  been  so  affec- 
tionate a  husband,  was  no  ill  argument  to  the 
coming  dowager,  that  he  might  prove  as  kind  to 
her.  Virgil  has  a  thousand  secret  beauties,  though 
I  have  not  leisure  to  remark  them. 

Segrais,  on  this  subject  of  a  hero's  shedding 
tears,  observes,  that  historians  commend  Alexander 
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for  weeping,  when  he  read  the  mighty  aetiom  of 
Achilles ;  and  Julius  Cassar  is  likewise  pfHifie4> 
when,  out  of  the  same  noble  envy^  he  wept  at  the 
victories  of  Alexander.  But  if  we  observe  morQ 
elosely,  we  shall  find,  that  the  tears  of  .^liieas 
were  always  on  a  laudable  occasicm.  Thus  htt 
weeps  out  of  compassion  and  tenderness  of  nature^ 
when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage  he  beholds  ths 
pictures  of  his  friends,  who  sacrificed  their  livoi 
in  defence  of  their  countiy.  He  deploves  the 
lamentable  end  of  his  pilot,  Palinuru9 ;  the  mif 
timely  death  of  young  Pallas,  his  confederate;  aiut 
the  rest,  which  I  omit.  Yet  even  for  these  tcar^ 
his  wretched  criticks  dare  condemn  him*  Th^ 
make  JEneas  little  better  than  a  kind  of  St 
Swithin  hero,*  always  raining.  One  of  theia 
censors'  is  bold  enough  to  argue  him  of  cowardici^ 
when  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  he  not  only 
weeps,  but  trembles,  at  an  approaching  storm : 

ExUmplo  jEnta  solvuniurfrigore  membra  : 
Ingermt^  et  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palmas^  &c. 

But  to  this  I  have  answered  formerly,  that  hif 
fear  was  not  for  himself,  biit  for  his  people.  ♦  And 
who  can  give  a  sovereign  a  better  commendation, 
or  recommend  a  hero  more  to  the  affection  of  the 
reader?    They  were  threatened  with  a  tempest, 

*  The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  if  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin'l 
day,  (July  15th,)  it  will  continue  to  rain  for  forty  dayi 
ftfterwards. 

J  St.  Evremont. 

4  See  what  our  author  has  already  said  on  this  subject, 
p.  69. 
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and  he  wept ;  he  was  promised  Italy,  and  therefore 
he  prayed  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  promise; 
all  this  in  the  beginning  of  a  storm ;  therefore  he 
shewed  the  more  early  piety,  and  the  quicker  sense 
ef  compassion.  Thus  much  I  have  urged  elso^ 
H^ere  in  the  defence  of  Virgil ;  *  and  since,  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Moyle,  a  young  gentleman 
whom  I  can  never  sufficiently  commend/  that 
the  ancients  accounted  drowning  an  accursed 
(featfa.  So  that  if  we  grant  him  to  have  been 
aftaid,  he  had  just  occasion  for  that  fear^  both  in 
relation  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects.  I  think 
our  adversaries  can  carry  this  argument  no  farther, 
unless  they  tell  us  that  he  ought  to  have  had  more 
confidence  in  the  promise  of  the  gods.  But  how 
was  he  assured  that  he  ha4  understood  their  oracles 
aright  ?  Helenus  might  be  mistaken ;  Phcebus 
might  speak  doubtfully ;  even  his  mother  might 
flatter  him,  that  he  might  prosecute  his  voyage, 
which  if  It  succeeded  happily,  he  should  be  the 
founder  of  an  empire :  for  that  she  herself  was 
doubtful  of  his  fortune,  is  apparent  by  the  address 
she  made  to  Jupiter  on  his  behalf.  To  which  the 
god  makes  answer  in  these  words : 

Pane  rrutu^  Cytherea^  manent  immota  tuorum 
Fata  tibi;  etc. 

Notwithstanding  which,  the  goddess,  though  com- 
forted, was  not  assured ;  for  even  after  this,  through 

*  See  p.  69, 

*  See  p.  382. 
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the  course  of  the  whole  ^neis,  she  still  ap- 
prehends the  interest  which  Juno  might  make 
with  Jupiter  against  her  son.  For  it  was  a  moot 
point  in  heaven^  whether  he  could  alter  &te  or 
not ;  and  indeed  some  passages  in  Virgil  would 
make  us  suspect  that  he  was  of  opinion^  Jupiter 
might  defer  fate,  though  he  could  not  alter  it 
For  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  book,  he  intiOr 
duces  Juno  begging  for  the  life  of  Tumus^  and 
flattering  her  husband  with  the  power  of  changii^ 
destiny : — tua,  qui  potesy  orsa  reftectas  P  To  which 
he  graciously  answers : 

Si  mora  prasmtis  leti,  Umpusque  caduco 
Oratur  juveni^  meque  hoc  ita  ponere  sends ^ 
TolUfuga  Tumum,  atqtu  instantibus  eriptfahs. 
Hactenus  indulsisse  vacat.    Sin  aUxor  istis 
Sub  precibus  venia  uUa  lately  totumque  moveri 
Mutative  putas  bellum^  spes  pascis  inaneis. 

But  that  he  could  not  alter  those  decrees^  the 
King  of  Gods  himself  confesses,  in  the  book  above 
cited,  when  he  comforts  Hercules,  for  the  death 
of  Pallas,  who  had  invoked  his  aid,  before  he  threw 
his  lance  at  Turnus  : 

Troja  sub  numibus  altis 


Tot  nati  ceddere  deum  ;  qvin  ocddit  una 
SarptdoUy  mea  progenies  ;  etiam  sua  Tumum 
Fata  vocant^  metasque  dot  pervenit  ad  avi. 

Where  he  plainly  acknowledges,  that  he  could 

'  These  words  do  not  precede,  but   follow,  the  gra- 
cious speech  of  Jupiter.     Vid.  iENEiD.  X.  63a. 
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not  save  his  own  son^  or  prevent  the  death  which 
be  foresaw.  Of  his  power  to  defer  the  blow^  I 
once  occasionally  discoursed  with  that  excellent 
person.  Sir  Robert  Howard/  who  is  better  con- 
versant than  any  man  that  I  know,  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoicks ;  and  he  set  me  right,  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  philosophers  and  poets,  that 
Jupiter  could  not  retard  the  effects  of  fate,  even 
for  a  moment*  For  when  I  cited  Virgil,  as  fa- 
ipouring  the  contrary  opinion  in  that  verse, 

Tollefuga  Turnum^  aique  instantibus  eripefatis^ 

be  replied,  and  I  think  with  exact  judgment,  that 
when  Jupiter  gave  Juno  leave  to  withdraw  Tumus 
from  the  present  danger,  it  was  because  he  cer- 
tainly foreknew  that  his  fatal  hour  was  not  come ; 
that  it  was  in  destiny  for  Juno  at  that  time  to  save 
bim ;  and  that  himself  obeyed  destiny,  in  giving 
ber  that  leave. 

I  need  say  no  more  in  justification  of  our  heroes 
courage ;  and  am  much  deceived  if  he  ever  be 
attacked  on  this  side  of  his  character  again.  But 
be  is  arraigned  with  more  shew  of  reason  by  the 
ladies,  who  will  make  a  numerous  party  against 
bim,  for  being  false  to  love,  in  forsaking  Dido. 
And  I  cannot  much  blame  them  ;  for  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  an  ill  precedent  for  their  gallants  to 
follow.  Yet  if  I  can  bring  him  off  with  flying 
colours,  they  may  learn  experience  at  her  cost ; 

•  Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  155. 
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of  the  eavt,  call  it  tnatmgt,  of  enjoymetit  only, 
Ht  ^tniB  no  longer  free  to  take  or  leave ;  he  hid 
htcepttd  the  favour,  and  was  obliged  to  be  cx>n<>- 
tffcant,  if  he  would  be  gratfefuL 

My  Lord,  I  have  set  this  Argument  in  the  boa 
llglit  I  can,  that  the  ladies  may  not  thitik  I  wtiu 
hodty ;  and  perhaps  it  may  happen  to  tne,  at  it 
did  to  Doctor  Cudwoirth,  who  has  ntised  such 
itftmg  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
jhfovidence,^  that  many  think  he  has  not  answendd 
tiieiki.  You  may  please  at  least  to  bear  the  $A*^ 
verse  party,  Segrais  pleads  for  Virgil,  that  no  hsfy 
than  an  absolute  command  from  Jupiter  could 
excuse  this  insensibility  of  the  hero,  and  this 
dbnipt  departure,  which  looks  so  like  extreme 
ingratitude  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  wisdy 
to  remember  you,  that  Virgil  had  made  [nety  the 
firBt  character  of  iSneias ;  and  this  being  allowed, 
at  I  am  afraid  it  must,  he  Was  obliged,  antecedent 
to  all  other  considerations,  to  search  an  asylum 
for  his  gods  in  Italy ;  for  those  very  gods,  I  say, 
wlio  had  promised  to  his  race  the  universal  em- 
pire. Could  a  pious  man  dispense  with  the  com- 
i&«ids  of  Jupiter,  to  satisfy  his  passion,  or, — take 
it  in  the  strongest  sense, — to  comply  with  the 
obligations  of  his  gratitude  ?  Religion,  it  is  true, 
must  have  moral  honesty  for  its  groundwork,  or 
we  shall  be  apt  to  suspect  its  truth  ;  but  an  im- 

^  Dr.  ftalph  Cudworth,  Master  of  Christ's  College  iii 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  The  True  Intellectual 
ISVSTEM  OF  THE  UniVerse,  fol.  1678 ;  the  woik  here 
alluded  to. 
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mediate  revelation  dispenses  with  all  duties  of 
morality.    All  casuists  agree,  that  theft  is  a  farcidb 
of  the  moral   law ;  yet  if  I  might  presume   to 
mingle  things  sacred  with  pro&ne^  the  Israelites 
only   spoiled  the  Egyptians,  not  robbed   them; 
because  the  propriety  was  transferred  by  a  revda* 
tion  to  their  lawgiver.     I  confess  Dido  was  a 
very  infidel  in  this  point ;  for  she  would  not  be- 
lieve, as  Virgil  makes  her  say,  that  ever  Ju[Hter 
would  send  Mercury  on  such  an  immoral  ernmd. 
But  this  needs  no  answer,  at  least  no  more  than 
Virgil  gives  it : 

Fata  obstante  pUcidasque  viri  Deus  otsiruil  aures* 

This  notwithstanding,  as  Segrais  confesses,  he 
might  have  shewn  a  little  more  sensibility,  when 
he  left  her ;  for  that  had  been  according  to  bis 
character. 

But  let  Virgil  answer  for  himself  He  still  loved 
her,  and  struggled  with  his  inclinations  to  obey 
the  gods : 

'    '  curam  sub  cordt  prtmtbat^ 
Multa  gemens,  magnoque  animum  labefactus  amore.  * 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humanly  speaking, 
I  doubt  there  was  a  fault  somewhere ;  and  Jupiter 
is  better  able  to  bear  the  blame,  than  either  Virgil 
or  ^neas.  The  poet,  it  seems,  had  found  it  out, 
and  therefore  brings  the  deserting  hero  and  the 
forsaken  lady  to  meet  together  in  the  lower  re- 
gions ;  where  he  excuses  himself^  when  it  is  too 

*  Our  author  still  quotes  from  memory.    These  two 
lines  are  in  different  parts  of  the  fourth  iEneid. 
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late^  and  accordingly  she  will  take  no  satisfaction^ 
nor  so  much  as  hear  him.  Now  Segrais  is  forced 
to  abandon  his  defence^  and  excuses  his  author  by 
sayings  that  the  JEvieis  is  an  imperfect  work^  and 
that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  review- 
ing it ;  and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemned  it 
to  the  fire:'  though  at  the  same  time^  his  two 
translators  must  acknowledge  that  the  sixth  book 
js  tb^  most  correct  of  the  whole  ^neis.  O^  how 
convenient  is  a  machine  sometimes  in  a  heroick 
poem!  ThisofMercury  is  plainly  one;  and  Virgil 
was  constrained  to  use  it  here^  or  the  honesty  of 
his  hero  would  be  ill  defended.  And  the  fair  sex^ 
however,  if  they  had  the  deserter  in  their  power, 
would  certainly  have  shewn  him  no  more  mercy 
than  the  Bacchanals  did   Orpheus :  *   for  if  too 

'  If  this  story  depended  only  on  the  testimony  of 
Donatus,  it  might  well  be  questioned ;  but  we  have 
higher  and  much  better  authority  for  its  truth,  that  of 
the  elder  Pliny :  "  D.  Augustus  carmina  Virgilii  cremari 
contra  testament!  ejus  verecundiam,  vetuit;  majusque 
ita  vati  testimonium  contigit,  quam  si  ipse  s«a  probasset/* 
Hist.  Nat.  vii.  30.  See  also  Aul.  Gel.  xvii.  lo. 
Macrob.  Saturnal.  i.  34. 

**  It  is  difficulty  (says  Pope,)  to  find  out  any  fault  in 
Virgil's  Eclogues  or  Georgicks.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  any  in  his  iEneid,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt."     Spence's  Anecdotes. 

*  The  fable  is,  that  Orpheus  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  Bacchanals  of  Thrace,  while  they  were  celebrating 
their  orgies,  and  that  they  threw  his  head  and  lyre  into 
the  river  Hebrus,  in  revenge  for  the  aversion  which  he 

vol..  III.  I  I 
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much  constancy  may  be  a  fault  sometimes,  then 
want  of  constancy^  and  ingratitude  after  the  last 
fevour,  is  a  crime  that  never  will  be  forgiven. 
But  of  machines,  more  in  their  proper  placCi 
where  I  shall  shew  with  how  much  judgment 
they  have  been  used  by  Virgil ;  and  in  the  men 
time,  pass  to  another  article  of  his  defence  on  the 
present  subject ;  where,  if  I  cannot  clear  the 
hero,  I  hope  at  least  to  bring  off  the  poet ;  for 
here  I  must  divide  their  causes.  Let  ^neas  trust 
to  his  machine,  which  will  only  help  to  break  his 
fall ;  but  the  address  is  incomparable.  Plato,  who 
borrowed  so  much  from  Homer,  and  yet  con- 
cluded for  the  banishment  of  all  poets,  would  at 
least  have  rewarded  Virgil,  before  he  sent  him  into 
exile.  But  I  go  farther,  and  say,  that  be  ought 
to  be  acquitted  ;  and  deserved,  beside,  the  bounty 
of  Augustus,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman 
people.  If  after  this,  the  ladies  will  stand  out,  let 
them  remember,  that  the  Jury  is  not  all  agreed ; 
for  Octavia  was  of  his  party,  and  was  of  the  first 
quality  in  Rome :  she  was  also  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  sixth  iEneid,  and  we  know  not 
that  she  condemned  JEneas ;  but  we  are  sure  she 
presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  elegy  on  her 
son,  Marcellus.  * 

shewed  to  all  women,  after  the  loss  of  Eurydice.  ViRC. 
Georg.  iv.  516 — 527.  Others  say,  that  the  Msnadet 
were  provoked  by  his  having  sung  the  praises  of  all  the 
gods  except  Bacchus. 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  from  Seneca,  in  p.  347,  n*  6» 
which  renders  this  tale  at  least  extremely  doubtful. 
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But  let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons  which 
Virgil  had  for  thus  framing  this  noble  episode, 
wherein  the  whole  passion  of  love  is  more  exactly 
described  than  in  any  other  poet.  Love  was  the 
theme  of  his  fourth  book ;  and  though  it  is*  the 
shortest  of  the  whole  iEneis,  yet  there  he  has 
given  its  beginning,  its  progress,  its  traverses, 
and  its  conclusion ;  and  had  exhausted  so  entirely 
this  subject,  that  he  could  resume  it  but  very 
slightly  in  the  eight  ensuing  books. 

She  was  wanned  with  the  graceful  appearance 
of  the  hero  ;  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  of 
decency,  but  conversation  blew  them  up  into  a 
flame.  Then  she  was  forced  to  make  a  confident 
of  her,  whom  she  best  might  trust,  her  own  sister, 
who  approves  the  passion,  and  thereby  augments 
it ;  then  succeeds  her  publick  owning  it ;  and 
after  that,  the  consummation.  Of  Venus  and 
Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  say  nothing ;  for 
they  were  all  machining  work.  But  possession 
having  cooled  his  love,  as  it  increased  her*s,  she 
soon  perceived  the  change,  or  at  least  grew  suspi- 
cious of  a  change :  this  suspicion  soon  turned  to 
jealousy,  and  jealousy  to  rage ;  then  she  disdains 
and  threatens,  and  again  is  humble,  and  entreats  : 
and,  nothing  availing,  despairs,  curses,  and  at  last 
becomes  her  own  executioner.  See  here  the 
whole  process  of  that  passion,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added.  I  dare  go  no  farther,  lest  I  should 
lose  the  connection  of  my  discourse. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study  its 
benefit  and  its  glory  ;  to  be  interessed  in  its  con- 
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corns,  is  natural  to  all  men,  and  is  indeed  our  cxnn- 
mon  duty.  A  poet  makes  a  farther  step  for  endea* 
vouring  to  do  honour  to  it.  It  is  allowable  in  him 
even  to  be  partial  in  its  cause ;  for  he  is  not  tied 
to  truth,  or  fettered  by  the  laws  of  history.  Ho- 
mer and  Tasso  are  justly  praised  for  choosing 
their  heroes  out  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  Virpl,  in- 
deed, made  his  a  Trojan,  but  it  was  to  derive  the 
Romans  and  his  own  Augustus  from  him  :  but  all 
the  three  poets  are  manifestly  partial  to  their 
heroes,  in  favour  of  their  country.  For  Dares 
Phrygius  reports  of  Hector,  that  he  was  slain 
cowardly  ;  JEneas,  according  to  the  best  account, 
slew  not  Mezenteus,  but  was  slain  by  him  ;  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Italy  tell  us  little  of  that  Rinaldo 
d*£ste,  who  conquers  Jerusalem  in  Tasso.  He 
might  be  a  chaippion  of  the  church  ;  but  we  know 
not  that  he  was  so  much  as  present  at  the  siege. 
To  apply  this  to  Virgil ;  he  thought  himself  en- 
gaged in  honour  to  espouse  the  cause  and  quanel 
of  his  country  against  Carthage.  He  knew  he 
could  not  please  the  Romans  better,  or  oblige  them 
more  to  patronize  his  poem,  than  by  disgracing 
the  foundress  of  that  city.  He  shews  her  un- 
gratefiil  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband; 
doting  on  a  stranger;  enjoyed,  and  afterwards 
forsaken  by  him.  This  was  the  original,  says  be, 
of  the  immortal  hatred  betwixt  the  two  rival  na- 
tions. It  is  true,  he  colours  the  felsehood  <^ 
JEneas  by  an  express  command  from  Jupiter  to 
forsake  the  queen,  who  had  obliged  him  :  but  he 
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knew  the  Romans  were  to  be  his  readers,  and 
them  he  bribed,  perhaps  at  the  expence  of  his 
heio*s  honesty ;  but  he  gained  his  cause,  however^ 
as  pleading  before  corrupt  judges.  They  were 
content  to  see  their  founder  &lse  to  love,  for  still 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  amour.  It  was  their 
enemy  whom  he  forsook,  and  she  might  have 
Ibrsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got  the  start  of  her : 
she  had  already  forgotten  her  vows  to  her  Sichasus; 
and  varium  et  mutahile  semper  femmaj  is  the  sharpest 
satire  in  the  fewest  words  that  ever  was  made  on 
womankind ;  for  both  the  adjectives  are  neuter^ 
and  animal  must  be  understood,  to  make  them 
grammar.  Virgil  does  well  to  put  those  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Mercury :  if  a  god  had  not 
spckcn  them,  neither  durst  he  have  written  them, 
nor  I  translated  them.  Yet  the  deity  was  forced 
to  come  twice  on  the  same  errand ;  and  the  second 
time,  as  much  a  hero  as  i^neas  was,  he  frighted 
him.  It  seems,  he  feared  not  Jupiter  so  much  as 
Dido.  For  your  Lordship  may  observe,  that  as 
much  intent  as  he  was  upon  his  voyage,  yet  he 
still  delayed  it,  till  the  messenger  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  plainly,  that  if  he  weighed  not  anchor  in 
the  night,  the  queen  would  be  with  him  in  the 
morning ;  notunique  furens  quid  femna  fossii :  she 
was  injured,  she  was  revengeful,  she  was  power- 
ful. The  poet  had  likewise  before  hinted,  that 
die  people  were  naturally  perfidious  ;  for  he  gives 
their  .character  in  the  queen,  and  makes  a  proverb 
q{  Punica  fdesj  many  ages  before  it  was  invented. 
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Thus  I  hope,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  made  good 
my  promise,  and  justified  the  poet,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  false  knight.  And  sure  a  poet  is  as 
much  privileged  to  lie  as  an  ambassador,  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  country ;  at  least  as  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  has  defined.  * 

.  This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  defence  of  the 
famous  anachronism,  in  making  i^neas  and  Dido 
contemporaries;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  beio 
lived  almost  two  hundred  years  before  the  building 
of  Carthage.  One  who  imitates  Boccalini,  says, 
that  Virgil  was  accused  before  Apollo  fi^r  this 
errour.  The  god  soon  found  that  he  was  not  able 
to  defend  his  favourite  by  reason,  for  the  case  was 
clear :  he  therefore  gave  this  middle  sentence  ;— 

^  '*  Legatus  est  vir  tonus ^  peregre  missus  ad  maUunthim 
reipublica  causa;''  a  sentence  which  Sir  Henry  wrote  in 
the  Album  of  Christopher  Flecamore,  as  he  passed  through 
Germany,  when  he  went  as  Ambassador  to  Venice. 
These  words,  says  his  biographer,  Isaac  Walton,  "  he 
could  have  been  content  should  have  been  thus  Eng- 
lished: An  Ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country:  but  the  word  MKuft- 
endum  not  admitting  of  a  double  meaning,  like  He.  (whidi 
at  that  time  signified  to  sojourn,  as  well  as  to  utter  crimi- 
nal falshood,)  this  pleasantry  brought  my  Lord  Ambas- 
sador into  some  trouble ;  Jasper  Scioppius,  a  Romanist, 
about  eight  years  afterwards,  asserting  in  one  of  his 
works,  that  this  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the 
religion  professed  by  King  James,  and  those  whom  he 
employed  as  his  representatives  in  foreign  countries.  Sec 
the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  p.  38.  edit.  1670. 
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that  any  thing  might  be  allowed  to  his  son^  Virgil^ 
on  the  account  of  his  other  merits  ;  that  being  a 
monarch,   he  had  a  dispensing  power^  and  par- 
doned him.     But  that  this  special  act  of  grace 
might  never  be  drawn  into  example,  or  pleaded  by 
his  puny  successors,  in  justification  of  their  igno- 
rance, he  decreed  for  the  future, — ^no  poet  should 
presume  to  make  a  lady  die  for  love  t>vo  hundred 
ye«*s  before  her  birth.     To  moralize  this  story, 
Virgil  is  the  Apollo,    who   has   this  dispensing 
power.     His  great  judgment  made  the  laws  of 
poetry,  but  he  never  made  himself  a  slave  to  them : 
chronology  at  best  is  but  a  cobweb  law,  and  he 
broke  through  it  with  his  weight.  ,  They  who  will 
imitate  him  wisely,  must  choose  as   he  did,  an 
obscure  and  a  remote  era,  where  they  may  invent 
at  pleasure,  and  not  be  easily  contradicted.    Nei- 
ther he,  nor  the  Romans,  had  ever  read  the  Bible^ 
by  which  only  his  false  computation  of  times  can 
be  made  out  against  him  :  this  Segrais  says  in  his 
defence,  and  proves  it  from  his  learned  friend, 
Bochartus,  whose  letter  on  this  subject  he  has 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  /Eneid  ;  to  which 
I  refer  your  Lordship  and  the  reader.     Yet  the 
credit  of  Virgil  was  so  great,  that  he  made  this 
fidble  of  his  own  invention  *  pass  for  an  authentick 
history,  or  at  least  as  credible  as  any  thing  in 
Homer.    Ovid  takes  it  up  after  him,  even  in  the 
same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  of  Vir- 
gil's new-created  Dido  ;  dictates  a  letter  for  her 
just  before  her  death,  to  the  ingrateful  fugitive ; 
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and  very  unluckily  for  himself,  is^  for  measuring  a 
sword  with  a  man  so  much  superior  in  force  to 
him  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  I  may  be  judge 
of  this,  because  I  have  translated  both.  The 
famous  author  of  The  Abt  of  Lovs  has  nothing 
of  his  own  ;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater  master 
in  his  own  profession  ;  and  which  is  worse,  im- 
proves nothing  which  he  finds.  Nature  fails  him ; 
and  being  forced  to  his  old  shift,  he  has  recourse 
to  witticism.  This  passes  indeed  with  his  soft 
admirers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil 
in  their  esteem.  But  let  them  like  for  themselves, 
and  not  prescribe  to  others ;  for  our  author  needs 
not  their  admiration. 

The  motive  that  induced  Virgil  to  coin  this 
fable,  I  have  shewed  already ;  and  have  also  begun 
to  shew  that  he  might  make  this  anachronism,^ 

^  The  modern  editions  read,  after  the  second  folio, — 
**  as  for  measuring  a  sword,'*  by  which  the  passage  is 
rendered  nonsense.  The  true  reading  is  found  in  the 
original  copy  of  1697. 

^  Heyne  has  shewn,  that  this  anachronism  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  has  been  commonly  supposed ;  the 
precise  period  when  Carthage  was  founded,  being  itself 
extremely  doubtful :  some  ancient  authorities  placing  its 
foundation  fifty  years,  others  thirty-seven  years,  iefare 
the  destruction  of  Troy ;  others  again  placing  it  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  Troy  was  destroyed ; 
and  others  three  hundred  and  twenty-three.  ••  In  hoc 
itaque  scriptorum  optimorum  dissensu,  (says  this  excel- 
lent critick,)  tantaque  rei  obscuritate,  quis  hoc  a  poeta 
postulet  vel  expectet,   ut    temporum  rationes  subtilius 
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by  superseding  the  mechanick  rules  of  poetry,  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  monarch  may  dispense 
with,  or  suspend  his  own  laws,  when  he  finds  it 
necessary  so  to  do ;  especially  if  those  laws  are 
not  altogether  fundament3d.  Nothing  is  to  be 
called  a  fault  in  poetry,  says  Aristode,  but  what  is 
against  the  art ;  therefore  a  man  may  be  an  admi- 
rable poet,  without  being  an  exact  chronologer. 
Shall  we  dare,  continues  Segrais,  to  condemn 
Virgil,  for  having  made  a  fiction  against  the  order 
of  time,  when  we  commend  Ovid  and  other  poets^ 
who  have  made  many  of  their  fictions  against  the 
order  of  nature  ?  For  what  else  are  the  splendid 
miracles  of  the  Metamorphoses  ?  Yet  these  are 
beautiful,  as  they  are  related  ;  and  have  also  deep 
learning  and  instructive  mythologies  couched  un- 
der them.  But  to  ^ve,  as  Virgil  does  in  this 
^isode,  the  original  caase  of  the  long  wars  be- 
twixt Rome  and  Carthage,  to  draw  truth  out  of 
fiction,  after  so  probable  a  manner,  with  so  much 
beauty,  and  so  much  for  the  honour  of  his  coun- 

quam  ipsi  historici  nonnulli  fecerunt,  subducere  sustineat  ? 
Ultimo  loco  et  illud  monendum,  jam  ante  Virgilium 
amores  Didonis  et  Aeneae  videri  celebratos  fuisse  ab  his- 
toricis  Rom.  Nam  ad  lib.  iv.  682,  Servius  :  *  Vairoo//,  non 
Didonem,  sedAnnam^  amore  Aeneae  imfmlsam  se  super  rogunr 
inierzmisse.*  Cf.  eund.  ad.  v.  4.  Nullam  igitur  in  Di- 
done  ad  Aeneae  aetatem  revocanda  reprehensionis  ma- 
teriam  subesse,  ex  iis  quae  disputata  sunt,  satis  intelligi 
puto."  ExcuRS.  I.  ad  lib.  iv. — ^The  quotation  from 
Varro  shews  that  the  love-adventure  of  iEneas  in  Car- 
thage was  not,  as  our  author  represents  it,  wholly  of  Vir* 
gil't  invention. 
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try,  was  proper  only  to  the  divine  wit  of  M«o ; 
and  Tasso^  in  one  of  his  discourses^  admires  him 
for  this  particularly.  It  is  not  lawful  indeed,  to 
contradict  a  point  of  history  which  is  known  to 
all  the  world ;  as  for  example,  to  make  Hannihal 
and  Scipio  contemporaries  with  Alexander;  but 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a  great  poet  umj 
and  ought  to  feign  such  things  as  he  finds  not 
there,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embeiliah*  tiiat 
subject  which  he  treats.  On  the  other  »de,  the 
pains  and  diligence  of  ill  poets  is  but  thrown 
away,  when  they  want  the  genius  to  invent  and 
feign  agreeably.  But  if  the  fictions  be  deligfatfiil, 
(which  they  always  are,  if  they  be  natural,)  if  they 
be  of  a  piece,  if  the  begiiming,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  be  in  their  due  places,  and  artfully  united 
to  each  other,  such  works  can  never  fsal  of  their 
deserved  success.  And  such  is  Virgil's  episode 
of  Dido  and  ^neas ;  where  the  sourest  critick 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  he  had  deprived  his 
^NEis  of  so  great  an  ornament,  because  he  found 
no  traces  of  it  in  antiquity,  he  had  avoided  their 
unjust  censure,  but  had  wanted  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  his  poem. 

I  shall  say  more  of  this  in  the  next  article  of 
their  charge  against  him,  which  is, — want  of  in- 
vention. In  the  mean  time,  I  may  affirm,  in 
honour  of  this  episode,  that  it  is  not  only  now 
esteemed  the  most  pleasing  entertainment  of  the 
^NEis,  but  was  so  accounted  in  his  own  age,  and 
before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputation  which 
time  has  given  it ;  for  which  I  need  produce  no 
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ether  testimony  than  that  of  Ovid^  his  contem- 
porary: 

Nee  pars  uUa  magis  Ugitur  dt  corpore  toto^ 
Quam  nan  Ugitimofaderejunctus  amor. 

Where  by  the  way,  you  may  observe,  my  Lord, 
that  Ovid  in  those  words,  non  Ugifimo  fmderejunctus 
mmfy  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  a  lawful 
marriage  betwixt  Dido  and  ^neas.  He  was  in 
banishment  when  he  wrote  those  verses,  which  I 
cite  fix)m  his  letter  to  Augustus.  You,  Sir,  saith 
he,  have  sent  me  into  exile  for  writing  my  Abt 
or  LovB,  and  my  wanton  Elegies ;  yet  your  own 
poet  was  happy  in  your  good  graces,  though  he 
brought  Dido  and  ^neas  into  a  cave,  and  left 
them  there  not  over-honestly  together :  may  I  be 
•o  bold  to  ask  your  majesty,  is  it  a  greater  feult  to 
teach  the  art  of  unlawful  love,  than  to  shew  it  in 
the  action  ?  But  was  Ovid,  the  court-poet,  so  bad 
a  courtier,  as  to  find  no  other  plea  to  excuse  him- 
telf,  than  by  a  plain  accusation  of  his  master  ? 
Virgil  confessed  it  was  a  lawful  marriage  betwixt 
the  lovers ;  that  Juno,  the  goddess  of  matrimony, 
had  ratified  it  by  her  presence;  for  it  was  her 
buaness  to  bring  matters  to  that  issue :  that  the 
ceremonies  were  short  we  may  believe,  for  Dido 
was  not  only  amorous,  but  a  widow.  Mercury 
himself,  though  employed  on  a  quite  contrary 
errand,  yet  owns  it  a  marriage  by  an  inuendo,— 
pulchramque  uxoritis  urheni  extruis.  He  calls  ^neas 
not  only  a  husband,  but  upbraids  him  for  being  a 
fond  husband,  as  the  word  tixor'ms  implies.  Now 
mark  a  little,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  why  Virgil 
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is  SO  much  concerned  to  make  this  marriage*  (for 
he  seems  to  be  the  father  of  the  bride  himself^  and 
to  ^ve  her  to  the  bridegroom) ;  it  was  to  make 
way  for  the  divorce  which  he  intended  afterwanU; 
for  he  was  a  finer  flatterer  than  Ovid ;  and  I  more 
than  conjecture^  that  he  had  in  his  eye  the  di- 
vorce, which  not  long  before  had  passed  betwixt 
the  Emperor  and  Scribonia.  ^  He  drew  this  dim- 
ple in  the  cheek  of  ^neas,  to  prove  Augustus  of 
the  same  family,  by  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  same  place. '  Thus,  as  we  say  in  our  home- 
spun English  proverb,  he  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone ;  pleased  the  emperor,  by  giving  him 
the  resemblance  of  his  ancestor,  and  gave  him 
such  a  resemblance  as  was  not  scandalous  in  that 
age  :  for  to  leave  one  wife  and  take  another,  was 
but  a  matter  of  gallantry  at  that  time  of  day 
among  the  Romans.  Neque  lute  m  fteJera  vem, 
is  the  very  excuse  which  ^neas  makes,  when  he 
leaves  his  lady.  I  made  no  such  bargain  with 
you  at  our  marriage,  to  live  always  drudging  on 
at  Carthage ;  my  business  was  Italy,  and  I  never 
made  a  secret  of  it.     If  I  took  my  pleasure,  had 

♦  Here  certainly  our  author  strains  a  point.  Virgiri 
own  testimony  is  against  him.  Nee  conjugis  vnquam 
praUndi  tadas,  says  iEneas  to  Dido. 

■^  Augustus  was  divorced  from  his  second  wife,  Scri- 
bonia,  in  the  year  of  Rome  715,  after  having  lived  widi 
her  about  a  year;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  married 
Livia,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  her  husband,  Tiberius, 
whom  he  compelled  to  resign  her. 

*  See  Heyne't  remark,  p.  488; 
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not  you  your  share  of  it  ?  I  leave  you  free  at  my 
departure,  to  comfort  yourself  with  the  next 
stranger  who  happens  to  be  shipwrecked  on  yovr 
Coast ;  be  as  kind  an  hostess  as  you  have  been  to 
me^  and  you  can  never  fail  of  another  husband? 
In  the  mean  time,  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that 
I  leave  your  shore  unwillingly ;  for  though  Juno 
made  the  marriage,  yet  Jupiter  commands  me  to 
foreake  you.  This  is  the  effect  of  what  he  saith, 
when  it  is  dishonoured  out  of  Latin  verse  into 
English  prose.  If  the  poet  argued  not  aright,  we 
must  pardon  him  for  a  poor  blind  heathen,  who 
knew  no  better  morals. 

I  have  detained  your  Lordship  longer  than  I 
intended  on  this  objection,  which  would  indeed 
weigh  something  in  a  Spiritual  Court ;  but  I  am 
not  to  defend  our  poet  there.  The  next  I  think 
is  but  a  cavil,  though  the  cry  is  great  against  him, 
and  bath  continued  from  the  time  of  Macrobius 
to  this  present  age :  I  hinted  it  before.  They 
lay  no  less  than  want  of  invention  to  his  charge  ; 
a  capital  charge,  I  must  acknowledge :  for  a 
poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies,  and  who 
caimot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing.    That  which  makes  this  accusation  look 

strong^  at  the  first  sight,  is,  that  he  has  borrowed 


*  Both  the  copies  printed  in  our  author's  life-time,  as 
ircU  as  the  modern  editions,  here  read — "  Tliat  which 
makes  this  accusation,  look  so  strange,*'  &c.  It  was 
clearly  an  errour  of  the  press  in  the  first  edition,  which 
Kvas  implicitly  followed  in  all  subsequent.  From  a  pas* 
lage  in  one  of  our  author's  letters »  it  should  seem  that  he 
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SO  many  things  fit>m  Homer,  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
and  others  who  preceded  him.  But  in  the  fint 
place,  if  invention  is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a 
sense,  that  the  matter  of  a  poem  must  be  wholly 
new,  and  that  in  all  its  parts,  then  Scaliger  hath 
made  out,  saith  Segrais,  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer,  than  of 
Virgil.  There  was  not  an  old  woman,  or  almost 
a  child,  but  had  it  in  their  mouths,  before  the 
Greek  poet  or  his  friends  digested  it  into  this 
admirable  order  in  which  we  read  it.  At  this  rate, 
as  Solomon  hath  told  us,  there  is  nothing  new 
beneath  the  sun.  Who  then  can  pass  for  an 
inventor,  if  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  must  be  de- 
prived of  that  glory  ?  Is  Versailles  the  less  a  new 
building,  because  the  architect  of  that  palace  hath 
imitated  others  which  were  built  before  it  ?  Walls, 
doors  and  windows,  apartments,  offices,  rooms  of 
convenience  and  magnificence,  are  in  all  great 
houses.  So  descriptions,  figures,  fables,  and  the 
rest,  must  be  in  all  heroick  poems ;  they  are  the 
common  materials  of  poetry,  furnished  fixwn  the 
magazine  of  nature :  every  poet  hath  as  much 
right  to  them  as  every  man  hath  to  air  or  water : 

Quid  prohibetis  aquas  ?  Usus  communis  aquarum  est. 

did  not  himself  correct  the  proof-sheets  of  his  work,  as  they 
passed  through  the  press  ;  but  having  corrected  such 
errours  as  struck  him,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Virgil, 
left  his  emendations  to  their  fate.  Here,  however,  I 
believe  the  misprint  (for  so  it  must  have  been)  wholly 
escaped  him. — The  same  words  are  more  than  once  con- 
founded in  the  early  editions  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
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But  the  argument  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  tts 
principal  action,  the  oeconomy  and  disposition  of 
jt^«_these  are  the  things  which  distinguish  capia 
fixMH  originals.  The  poet  who  borrows  nothing 
from  others,  is  yet  to  be  bom  ;  he  and  the  Jews' 
Messias  will  come  together.  There  are  parts  of 
the  iEKEis,  which  resemble  some  parts  both  of  the 
luAS  and  of  the  Odtsses  ;  as  for  example,  ^neA 
descended  into  HcU,  and  Ulysses  had  been  there 
before  him  :  JEntas  loved  Dido,  and  Ulysses  loved 
Calypso  :  in  few  words,  Virgil  hath  imitated  Ho- 
mer's Odysses  in  his  first  six  books,  and  in  his  six 
last  the  Ilias.  But  from  hence  can  we  infer  that 
the  two  poets  write  the  same  history  ?  Is  there  no 
invention  in  some  other  parts  of  VirgiPs  jSneis  ? 
The  disposition  of  so  many  various  matters,  is  not 
that  his  own  ?  From  what  book  of  Homer  had 
Virgil  his  episode  of  Nysus  and  Euryalus,  of 
Mezentius  and  Lausus  ?  From  whence  did  he 
bcwrrow  his  design  of  bringing  ^neas  into  Italy?* 
of  establishing  the  Roman  empire  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Trojan  colony }  to  say  nothing  of  the 

*  The  answer  to  this  question  will  not  add  any  support 
to  our  author's  argument.  "  It  appears  (says  Mr.  Holds* 
worth)  from  Dionysius  Halicamassensis's  account  of 
iEneas's  going  into  Italy,  that  Virgil  did  not  follow  his 
own  fancy,  but  the  tradition  of  those  times.  That  historian 
gives  much  the  same  account  of  his  course  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  mentions  several  of  the  little  particulars, 
that  might  be  most  suspected  of  being  rather  poetical  thai^ 
historical."    Spence's  An£CDOTs:s. 
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honour  be  did  his  patron,  not  only  in  his  descent 
firom  Venus,  but  in  making  him  so  like  her  in  his 
best  features,  that  the  goddess  might  have  mis- 
taken Augustus  for  her  son.  He  had  indeed  the 
story  from  common  fame,  as  Homer  had  his  from 
the  Egyptian  priestess.  jEneadum  genetrix  was 
no  more  unknown  to  Lucretius,  than  to  him. 
But  jLucretius  taught  him  not  to  form  his  hero; 
to  give  him  piety  or  valour  for  his  manners ;  and 
both  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  having  done 
what  was  possible  for  man  to  save  his  King  and 
country,  his  mother  was  forced  to  appear  to  him 
and  restrain  his  fury,  which  hurried  him  to  death 
in  their  revenge.  But  the  poet  made  his  piety 
more  successful ;  he  brought  off  his  father  and 
his  son  ;  and  his  gods  witnessed  to  his  devotion^ 
by  putting  themselves  under  his  protection,  to  be 
replaced  by  him  in  their  prc»nised  Italy.  Neither 
the  invention,  nor  the  conduct  of  this  great  ac- 
tion, were  owing  to  Homer,  or  any  other  poet 
It  is  one  thing  to  copy,  and  another  thing  to  imi- 
tate from  nature.  The  copier  is  that  servile 
imitator,  to  whom  Horace  gives  no  better  a  name 
than  that  of  animal ;  he  will  not  so  much  as  allovr 
him  to  be  a  man.  RafFaelle  imitated  nature ;  thqf 
who  copy  one  of  Raflfaelle's  pieces,  imitate  but 
him,  for  his  work  is  their  original.  They  translate 
him,  as  I  do  Virgil ;  and  fall  as  short  of  him,  as  I 
of  Virgil.  There  is  a  kind  of  invention  in  the 
imitation  of  RafFaelle  ;  for  though  the  thing  was 
in  nature^  yet  the  idea  of  it  was  his  own,   Ulysses 
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travelled;  so  did  ^neas ;  but  neither  of  them 
were  the  first  travellers :  for  Cain  went  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  before  they  were  born,  and  neither 
of  the  poets  ever  heard  of  such  a  man.  If  Ulysses 
had  been  killed  at  Troy,  yet  ^neas  must  have 
gone  to  sea,  or  he  could  never  have  arrived  in 
Italy.  But  the  designs  of  the  two  poets  were  as 
different  as  the  courses  of  their  heroes ;  one  went 
home,  and  the  other  sought  a  home. 

To  return   to  my   first   similitude.      Suppose 
Apelles  and  Rafiaellc  had  each  of  them  painted 
a  burning  Troy,  might  not  the  modern  painter 
have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  ancient,  though 
neither  of  them  had  seen  the  town  on  fire  ?    For 
the  draughts  of  both  were  taken  from  the  ideas 
which  they  had  of  nature.    Cities  have  been  burnt 
before  either  of  them  were  in   being.     But  to 
close  the  simile  as  I  began  it ;  they  would  not 
have  designed  it  after  the  same  manner :  Apelles 
would  have  distinguished  Pyrrhus  from  the  rest 
of  all  the  Grecians,  and  shewed  him  forcing  his 
entrance  into  Priam's  palapc;  there  he  had  set 
him  in  the  fairest  light,  and  given  him  the  chief 
place  of  all  his  figures  ;  because  he  was  a  Grecian, 
and  he  would  do  honour  to  his  country.    RafFaelle, 
who  was  an  Italian,  and  descended  from  the  Tro- 
jans, would  have  made  -Sneas  the  hero  of  his 
piece,  and  perhaps  not  with  his  father  on  his  back, 
his  son  in  one  hand,  his  bundle  of  gods  in  the 
other,  and  his  wife  following ;  for  an  act  of  piety 
is  not  half  so  graceful  in  a  picture,  as  an  act  ot 

VOL.  III.  K  K 
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courage :  he  would  rather  have  drawn  him  killing 
Androgeus^  or  some  other^  hand  to  hand ;  and 
the  blaze  of  the  fires  should  have  darted  full  upon 
his  face^  to  make  him  conspicuous  amongst  his 
Trojans.     This  I  think  is  a  just  comparison  be» 
twixt  the  two  poets,  in  the  conduct  of  their  several 
designs.     Virgil  cannot  be  said  to  copy  Homer ; 
the  Grecian  had  only  the  advantage  of  writing 
first.     If  it  be  urged  that  I  have  granted  a  re* 
semblance  in  some  parts,  yet  therein  Virgil  has 
excelled  him.     For  what  are  the  tears  of  Calypso 
for  being  left,  to  the  fury  and  death  of  Dido  ? 
Where  is  there  the  whole  process  of  her  passion, 
and  all  its  violent  effects  to  be  found,  in  the  Ian* 
guishing  episode  of  the  Obtsses  ?    If  this  be  to 
copy,  let  the  criticks  shew  us  the  same  disposition, 
features,  or  colouring,  in  their  original.    The  like 
may  be  said  of  the  descent  to  hell ;  which  was 
not  of  Homer's  invention  neither  :  he  had  it  from 
the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.     But  to  what 
end  did  Ulysses  make  that  journey  ?      JEneas 
undertook  it  by  the  express  commandment  of  his 
father's  ghost.     There  he  was  to  shew  him  all  the 
succeeding  heroes  of  his  race ;  and  next  to  Ro- 
mulus, (mark,  if  you  please,  the  address  of  Virgil,) 
his  own  patron,  Augustus  Caesar.     Anchises  was 
likewise  to  instruct  him  how  to  manage  the  Italian 
war,  and  how  to  conclude  it  with  his  honour: 
that  is,  in  other  words,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
that  empire  which  Augustus  was  to  govern.    This 
is  the  noble  invention  of  our  author ;  but  it  hath 
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been  cc^ed  by  so  many  signpost  daubeis^  that 
now  it  is  grown  fulsome ;  rather  by  their  want  of 
^kill^  than  by  the  commonness* 

In  the  last  place,  I  may  safely  grant,  that  by 
reading  Homer,  Virgil  was  taught  to  imitate  his 
invention  ;  that  is,  to  imitate  like  him  :  which  is 
no  more  than  if  a  painter  studied  Rafiaelle,  that  he 
might  learn  to  design  after  his  manner.  And  thus 
I  might  imitate  Vii^il,  if  I  were  capable  of  writing 
An  heroick  poem,  and  yet  the  invention  be  my 
own ;  but  I  should  endeavour  to  avoid  a  servile 
cc^ying.  I  would  not  give  the  same  story  under 
other  names,  with  the  same  characters,  in  the  same 
ordar,  and  with  the  same  sequel ;  for  every  com* 
mon  reader  to  find  me  out  at  the  first  sight  for  a 
plagiary,  and  cry — "  this  I  read  before  in  Virgil, 
in  a  better  language,  and  in  better  verse."  This 
is  like  Merry- Andrew  on  the  low  rope,  copying 
lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so 
dexterously  performing  on  the  high. 

I  will  trouble  your  Lordship  but  with  one  ob- 
jection more,  which  I  know  not  whether  I  found 
in  Le  Fevre,  or  Valois ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  read 
it  in  another  French  critick,  whom  I  will  not 
name,'  because  I  think  it  is  not  much  for  his  re- 
putation. Virgil,  in  the  heat  of  action,  suppose 
for  example,  in  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero  in 
a  battle,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  raise  our 
concernments  to  the  highest  pitch,  turns  short  on 

*  I  suspect,  Dacier  is  the  person  meant. 
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the  sudden  into  some  similitude,  which  diverts, 
say  they,  your  attention  from  the  main  subject, 
and  mispends  it  on  some  trivial  image.  He  poun 
cold  water  into  the  caldron,  when  his  business  is 
to  make  it  boil. 

This  accusation  is  general  against  all  who  would 
be  thought  heroick  poets  ;  but  I  think  it  touches 
Virgil  less  than  any.  He  is  too  great  a  master  of 
his  art,  to  make  a  blot  which  may  so  easily  be  hit 
Similitudes,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  for  tragedy, 
which  is  all  violent,  and  where  the  passions  are  in 
a  perpetual  ferment ;  for  there  they  deaden^  where 
they  should  animate ;  they  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  dialogue,  unless  in  comedy.  A  metaphor  is 
almost  all  the  stage  can  suffer,  which  is  a  kind  o( 
similitude  comprehended  in  a  word.  But  this 
figure  has  a  contrary  effect  in  heroick  poetiy; 
there  it  is  employed  to  raise  the  admiration,  which 
is  its  proper  business  :  and  admiration  is  not  of  so 
violent  a  nature  as  fear  or  hope,  compassion  or 
horrour,  or  any  concernment  we  can  have  for  such 
or  such  a  person  on  the  stage.  Not  but  I  confess 
that  similitudes  and  descriptions,  when  drawn  intb 
an  unreasonable  length,  must  needs  nauseate  the 
reader.  Once  I  remember,  and  but  once,  Virgil 
makes  a  similitude  of  fourteen  lines ;  and  his  de- 
scription of  Fame  is  about  the  same  number.  He 
is  blamed  for  both  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  would 
have  contracted  them,  had  he  lived  to  have  re- 
viewed his  work:  but  faults  are  no  precedents. 
This  I  have  observed  of  his  similitudes  in  general, 
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that  they  are  not  placed,  as  our  unobserving  cri- 
ticks  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action,  but  com- 
monly in  its  declining :  when  he  has  wanned  us 
in  bis  description,  as  much  as  possibly  he  can^ 
then,  lest  that  warmth  should  languish,  he  renews 
it  by  some  apt  similitude,  which  illustrates  his 
subject,  and  yet  palls  not  his  audience.     I  need 
give  your  Lordship  but  one  example  of  this  kind^ 
and  leave  the  rest  to  your  observation,  when  next 
you  review  the  whole  ^Eneis  in  the  original,  un- 
blemished by  my  rude  translation.     It  is  in  the 
first  book,  where   the    poet    describes  Neptune 
ccnnposing  the  ocean,  on  which  ^olus  had  raised 
a  tempest,  without  his  permission.  He  had  already 
chidden   the   rebellious   winds,  for  obeying  the 
commands  of   their  usurping  master;    he   had 
warned  them  from  the  seas  ;  he  had  beaten  down 
the  billows  with  his  mace ;  dispelled  the  clouds, 
restored  the  sunshine,  while  Triton  and  Cymo- 
thoe  were  heaving  the  ships  from  off  the  quick- 
sands, before  the  poet  would  offer  at  a  similitude 
fbr  illustration  : 

Ac,  vduti  magno  in  populo  cum  sape  coorta  est 

SeditiOy  savitque  animis  ignobiU  vulgus  ; 

Jamqxu  faces ^  et  saxa  volant ;  Juror  arma  ministrat; 

Tunty  pietcUe  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 

Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant : 

Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet  : 

Sic  cunctus  pelagi  ceciditfragor,  aquora  postquam 

Prospiciens  genitor,  cctloque  invectus  aperto 

Flectit  equos,  curruque  volans  dat  lor  a  secundo. 

This  is  the  first  similitude  which  Virgil  mak^ 
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in  ibis  poem,  and  one  of  the  longest  in  the  whole; 
for  which  reason  I  the  rather  cite  it.  While  the 
6tonn  was  in  its  fury,  any  allusion  had  been  im- 
proper ;  for  the  poet  could  have  compared  it  to 
nothing  more  impetuous  than  itself :  consequently 
he  could  have  made  no  illustration.  If  he  could 
have  illustrated,  it  had  been  an  ambitious  ornament 
Qut  of  season,  and  would  have  diverted  our  con- 
cernment :  nunc  non  erat  kis  locus ;  and  therefore 
he  deferred  it  to  its  proper  place. 

These  are  the  criticisms  of  most  moment^  which 
have  been  made  against  the  .Sneis  by  the  an- 
cients or  modems.  As  far  the  particular  excep- 
tions against  this  or  that  passage^  Macrobius  and 
Pontanus  have  answered  them  already.  If  I  de- 
sired to  appear  more  learned  than  I  am,  it  had 
been  as  easy  for  me  to  have  taken  their  objections 
and  solutions,  as  it  is  for  a  country  parson  to  take 
the  expositions  of  the  Others  out  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius;  or  not  to  have  named  the  authors 
from  whence  I  had  them :  for  so  Ruseus^  other- 
wise a  most  judicious  commentator  on  Virgil's 
works^  has  used  Pontanus,  his  greatest  benefactCMr; 
of  whom  he  is  very  silent,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  once  cites  him. 

What  follows  next,  is  no  objection ;  for  th^ 
implies  a  fault :  and  it  had  been  none  in  Virg' 
if  he  had  extended  the  time  of  his  action  bej^ond 
year :  at  least  Aristotle  has  set  no  precise  lin 
to  it.  Homer's,  we  know,  was  within  two  mont 
Tasso,  I  am  sure,  exceeds  not  a  summer ;  aod 
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eiamined  him^  perhaps  he  might  be  reduced  into 
a  much  less  compass.  Bossu  leaves  it  doubtful^ 
whether  Virgil's  action  were  within  the  year,  or 
took  up  some  months  beyond  it.  Indeed^  the 
whole  dispute  is  of  no  more  concernment  to  the 
ocHnmon  reader,  than  it  is  to  a  ploughman,  whether 
February  this  year  had  twenty-eight  cm:  twenty-^ninc 
dBys  in  it.  But  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  more  cu- 
rious, of  which  number  I  am  sure  your  Lordship 
is  one,  I  will  translate  what  I  think  convenient  out 
of  Segrais,  whom  perhaps  you  have  not  read ;  for  he 
has  made  it  highly  probable  that  the  action  of  the 
JEkbis  began  in  the  spring,  and  was  not  extended 
beyond  the  autumn  :  and  we  have  known  cam** 
paigns  that  have  begun  sooner,  and  have  ended 
falter. 

Ronsard,  and  the  rest  whom  Segrais  names, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  this  poem 
takes  up  almost  a  year  and  half,  ground  their  cal- 
culation thus.  Anchiscs  died  in  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  winter,  or  beginning  of  the  spring :  ^neas^ 
immediately  after  the  interment  of  his  father,  puts 
to  sea  for  Italy :  he  is  surprized  by  the  tempest 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  ;  and 
there  it  is,  that  the  scene  of  the  poem  opens,  and 
where  the  action  must  commence.  He  is  driven 
by  this  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Africk  :  he  stays  at 
Carthage  all  that  summer,  and  almost  all  the  win- 
ter following  ;  sets  sail  again  for  Italy  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  meets  with  contrary 
winds,  and  makes  Sicily  the  second  time :  thii 
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part  of  the  action  completes  the  year.  Then  he 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father  s  funerals^ 
and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cumes;  and  from 
thence  bis  time  is  taken  up  in  his  first  treaty  with 
Latinus ;  the  overture  of  the  war ;  the  siege  of 
his  camp  by  Tumus ;  his  going  for  succours  to 
relieve  it ;  his  return  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  by 
the  first  battle ;  the  twelve  days'  truce  ;  the  second 
battle ;  the  assault  of  Laurentum,  and  the  single 
fight  with  Turnus ;  all  which,  they  say,  cannot 
take  up  less  than  four  or  five  months  more ;  by 
which  account  we  cannot  suppose  the  entire  ac-p 
lion  to  be  contained  in  a  much  less  compass  than 
a  year  and  half. 

Segrais  reckons  another  way  ;  and  his  compu- 
tation is  not  condemned  by  the  learned  RusmiSi 
who  compiled  and  published  the  commentaries  on 
our  poet,  which  we  call  the  Dauphin*s  Virgil. 
He  allows  the  time  of  year  when  Anchises  died, 
to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  spring ;  he  acknowledges  that  when  iSneas 
is  first  seen  at  sea  afterwards,  and  is  driven  by  the 
tempest  on  the  coast  of  Afi-ick,  is  the  time  when 
the  action  is  naturally  to  begin :  he  confesses 
farther,  that  -/Eneas  left  Carthage  in  the  latter 
end  of  winter ;  for  Dido  tells  him  in  express 
terms,  as  an  argument  for  his  longer  stay, 

Quin  eliam  hibcmo  moUris  siderc  classem. 

But  whereas   Konsard's   followers  suppose,    that 
when  iEneas  bad  buried  his  father,  he  set  sail 
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hhinediately  for  Italy  (though  the  tempest  drove 
him  on  the  coast  of  Carthage) ;  Segrais  will  by  no 
means  allow  that  supposition,  but  thinks  it  much 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  Sicily  till  the 
midst  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  at 
wbich  time  he  places  the  first  appearance  of  his 
hero  on  the  sea,  and  there  opens  the  action  of  the 
poem.*  From  which  beginning,  to  the  death  of 
Tumus,  which  concludes  the  action,  there  need 
not  be  supposed  above  ten  months  of  interme- 
diate time  :  for  arriving  at  Carthage  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer ;  staying  there  the  winter  follow- 
ing ;  departing  thence  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  spring ;  making  a  short  abode  in  Sicily  the 
second  time ;  landing  in  Italy,  and  making  the 
war,  may  be  reasonably  judged  the  business  but 
of  ten  months.  To  this  the  Ronsardians  re- 
ply, that  having  been  for  seven  years  before  in 
quest  of  Italy,  and  having  tk)  more  to  do  in 
$icily  than  to  inter  his  father,  after  that  office  was 
performed,  what  remained  for  him,  but,  without 
delay,  to  pursue  his  first  adventure  ?  To  which 
Segrais  answers,  that  the  obsequies  of  his  father^ 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
would  detain  him  for  many  days ;  that  a  longer 
time  must  be  taken  up  in  the  refitting  of  his  ships, 
after  so  tedious  a  voyage,  and  in  refreshing  his 
weather-beaten  soldiers  on  a  friendly  coast.  These 
indeed  are  but  suppositions  on  both  sides;  yet 
those  of  Segrais  seem  better  grounded.  For  the 
feast  of  Dido,  when  she  entertained  JEneas  first, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  summer's  night,  whicl^ 
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seems  already  almost  ended^  when  he  begins  hk 
story  ;  therefore  the  love  was  made  in  autumn  t 
the  hunting  followed  properly^  when  the  heats  of 
that  scorching  country  were  declining.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  jollity^  as  the  season  and 
their  love  required  ;  and  he  left  her  in  the  latter 
end  of  winter^  as  is  already  proved.  This  opnioa 
is  fortified  by  the  arrival  of  ^neas  at  the  nxyath 
of  Tyber^  which  marks  the  season  of  the  spring ; 
that  season  being  perfectly  described  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  saluting  the  dawn,  and  by  the 
beauty  of  the  place :  which  the  poet  seems  to 
have  painted  expressly  in  the  Seventh  JEaeid  i 

Aurora  in  rosds fulgebat  lutea  tigiSf 
Cam  venti  posuere  ;  -  .  -  - 
—————  varia  circumque  supraque  * 
Assueta  ripis  tolucres^  etflundms  alveo^ 
A^thera  muUebarU  carUu^  ....•• 

The  remainder  of  the  action  reqtured  but  three 
months  more  ;  for  when  ^neas  went  for  succour 
to  the  Tuscans,  he  found  their  army  in  a  readiness 
to  march,  and  wanting  only  a  commander :  so  that 
according  to  this  calculation,  the  ^nbis  takes 
lliot  up  above  a  year  complete,  and  may  be  com- 
prehended in  less  compass.  * 

'  By  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  this  and  the  pro» 
ceding  hemistick  were  exhibited  in  the  original  copy  of 
1697,  as  one  line  ;  and  the  errour  was  adopted  in  all  the 
subsequent  editions.     See  i£n.  vii.  v.  26. 

*  According  to  Heyne,  the  action  of  the  ^Eneid 
employs  not  more  than  six  months*  Disqnis.  I.  de  Cann* 
Epico,  p.  51, 
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This^  »[nongst  other  circumstances^  tremtod 
at  large  by  Segrais^  ^rees  with  the  rising  of 
OfioQ^  which  caused  the  tempest  described  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  book.  By  some  pstsaagd 
lA  the  Pastorals^  but  more  particularly  in  the 
GaoBGiCKS^  our  poet  is  finind  to  be  an  exact 
aatronomer^  according  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
age.  Now  Ilioneus^  whom  Virgil  twice  emptoya 
kk  embassies,  as  the  best  speaker  of  the  Trojans, 
attributes  that  tempest  to  Orion,  in  his  speech  to 
Dido: 

Cmm  subito  assurgens  Jluctti  nimbosus  Orian^ .  .  .  -. 

He  must  mean  either  the  heliacal  or  achronical 
rising  of  that  sign.  The  heliacal  rising  of  a  con- 
stellation is,  when  it  comes  from  under  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  begins  to  appear  before  daylight. 
The  achronical  rising,  on  the  contrary,  is,  when  it 
appears  at  the  close  of  day,  and  in  opposition  of 
the  sun's  diurnal  course.  The  heliacal  rising  of 
Orion  is  at  present  computed  to  be  about  the  sixth 
of  July ;  and  about  that  time  it  is,  that  he  either 
causes  or  presages  tempests  on  the  seas. 

Segrais  has  observed  farther,  that  when  Anna 
counsels  Dido  to  stay  ^neas  during  the  winter, 
she  speaks  also  of  Orion : 

Dumpdago  (Usauit  hiemSy  et  aquosus  Orion. 

If  therefore  Uioneus,  according  to  our  suppo- 
mtion,  understand  the  heliacal  rising  of  Orion, 
Anna  must  mean  the  achronical,  which  the  dif- 
ferent epithets  given  to  that  constellation  seem 
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to  manifest.  Hioneus  calls  him  nhnhsus^  Afioa 
nguosus.  He  is  tempestuous  in  the  summer^  whea 
be  rises  heliacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  wheo 
he  rises  achronically.  Your  Lordship  will  pardon 
me  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  cant  words, 
which  I  could  not  avoid  in  this  abbreviation  of 
Serais ;  who  I  think  deserves  no  Uttle  conunen^ 
dation  in  this  new  criticism. 

I  have  yet  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  Virgil's 
machines,  from  my  own  observation  of  them.  He 
has  imitated  those  of  Homer,  but  not  copied  them* 
It  was  established  long  before  this  time,  in  the 
Roman  religion  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  that 
there  were  gods,  and  both  nations,  for  the  most 
part,  worshipped  the  same  deities ;  as  did  also  the 
Trojans:  from  whom  the  Romans,  I  suppose, 
would  rather  be  thought  to  derive  the  rites  of 
their  religion,  than  from  the  Grecians,  because 
they  thought  themselves  descended  frt>m  them. 
Each  of  those  gods  had  his  proper  office,  and  the 
chief  of  them  their  particular  attendants.  Thus 
Jupiter  had,  in  propriety,  Ganymede  and  Mer- 
.  cury ;  and  Juno  had  Iris.  It  was  not  for  Virgil 
then  to  create  new  ministers ;  he  must  take  what 
he  found  in  his  religion.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said,  that  he  borrowed  them  from  Homer,  any 
more  than  from  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  rest,  whom 
he  uses  as  he  finds  occasion  for  them,  as  the  Ore* 
cian  poet  did :  but  he  invents  the  occasions  fo 
which  he  uses  them.  Venus,  after  the  destnictio 
of  Troy,  had  gained  Neptune  entirely  to  her  part' 


therefore  we  find  him  busy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  -/Eneis  to  calm  the  tempest  raised  by  jEolus, 
and  afterwards  conducting  the  Trojan  fleet  to 
Cumes  in  safety,  with  the  loss  only  of  their  pilot^ 
jor  whom  he  bargains.  I  name  those  two  exam- 
fJies,  amongst  a  hundred  which  I  omit, — to  prove 
that  Virgil,  generally  speaking,  employed  his  ma- 
chines in  performing  those  things  which  might 
possibly  have  been  done  without  them.  What 
more  frequent  than  a  storm  at  sea,  upon  the  rising 
of  Orion  ?  What  wonder,  if  amongst  so  many 
Alps  there  should  one  be  overset,  which  was 
commanded  by  Orontes,  though  half  the  winds 
had  not  been  there,  which  ^olus  employed  ? 
Might  not  Palinurus,  without  a  miracle,  fall  asleep, 
and  drop  into  the  sea,  having  been  over-wearied 
with  watching,  and  secure  of  a  quiet  passage,  by 
his  observation  of  the  skies  ?  At  least  ^neas^ 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  machine  of  Somnus, 
takes  it  plainly  in  this  sense  : 

0  nimum  calo  et  pelago  confise  sereno^ 
Nudus  in  ignota,  PaHnurCy  jacebis  arena. 

But  machines  sometimes  are  specious  things  to 
amuse  the  reader,  and  give  a  colour  of  probabi- 
lity to  things  otherwise  incredible :  *  and  besides, 

*  Modern  writers,  (Mr.  Spence  observes,  in  his  Po- 
LYMETis,)  from  not  having  a  right  notion  of  the  ancient 
scheme  of  machinery,  have  fallen  into  tvro  principal  er- 
rours  on  this  subject ;  "  first,  that  machinery  was  used  by 
the  poets  only  for  ornament,  or  to  make  a  poem  look 
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it  soothed  the  vanity  of  the  Romaiis^  to  find. the 
gods  8o  visibly  concerned  in  all  the  actions  of  tbeir 
predecessors.    We  who  are  better  taught  by  our 

more  strange  and  surprising ;  secondlyy  that  the  poets 
were  too  apt  to  introduce  machines,  or  supernatural 
causes,  where  tiiey  could  not  naturally  account  for  events: 
whereas  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  nature  arid  ma- 
chinery generally  go  hand  in  hand,  and  serve  chiefly  to 
manifest  each  other.  Thus  in  the  storm  [raised  by  JC/Am 
at  Juno*s  request]  imaginary  beings  are  introduced ;  b«t 
they  are  only  such  as  are  proper  for  the  part  assigned  theait 
and  appear  only  to  carry  on  the  true  order  of  natund 
effects.  The  god  of  the  winds»  at  the  request  of  the 
goddess  of  the  air,  lets  loose  his  turbulent  subjects,  and 
the  sea  is  instantly  in  a  tumult.  The  god  of  the  sea  dip* 
pears  to  make  a  calm  again.  There  seems  to  be  no  other 
difference  in  this  and  the  natural  account  of  the  things 
than  if  one  should  say,  that  all  the  parts  of  matter  tend 
towards  each  other ;  and  another  should  say,  that  they  ait 
impelled  to  each  other  by  some  spiritual  power.  The 
effects  are  just  the  same ;  only  in  one  case  matter  is  con^ 
sidered  as  acting,  in  the  other  as  acted  upon. 

**  In  a  word,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  ancient  ma* 
chinery  seems  to  be  this :  what  the  vulgar  believed  to  be 
done  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  the  poets  described  as  per- 
formed  by  a  visible  interposition  of  a  deity.  When  a 
god  is  thus  introduced  in  a  poem,  to  help  on  a  fact  with 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  concerned,  the 
machinery  may  then  be  said  to  be  easy  and  obvious ;  and 
when  the  god  is  the  most  proper  for  that  occasion,  it  mxy 
be  said  to  be  well  adapted.  For  instance,  it  was  sup* 
posed  among  the  Romans,  that  i£.neas  came  to  Italy  by 
the  will  of  heaven,  declared  in  oracles  ^d  prophecies. 
This  supposition  Virgil  realizes.    The  will  of  heaven  is 
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fdigion,  yet  own  every  wonderful  accident  which 
be&lls  us  for  the  best^  to  be  brought  to  pass  by 
iame  special  providence  of  Almighty  God^  and 
py  the  care  of  guardian  angels  :  and  from  hence  I 

Jupiter  giving  his  orders ;  and  the  declaration  of  it  to 
JEjaea^  is  expressed  by  Mercury  (the  usual  messenger) 
coming  down  to  him,  and  giving  him  the  orders  he  had 
firom  Jupiter,  This  machinery  is  both  obvious,  and 
well  adapted;  and  likewise  well  timed,  when  iEueas 
was  in  most  danger  of  quitting  his  design  of  going  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  vulgar  among  the  Romans  believed 
that  Romulus  was  the  son  of  Mars,  and  received  among 
the  gods,  on  account  of  his  birth  and  warlike  exploits. 
The  poets  therefore  say,  that  Mars  descended  in  his  clia* 
riot,  and  carried  up  Romulus  with  him  to  heaven.  They 
lM»th  say  the  same  thing ;  only  the  poetical  way  of  ex- 
pressing it  is  more  personal,  beautiful,  and  descriptive, 
llulh  the  prose  one. 

^'^  Had  Dryden  viewed  things  in  this  light,  he  would 
aiot  have  fallen  into  the  most  vulgar  and  mistaken  notion 
of  machinery.  [See  pp.  481,  483,  514*]  He  would 
have  seen,  that  Virgil  did  not  employ  it  uselessly,  or 
merely  to  adorn  his  poem,  or  because  he  could  not  other- 
wise well  account  for  events.  He  would  have  seen  that 
it  was  used  by  him,  in  consequence  of  the  general  belief 
that  man  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  is  actuated  in 
every  thing  by  the  direction  of  heaven,  or  the  will  of 
Jbve.  He  would  have  seen,  that  upon  this  single  prin- 
ciple the  poets  might  fairly  introduce  some  deity  as  as- 
sistant in  any  action,  whenever  they  thought  it  would 
strengthen  or  beautify  the  narration." 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  found 
in  PoLYMETES,  p.  318 ;  but  Mr.  Spence  being  a  very 
diffusive  writer,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  quote  Tindal's 
Abridgment,  which  is  perfectly  faithful. 
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might  infer,  that  no  heroick  poem  can  be  writ  on 
the  Epicurean  principles;  which  I  could  easily 
demonstrate,  if  there  were  need  to  prove  it,  or  I 
had  leisure. 

When  Venus  opens  the  eyes  of  her  son,  ^neas, 
to  behold  the  gods  who  combated  against  Troy, 
in  that  fatal  night  when  it  was  surprized,  we  share 
the  pleasure  of  that  glorious  vision ;  which  Tasso 
has  not  ill  copied  in  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem* 
But  the  Greeks  had  done  their  business,  though 
neither  Neptune,  Juno,  or  Pallas,  had  given  them 
their  divine  assistance.    The  most  crude  machine 
which  Virgil  uses,  is  in   the  episode  of  Camilla, 
where  Opis,  by  the  command  of  her  mistress,  kills 
Anms.    The  next  is  in  the  Twelfth  iEneid,  where 
Venus  cures  her  son  ^neas.     But  in  the  last  of 
these,   the  poet  was  driven  to  a  necessity ;  for 
Turnus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and  ./Sneas^ 
wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  engaged  him 
in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had  been  mira- 
culously healed;  and   the  poet  had   considered, 
that   the  dittany  which  she  brought  from  Crete 
could  not  have  wrought  so  speedy  an  effect,  with- 
out  the  juice  of  ambrosia,  which  she  mingled 
with  it.     After  all,  that  his  machine  might  not 
seem  too  violent,  we  see  the  hero  limping  after 
Turnus :     the    wound    was    skinned,     but    the 
strength  of  his  thigh  was  not  restored.     But  what 
reason  had  our  author   to  wound  ^neas  at  so 
critic^al  a  time  ?  And  how  came  the  cuishes  to  be 
worse  tempered  than  the  rest  of  his  armour,  which 
was  all  wrought  by  Vulcan  and  his  journeymen  ? 
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The^  difficulties  are  not  easily  to  be  solved^  with« 
oat  confessing  that  Virgil  had  not  life  enough  to 
correct  his  work,  though  he  had  reviewed  it^  and 
found  those  errours  which  he  resolved  to  mend  i 
but  being  prevented  by  death,  and  not  willing  to 
leave  an  imperfect  work  behind  him,  he  ordained, 
by  his  last  testament,  that  his  ^neis  should  be 
burned^  As  for  the  death  of  Aruns,  who  was 
shot  by  a  goddess,  the  machine  was  not  altoge- 
ther so  outrageous,  as  the  wounding  Mars  and 
Venus  by  the  sword  of  Diomede.  Two  divinities, 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have  pleaded 
their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at  least  not 
have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  hand.  Beside 
tb&t  the  ix/^f  which  they  shed,  was  so  very  like 
our  common  blood,  that  it  was  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  but  only  by  the  name  and  colour. 
As  for  what  Horace  says  in  his  Art  op  Pobtrt, 
that  no  machines  are  to  be  used,  unless  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion, — 

Nee  deus  intersU,  nisi  digntis  vindice  nodus, — 

that  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the  theatre,  of  which 
he  is  then  speaking;  and  means  no  more  than 
this,  that  when  the  knot  of  the  play  is  to  be  un- 
tied, and  no  other  way  is  left  for  making  the  dis 
covery,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  let  a  god  descend 
upon  a  rope,  and  clear  the  business  to  the  audi- 
ence. But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  machines 
which,  are  used  in  an  epick  poem. 

In  the  last  place,  for  the  Dira,  or  flying  pest, 
which  flapping  on  the  shield  of  Tumus,  and  flut* 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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t6ring  about  hi^  head^  disheartened  bim  iti  the 
duel|  and  presaged  to  him  his  approaching  deaths 
-^I  might  have  placed  it  more  properly  amongit 
the  objections  ;  for  the  criticks,  who  lay  want  of 
courage  to  the  charge  of  VirgiKs  hero,  quote  tbk 
passage  as  a  main  proof  of  their  assertion  :  they 
say,  our  author  had  not  only  secured  him  befote 
the  duel,  but  also^  in  the  beginning  of  It^  hod 
given  him  the  advantage  in  impenetrable  anna;  ^ 
and  in  his  sword ;  for  that  of  Turnus  was  not  hk 
own,  which  was  forged  by  Vulcan  for  his  &thef, 
but  a  weapon  which  he  had  snatched  in  haste,  and 
by  mistake,  belonging  to  his  charioteer,  MetiscuSi 
That,  after  all  this,  Jupiter,  who  was  partial  to  the 
Trojan,  and  distrustful  of  the  event,  though  ha 
had  hung  the  balance,  and  given  it  a  jog  of  httf 
hand  to  weigh  down  Turnus,  thought  convenient 
to  give  the  Fates  a  collateral  security^  by  Sending 
the  screech-owl  to  discourage  him*  For  which 
they  quote  these  words  of  Virgil : 

— —  non  me  tua  turbida  virius 

Terret,  mi ;  dii  me  Urreni^  et  Jupiief  hostis.  • 

In  answer  to  which,  I  say,  that  this  machine 
is  one  of  those  which  the  poet  uses  only  for  or- 
nament, and  not  out  of  necessity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful,  or  more  poetical,  than  his  de^ 
scription  of  the  three  Difie^  or  the  setting  of  the 

*  Our  author  here  again  quotes  inaccurately.     See 
•  i£N«  xii.  895. 

■  "    ■  ^    ■    "   •  non  mie  ivoiftrtnia  terraU 
-Dicta^ferox  ;  dii  me  tetrent,  et  Jupiter  liastis; 
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balance^  which  our  Milton  has  borrowed  from 
hhti,  but  employed  to  a  different  end ;  for  first 
he  makes  God  Almighty  set  the  scales  for  St* 
Grabriel  and  Satan^  when  he  knew  no  combat  was 
to  follow ;  then  he  inakes  the  good  angeFs  scale 
descend^  and  the  deviFs  mount ;  quite  contrary 
to  Virgil,  if  I  have  translated  the  three  verses 
according  to  my  author's  sense : 

JfupiUr  ipse  duos  aquato  cxamru  lances 
Sustinet^  etfata  impomt  diversa  duorum; 
r  Quern  damnet  labor ^  et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum. 

For  I  have  taken  these  words.  Quern  damnet  lalor^ 
in  the  sense  which  Virgil  gives  them  in  another 
^lacCy^Damnabis  tu  quoque  votisj  to  signify  a 
pt)6perous  event.  Yet  I  dare  not  condemn  so 
great  a  genius  as  Milton ;  for  I  am  much  mis^ 
taken,  if  he  alludes  not  to  the  text  in  Daniel, 
where  Belshazzar  was  put  into  the  balance,  and 
finmd  too  light.  This  is  digression,  and  I  return  to 
my  subject. — ^I  said  above,  that  these  two  machines, 
of  the  balance,  and  the  Dira,  were  only  oma- 
ftiental,  and  that  the  success  of  the  duel  had  been 
the  same  without  them.  For  when  ^ncas  and 
Turnus  stood  fronting  each  other  before  the  altar, 
Tumus  looked  dejected,  and  his  colour  feded  in 
fiis  face,  as  if  he  desponded  of  the  victory  before 
the  fight ;  and  not  only  he,  but  all  his  party,  when 
the  strength  of  the  two  champions  was  judged  by 
the  proportion  of  their  limbs,  concluded  it  was 
knfar  pugna^  and  that  their  chief  was  overmatched* 
Whereupon  Jutuma>  who  was  of  the  same  ofnnioii^ 
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took  this  opportunity  to  break  the  treaty,  and  re- 
new the  war.  Jimo  herself  had  plainly  told  the 
nymph  beforehand,  that  her  brother  was  to  fight 

Imparibus  fatis :  rucdiis^  nee  xnribus  €eqms: 

so  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  apparition  to 
fright  Turnus  ;  he  had  the  presage  within  himself 
of  his  impending  destiny.  The  Dira  only  served 
to  confirm  him  in  his  first  opinion,  that  it  was  his 
destiny  to  die  in  the  ensuing  combat.  And  in 
this  sense  are  those  words  of  Virgil  to  be  taken : 

■         non  me  tua  turbida  virtus 
Terr^t,  ait  /  dii  me  terrentf  d  Jupiter  hostis. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  adverb,  solum,  is  to  be 
understood  ;  '^  it  is  not  your  valour  only  that  gives 
me  this  concernment,  but  I  find  also,  by  this 
portent,  that  Jupiter  is  my  enemy  :"  /or  Turnus 
fled  before,  when  his  first  sword  was  broken,  till 
his  sister  supplied  him  with  a  better ;  which  indeed 
he  could  not  use,  because  JEneas  kept  him  at  a 
distance  with  his  spear.  I  wonder  Russus  saw 
not  this,  where  he  charges  his  author  so  unjusdy 
for  giving  Turnus  a  second  sword  to  no  purpose. 
How  could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust, 
when  he  was  not  suffered  to  approach  ?  Besides, 
the  chief  errand  of  the  Dira  was  to  warn  Jutuma 
from  the  field ;  for  she  could  have  brought  the 
chariot  again,  when  she  saw  her  brother  worsted  in 
the  duel.  I  might  farther  add,  that  ^neas  was 
so  eager  of  the  fight,  that  he  left  the  city,  now 
almost  in  his  possession^  to  decide  his  quarrel  with 
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Turnus  by  the  sword :  whereas  Tumus  had  mani- 
festly declined  the  combat,  and  suffered  his  sister 
to  convey  him  as  far  from  the  reach  of  his  enemy 
as  she  could.  I  say,  not  only  suffered  her,  but 
consented  to  it ;  for  it  is  plain  he  knew  her  by 
these  words : 

0  soror^  et  dudum  agnovi,  cum  prima  per  artem 
Fculcra  turbasti,  teque  hac  in  bella  dedisti ; 
Et  tunc  necquicquamfallis  dea;  «  -  «  .. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  that  I 
must  contract  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to 
my  translation  ;  unless  I  would  swell  my  Preface 
into  a  volume,  and  make  it  formidable  to  your 
Lordship,  when  you  see  so  many  pages  yet  behind. 
And  indeed  what  I  have  already  written,  either  in 
justification  or  praise  of  Virgil,  is  against  mjrself, 
for  presuming  to  copy,  in  my  coarse  English,  the 
tiiou^ts  and  beautiful  expressions  of  this  inimi* 
t&ble  poet ;  who  flourished  in  an  age  when  his 
language  was  brought  to  its  last  perfection,  for 
Which  it  was  particularly  owing  to  him  and  Ho- 
I'ace.  I  will  give  your  Lordship  my  opinion,  that 
those  two  friends  had  consulted  each  other's  judg- 
ment, wherein  they  should  endeavour  to  excel; 
and  they  seem  to  have  pitched  on  propriety  of 
thought,  elegance  of  words,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers. According  to  this  model,  Horace  writ  his 
Odes  and  Epodes;  for  his  Satires  and  Epistles, 
being  intended  wholly  for  instruction,  required 
another  style, 

(Omari  res  ipsa  negate  contenta  doceri  ;) 
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and  tberefore^  as  he  himself  professes^  are  sermm 
fropnora,  nearer  prose  -  than  verse.  But  Virgilp 
who  never  attempted  the  lyrick  verse,*  is  eveiy^ 
where  elegant,  sweet,  and  flowing,  in  bis  hexame*' 
ters.  His  words  are  not  only  chosen,  but  the 
places  in  which  he  ranks  them  for  the  aound  :  be 
who  removes  them  from  the  station  wherein  their 
master  sets  them,  spoils  the  harmony.  What  he 
says  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  may  be  as  iMX)periy 
applied  to  every  word  of  his :  they  must  be  r^ 
in  order,  as  they  lie ;  the  least  breath  discom« 
poses  them,  and  somewhat  of  their  divinity  is  lost. 
I  cannot  boast  that  I  have  been  thus  exact  in  my 
verses ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  ex^ 
ample  of  my  master,  and  am  the  first  English- 
man, perhaps,  who  made  it  his  design  to  copy  him 
in  his  numbers,  his  choice  of  words,  and  his 
placing  them  for  the  sweetness  of  the  sound.  Oi| 
this  last  consideration,  I  have  shunned  the  caesura 
as  much  as  possibly  I  could^  For  wherever  that 
is  used,  it  gives  a  roughness  to  the  verse,  of  which 
we  can  have  little  need  in  a  language  which  is 
overstocked  with  consonants.  Such  is  not  the 
Latin,  where  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  mixed 
in  proportion  to  each  other ;  yet  Virgil  judged  the 
vowels  to  have  somewhat  of  an  over-balance,  and 
ther^ore  tempers  their  sweetness  with  c^suras. 

*  Martial  was  of  opinion,  that  Virgil  could  have  written 
better  odes  than  Horace,  but  that  he  abstained  from 
lyrick  poetry  out  of  deference  to  his  friend.  Sec  p.  86, 
n.  If 
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3iicb  difference  tbpre  is  in  tonguc8j  that  the  same 
^gure  which  roughens  one,  gives  majesty  to  an<» 
Other  (  and  that  wa3  it  which  Virgil  ^udied  in  hia 
verses.     Ovid  uses  it  but  rarely ;  and  hence  it  ia 
that  his  versification  cannot  so  properly  be  called 
«weet,  as  luscious.    The  Italians  are  forced  upon 
it,  once  or  twice  in  every  line^  because  they  have 
fL  redundancy  of  vowels  in  their  language.    Their 
jiietal  is  so  soft,  that  it  will  not  coin  without  alloy 
to  harden  it^    On  the  other  side,  for  the  reason 
iMready  named,  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  give  suffi- 
^nt  sweetne^^  to  our  language:  we  must  not 
only  choose  our  words  for  elegance,  but  for  sound. 
To  perform  which,  a  mastery  in  the  language  is 
required ;    the  poet  must  have  a  magazine    of 
words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vowels 
to  the  best  advantage,  that  they  may  go  the  farther. 
He  must  also  know  the  nature  of  the  vowels, — 
liirhich  are  more  sonorous,  and  which  more  soft 
and  sweet ; — ^and  so  dispose  them  as  his  present 
occasions  require :  all  which,  and  a  thousand  se- 
prets  of  versification  beside,  he  may  learn  from 
Yirgil,  if  hf  will  take  him  for  his  guide.     If  he 
be  above  Virgil,  and  is  resolved  to  follow  his  own 
verve,  (as  the  French  call  it,)  the  proverb  will  fall 
l^eavily  uppn  him  ; — "  Who  teaches  himself^  has 
%  fool  for  his  master.** 

Virgil  employed  eleven  years  upon  his  ^^nbis^ 
yet  he  left  it,  as  he  thought  himself,  imperfect ; 
which  when  I  seriously  consider,  I  wish  that,  in- 
stead of  three  years^  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
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translation  of  his  works,  I  had  four  years  more 
allowed  me  to  correct  my  errours,  that  I  might 
'make  my  version  somewhat  more  tolerable  than  it 
is  :  for  a  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence 
for  his  readers,  if  he  expects  his  labours  should 
survive  him.  Yet  I  will  neither  plead  my  age,  nor 
sickness,  in  excuse  of  the  faults  which  I  have 
made.  •  That  I  wanted  time,  is  all  I  have  to  say : 
for  some  of  my  subscribers  grew  so  clamorous, 
that  I  could  no  longer  defer  the  publication.  I 
hope,  from  the  candour  of  your  Lordship,  and 
your  often-experienced  goodness  to  me,  that,  if  the 
faults  are  not  too  many,  you  will  make  allowanceSi 
with  Horace : 

siplura  mtent  in  carmine^  nan  ego paucis 


bfftndar  macubs^  quas  atU  incuriafudit^ 
Aid  humana  parum  cavit  natura.  .... 

You  may  please  also  to  observe,  that  there  is 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one  vowel 
gaping  on  another  for  want  of  a  desurUy  in  this 
whole  poem.  But  where  a  vowel  ends  a  word, 
the  next  begins  either  with  a  consonant,  or  what 
is  its  equivalent;  for  our  ff^and  H  aspirate^  and 
our  diphthongs,  are  plainly  such :  the  greatest 
latitude  I  take  is  in  the  letter  Ty  when  it  con-* 
eludes  a  word,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  next 
begins  with  a  vowel,  Neither  need  I  have  called 
this  a  latitude,  which  is  only  an  explanation  of  this 
general  rule, — that  no  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before 
another,  when  we  cannot  sink  the  pronunciation 
of  it ;  as  Hcy  She^  Me^  /,  &c,    Virgil  thinks  it 
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sometimes  a  beauty,  to  imitate  the  licence  of  the 
Greeks^  and  leave  two  vowels  opening  on  each 
other,  as  in  that  verse  of  the  Third  Pastoral, 

Ei  succus  pccori^  et  lac  subducitur  agnis. 

But  nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis ;  at  least,  if 
.we  study  to  refine  our  numbers.  I  have  long  had 
by  me  tbe  materials  of  an  English  Prosodia,  con- 
fining all  the  mechanical  rules  of  Versification^  ^ 
.wherein  I  have  treated  with  some  exactness  of  the 
feet,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses.  The  French 
and  Italians  know  nothing  of  the  two  first ;  at 
least  their  best  poets  have  not  practised  them. 
As  for  the  pauses,  Malherbe  first  brought  them 
into  France,  within  this  last  century  :  and  we  see 
how  they  adorn  their  alexandrines.  But  as  Virgil 
propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves  unsolved^ — 

Die  qtdbus  in  tcrris^  inscripti  nomina  regum 
Nascanturjlorts^  ei  Phyllida  solus  habcto  : 

80  I  will  give  your  Lordship  another,  and  leave 
the  exposition  of  it  to  your  acute  judgment.  I 
am  sure  there  are  few  who  make  verses,  have 
observed  the  sweetness  of  these  two  lines  in 
Coop£R*s  Hill  : 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
"  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. ' 

•  *  See  the  Preface  to  Albion  and  Albanius,  vol.  li. 
p.  163,  where  also  our  author  mentions  that  he  had  col- 
lected some  materials  for  an  Essay  on  English  Versifica. 
tion,  which,  however,  he  never  published.  Pope,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Walsh,  has  left  some  critical  observa* 
tions  on  this  subject. 

?  This  celebrated  couplet  was  an  addition,  not  being 
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and  there  are  yet  fewer  who  can  find  the 
of  that  aweetnes^  I  have  given  it  to  some  of  wf 
friends  in  oonverBation^  and  they  have  allowed  thp 
criticism  to  be  just.  But  once  the  evil  of  fidse 
quantities  is  difficult  to  be  cured  in  any  modern 
language ;  since  the  French  and  the  Italians,  as 
well  as  we,  are  yet  ignorant  what  feet  are  to  he 
used  in  heroick  poetry ;  since  I  have  not  strictly 
observed  those  rules  myself,  which  I  can  teadi 
others ;  since  I  pretend  to  no  dictatorship  among 
my  fellpw-poets ;  jsince,  if  I  should  instruct  some 
of  them  to  make  well-running  verses,  they  want 
genius  to  give  them  strength  as  well  as  sweetness; 
and  above  all,  since  your  Lordship  has  advised  me 
not  to  publish  that  little  which  I  know,  I  look  on 
your  counsel  as  your  command,  which  I  shall 
observe  inviolably,  till  you  shall  please  to  revoke  it, 
and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  make  my  thoughts 
public^.  In  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  arrogate 
nothing  to  myself,  I  must  acknowledge  that  ViigO 
in  Latin,  and  Spencer  in  English,  have  been  my 
masters*  Spencer  has  also  given  me  the  boldness  to 
make  use  sometimes  of  his  Alexandrin  line,  which 
we  call,  though  improperly,  the  Pindarick,  because 
Mr.  Cowley  has  often  employed  it  in  his  Odes. 
It  adds  a  certain  majesty  to  the  verse,  when  it  is 
used  with  judgment,  and  stops  the  sense  fixim 

found  in  the  original  copy  of  this  poems  4to«  1643.— » 
According  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson,  its  beauty  and  exceK 
lence  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  *'  to  the  frequence  sn4 
variety  of  the  pauses."    Spence's  ANfCXK>T£$» 
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«pferflowing  into  another  line,  FonAeriy  the 
French,  like  us  and  the  Italians,  had  but  five  feet^ 
or  ten  syllables  in  their  heroick  verse ;  but  eince 
Bonsaird's  tioiei  as  I  suppose^  they  found  their 
Kmgue  too  weak  to  support  their  epick  poetry, 
Withput  the  addition  of  another  foot.  That  indeed 
ims  given  it  $oa>ewhat  of  the  run  and  n^eaaure  of 
a; trimeter;  but  it  runs  with  more  activity  than 
strength.*  Their  language  is  not  strung  with 
sinews  like  our  English :  it  has  the  nimbleness  of 
g  greyhound,  but  not  the  bulk  and  body  of  a 
jj^astifft  Our  men  and  our  verses  overbear  them 
by  their  weight ;  and  fomitre,  non  numeroy  is  the 
JBritish  motto.  The  French  have  set  up  purity 
fyr  the  standard  of  their  language ;  and  a  mascu- 
line vigour  is  that  of  ours.  Like  their  tongue  is 
the  genius  of  their  poets,  light  and  trifling  in 
comparison  of  the  English  ;  more  proper  for  son- 
nets, madrigals,  and  elegies,  than  heroick  poetry. 
The  turn  on  thoughts  and  words  is  their  chief 
talent ;  but  the  epick  poem  is  too  statdy  to  re- 
ceive those  little  ornaments.  The  painters  draw 
their  nymphs  in  thin  and  airy  habits,  but  the 
weight  of  gold  and  of  embroid^es  is  reserved  for 
Queens  and  Goddesses*  Virgil  is  never  frequent 
in  those  turns,  like  Ovid,  but  much  more  sparing 

*  A  French  hendecasyliable  yerse  runs  exacdjr  like  onr 

ballad-measure : 

A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  atall»  •  »  •  • 
La  rmon,  pour  mar chir^  n'a  souvcnt  ju^um  t^« 
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of  them  in  his  JEiXEis,  than  in  his  Pastobals  and 
Georgicks. 

Ignoscenda  qtddem^  sdrent  siignoscere manes. 

That  turn  is  beautiful  indeed  ;  but  he  employs  it 
in  the '  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  not  in  hii 
great  poem.  I  have  used  that  licence  in  his 
^i^Bis  sometimes ;  but  I  own  it  as  my  &ult.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  understand  no  betto*.  It 
is  like  Ovid*s 

Semivirumque  bovem,  semibovemque  virum. 

The  poet  found  it  before  his  criticks,  but  it  was  a 
darling  sin^  which  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
reform.  * 

The  want  of  genius,  of  which  I  have  accused 
the  French,  is  laid  to  their  charge  by  one  of  thdr 
own  great  authors,  though  I  have  forgotten  his 
name,  and  where  I  read  it.  If  rewsuxls  could 
make  good  poets,  their  great  master^  has  not  beed 

*  The  story,  as  told  by  Seneca,  is,  that  some  of  Ovid's 
friends  having  requested  him  to  leave  out  of  his  works 
three  verses  which  they  should  name,  he  agreed,  provided 
he  might  save  three,  pointed  out  by  himself.  The  lines 
being  put  by  both  parties  into  the  hands  of  arbitrators, 
proved  the  same.  Pedo  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Ovid, 
and  himself  an  elegant  poet,  was  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  related  that  one  of  the  lines  was  that  cited  by  our 
author ;  which,  however,  runs  differently  in  his  Book  de 
Art.  Amand.  ii.  24.    Another  was, 

Egelidum  Boream,  egelidumque  Notum. 

From  this  circumstance  Seneca  infers,  that  Ovid— n^^ 
ignoravit  vitia  sua^  scd  amavit.     Controvers.  ii*  10; 
^  Louis  XIV. 
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wanting  on  his  part  in  his  bountiful  encourage- 
ments ;  for  he  is  wise  enough  to  imitate  Augustus^ 
if  he  had  a  Maro.  The  Triiunvir  and  Proscriber ' 
had  descended  to  us  in  a  more  hideous  form  than 
they  now  appear^  if  the  Emperor  had  noli  taken  care 
to.  make  friends  of  him  and  Horace.  I  confess 
the  banishment  of  Ovid  was  a  blot  in  his  escut- 
cheon ;  yet  he  was  only  banished ;  and  who  knows 
but  his  crime  was  capital  ?  and  then  his  exile  was 
a.  &voun  *  Ariosto^  who  with  all  his  faults^  must 
be  acknowledged  a  great  poet^  has  put  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  an  Evangelist ;  but  whether 
they  will  pass  for  gospel  now,  I  cannot  tell : 

Nonfu  si  santo  m  benigno  Augusto^ 
Come  la  tuba  di  VirgiUo  suona  ; 
L  haver  havuto  in  poesia  buon  gusto  ^ 
La  proscrittione  iniqua  gli  par  dona . 

But  heroick  poetry  is  not  of  the  growth  of 
France,  as  it  might  be  of  England,  if  it  were 
cultivated.  Spencer  wanted  only  to  have  read  the 
rules  of  Bossu  x  for  no  man  was  ever  born  with  a 
greater  genius,  or  had  more  knowledge  to  support 
it*  But  the  performance  of  the  French  is  not 
equal  to  their  skill ;  and  hitherto  we  have  wanted 
skill  to  perform  better.  Segrais,  whose  Preface  is 
so  wonderfully  good,  yet  is  wholly  destitute  of 
elevation ;  though  his  version  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  two  brothers,  *  or  any  of  the  rest  who 

'  Augustus. 

*  See  p.  7. 

^  Robert  and  Ant.  Chevalier,  who  published  a  trans* 
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have  attempted  Virgil.  Annibale  Caro  is  a  great 
name  amongst  the  Italians^  yet  his  translation  of 
the  JEsEts  is  most  scandalously  mean,  though  h6 
has  taken  the  advantage  of  writing  in  blank  verse, 
and  freed  himself  fr6m  the  shackles  of  modem 
rhyme, — if  it  be  modem ;  for  Le  Clerc  has  told  us 
lately,  and  I  believe  has  made  it  out,  that  Da^d^s 
Psalms  were  written  in  as  errant  rh)rmc  as  ihej 
are  translated.  Now  if  a  Muse  cannot  run  when 
she  is  unfettered,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  but  little 
speed.  I  will  not  make  a  digiiession  here,  though 
I  am  strangely  tempted  to  it ;  but  will  only  say, 
that  he  who  can  write  well  in  rhyme,  may  write 
better  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme  is  certainly  a  cchi- 
straint  even  to  the  best  poets,  and  those  who 
make  it  with  most  ease ;  though  perhaps  I  have  as 
little  reason  to  complain  of  that  hardship  as  any 
man,  excepting  Quarles  and  Withers.  What  it 
adds  to  sweetness,  it  takes  away  fix>m  sense ;  and 
he  who  loses  the  least  by  it,  may  be  called  s 
gainer :  it  often  makes  us  swerve  from  an  aathar*8 
meaning.  As  if  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer 
at  a  great  distance,  let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he 
can,  the  least  wind  will  take  his  arrow,  and  divert 
it  from  the  white.* 

I  return  to  our  Italian  translator  of  the  JEkbis  : 
he  is  a  foof-poet,  he  lacquies  by  the  side  of  Viipl 
at  the  best,  but  never  mounts  behind  him.    Doo 

lation  of  Virgil  into  French  in  1582.     Segrais*s  transla* 
tbn  into  French  verse  appeared  first  in  1668. 
^  The  white  iiiark»  at  which  airchers  formerly  aimed* 


tor  Morclli,^  who  is  no  mean  critick  in  ow  poe- 
ttj,  and  therefore  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  better 
in  his  own  language,  has  confirmed  me  in  thi9 
opinion  by  his  judgment,  and  thinks  withal,  that 
he  has  often  mistaken  his  master^s  sense.  I  would 
ftiy  so^  if  I  durst,  but  am  afraid  I  have  committed 
the  same  feult  more  often,  and  more  grossly ;  for 
I  have  forsaken  Ruasus  (whom  generally  I  fol- 
low) in  many  places,  and  made  expositions  of  my 
own  in  some,  quite  contrary  to  him.  Of  which  I 
will  give  but  two  examples,  because  they  are  M 
near  each  other^  in  the  tenth  ^neid : 

sorti  pater  aquus  uiriqut'^* 


tmmmi^t^ 


Pallas  says  it  to  Tumus,  just  before  they  fight. 
Euseus  thinks  that  the  word  pater  is  to  be  referred 
to  Evander,  the  fether  of  Pallas ;  but  how  could 
he  imagine  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  Evatider, 
if  his  son  were  slain,  or  if  he  overcame.  The 
poet  certainly  intended  Jupiter,  the  common  father 
of  mankind ;  who,  as  Pallas  hoped,  would  stand 
an  impartial  spectator  of  the  combat,  and  not  be 

Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Elssay  on  Pope's  Odyssky*  lamo. 
1747,  p.  113,  quotes  the  foregoing  passage  as  **  an  un« 
conquerable  quotation"  to  prove  that  our  author  thought 
an  epick  poem  should  be  translated  into  blank  verse ; 
but  he  forgot  (as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed)  "  that  when 
Dryden  attempted  the  Iliad  some  years  afterwards,  he 
departed  from  his  own  decision,  and  translated  into 
rhyme." 

^  Dr.  Menry  Morelli,  one  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  our  author's  time;  whose  name  appears  among  the 
Subscribers  to  the  ^scheme  for  a  publick  Dispensary,  in 
i6g6« 
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more  favourable  to  Tumus,  than  to  him.'— The 
second  is  not  long  after  it^  and  both  before  the 
duel  is  begun.  They  are  the  words  of  Jupitdr^ 
who  comforts  Hercules  for  the  death  of  Pallas^ 
which  was  immediately  to  ensue^  and  which  Her- 
cules could  not  hinder,  though  the  young  hero 
had  addressed  his  prayers  to  him  for  his  assistance; 
because  the  gods  cannot  controul  destiny.  The 
verse  follows : 

Sic  ait;  atque  octdos  Ruiulorum  rejicii  arxns. 

Which  the  same  Ruasus  thus  construes  :  Jupiter, 
after  he  had  said  this,  immediately  turns  his  eyes 
to  the  Rutulian  fields,  and  beholds  the  duel.  I 
have  given  this  place  another  exposition, — that 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  field  of  combat,  that 
he  might  not  behold  a  sight  so  unpleasing  to  him. 
The  word  rejicity  I  know,  will  admit  of  both  senses; 
but  Jupiter  having  confessed  that  he  could  not 
alter  fate,  and  being  grieved  he  could  not,  in  con- 
sideration of  Hercules,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
should  avert  his  eyes,  rather  than  take  pleasure  in 
the  spectacle.^  But  of  this  I  am  not  so  confident 
as  the  other,  though  I  think  I  have  followed  Vir- 
gil's sense. 

What  I  have  said,  though  it  has  the  &ce  of 
arrogance,  yet  is  intended  for  the  honour  of  my 

?  Heyne's  interpretation  is  this:  Sorti  pater  equus 
tUriquey  scil.  ferendx  par  est ;  is  est  pater^  qui  utramque 
fortunara,  et  victorix  et  mortis  gloriosae,  aequo  animo 
ferat :  ut  fere  Serv.  Respicit  enim  ad  verba  Turni, — ^vs. 
443, — cuptrtm  ipse  parens  Evander  adesset. 

'  In  this  interpretation  Heyne  agrees  with  our  author. 
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country ;  and  therefore  I  will  boldly  own,  that  this 
English  translation  has  more  of  VirgiFs  spirit  in 
it  than  either  the  French  or  the  Italian.  Some 
of  our  countrymen  have  translated  episodes,  and 
other  parts  of  Virgil,  with  great  success  :  as  par- 
ticularly your  Lordship,  whose  version  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  is  eminently  good.  Amongst  the 
dead  authors,  the  Silenus  of  my  Lord  Roscommon 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  I  say  nothing 
of  Sir  John  Denham,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Cow- 
ley ; '  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  ambition  to  be  thought 
their  equal,  or  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  them, 
and  some  others  of  the  living.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  take  pains  on  a  fragment,  and  translate  it 
perfectly ;  and  another  thing  to  have  the  weight 
of  a  whole  author  on  my  shoulders.  They  who 
believe  the  burthen  light,  let  them  attempt  the 
Fourth,  Sixth,  or  Eighth  Pastoral ;  the  First  or 
Fourth  Georgick ;  and  amongst  the  -/Eneids,  the 
Fourth,  the  Fifth,  the  Seventh,  the  Ninth,  the 
Tenth,  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Twelfth ;  for  in  these 
I  think  I  have  succeeded  best. 

Long  before  I  undertook  this  work,  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  original.  I  had  also  studied  Vir- 
gil's design,  his  disposition  of  it,  his  manners,  his 
judicious  management  of  the  figures,  the  sober 
retrenchments  of  his  sense,  which  always  leaves 

'  Denham  translated  a  small  portion  of  the  fourth 
iEneid ;  Waller  about  one  hundred  and  forty  lines  of 
the  same  book ;  Cowley  only  eighty  lines  of  the  second 
Georgick. 

VOL.  III.  M  M 
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spmewhat  to  gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it 
may  enlarge  at  pleasure  :  but  above  all,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  expressions,  and  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers.  For,  as  I  have  3aid  in  a  former  Disser- 
tation, *  the  words  are  in  poetry  what  the  colours 
are  in  painting.  If  the  design  be  good,  and  th( 
draught  be  true,  the  colouring  is  the  first  besmty 
that  strikes  the  eye.  Spencer  and  Miltoq  are 
the  nearest,  in  English,  to  Virgil  and  Horace  in 
the  Latin ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  my 
style  by  imitating  their  masterfii.  I  will  ferther 
own  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  my  chief  ambition  is 
to  please  those  readers,  who  have  discemnqent 
enough  to  prefer  Virgil  before  any  other  poet  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  Such  spirits  as  he  desired  0 
please,  such  would  I  choose  for  my  judges,  and 
would  stand  or  fall  by  them  alone.  Segrais  ha$ 
distinguished  the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to 
their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three  classes :  (be 
might  have  said  the  same  of  writers  too,  if  he  had 
pleased.)  In  the  lowest  form  he  places  (hose 
whom  he  calls  les  petits  esprits :  such  things  as 
are  our  upper-gallery  audience  in  a  playhouse; 
who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit ; 
prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before 
solid  sense,  and  elegant  expression.  These  are 
mob -readers.  If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood  for  par- 
liament-men, we  know  already  who  would  cany 
it.  But  though  they  make  the  greatest  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  and  cry  the  loudest,  the  best 

*  See  p.  341. 
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on't  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of  French  huguenots, 
or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but  not 
naturalized ;  who  have  not  land  of  two  pounds 
per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  therefore  are  not  pri- 
vileged to  poll.     Their  authors  are  of  the  same 
level ;  fit  to  represent  them  on  a  mountebank's 
sti^e,  or  to  be  masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  si 
bear-garden.     Yet  these  are  they,  who  have  th6 
most  admirers.     But  it  often  happens,  to  their 
mortification,  that  as  their  readers  improve  their 
stock  of  sense,  (as  they  may  by  reading  better 
books,  and  by  conversation  with  men  of  judg- 
ment,)  they  soon  forsake  them ;  and  when  the 
torrent   from    the  mountains  falls  no  more,  the 
swelling  writer  is  reduced  into  his  shallow  bed, 
like  the  Mancjanares  at  Madrid,  with  scarce  water 
to  moisten  his  own  pebbles.     There  are  a  middle 
sort  of  readers,  (as  we  hold  there  is  a  middle  state 
of  souls,)  such  as  have  a  farther  insight  than  the 
former,    yet   have   not   the   capacity  of  judging 
right ;  for  I  speak  not  of  those  who  are  bribed  by 
a  party,  and  know  better,  if  they  were  not  cor- 
rupted ;  but  I  mean  a  company  of  warm  young 
men,  who  are  not  yet  arrived  so  far  as  to  discern 
the  difference  betwixt  fustian  or  ostentatious  sen- 
tences, and  the  true  sublime.     These  are  above 
liking   Martial   or  Owen's  Epigrams,    but   they 
,  would  certainly  set  Virgil  below  Statins  or  Lucan. 
I  need  not  say,  their  poets  are  of  the  same  paste 
with  their  admirers.     They  affect  greatness  in  all 
they  write,  but  it  is  a  bladdered  greatness,  like 
that  of  the  vain  man  whom  Seneca  describes  :  an 
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ill  habit  of  body,  fiill  of  humours,  and  swelled 
with  dropsy.  Even  these  too  desert  their  authors, 
as  their  judgment  ripens.  The  young  gentlemen 
themselves  are  commonly  misled  by  their  peda- 
gogue at  school,  their  tutor  at  the  University,  or 
their  governor  in  their  travels  ;  and  many  of  those 
three  sorts  are  the  most  positive  blockheads  in  the 
world.  How  many  of  those  flatulent  writers  have 
I  known,  who  have  sunk  in  their  reputation,  after 
seven  or  eight  editions  of  their  works  !  for  indeed 
they  are  poets  only  for  young  men.  They  had 
great  success  at  their  first  appearance ;  but  not 
being  of  God,  as  a  wit*  said  formerly,  they  could 
not  stand. 

I  have  already  named  two  sorts  of  judges,  but 
Virgil  wrote  for  neither  of  them ;  and  by  his 
example,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  pleasing  the 
lowest  or  the  middle  form  of  readers.  He  chose 
to  please  the  most  judicious  ;  souls  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  truest  understanding.  These  are  few 
in  number ;  but  whoever  is  so  happy  as  to  gain  ' 
their  approbation,  can  never  lose  it,  because  they 
never  give  it  blindly.  Then  they  have  a  certain 
magnetism  in  their  judgment,  which  attracts  others 
to  their  sense.  Every  day  they  gain  some  new 
proselyte,  and  in  time  become  the  Church.  *  For 
this  reason,  a  well-weighed  judicious  poem,  which 
at  its  first  appearance  gains  no  more  upon  the 

*  Lord  Rochester. 

^  i.  e.  the  established  church,  as  opposed  to  all  dis- 
senters :  in  other  words,  the  approved  directors  of  the 
publick  taste. 
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world,  than  to  be  just  received,  and  rather  not 
blamed  than  much  applauded,  insinuates  itself  by 
insensible  degrees  into  the  liking  of  the  reader : 
the  more  he  studies  it,  the  more  it  grows  upon 
him  ;  every  time  he  takes  it  up,  he  discovers  some 
new  graces  in  it.  And  whereas  poems  which  are 
produced  by  the  vigour  of  imagination  only,  have 
a  gloss  upon  them  at  the  first,  which  time  wears 
off;  the  works  of  judgment  are  like  the  diamond, 
the  more  they  are  polished,  the  more  lustre  they 
receive.  Such  is  the  difference  betwixt  Virgil's 
^NEis,  and  Marini's  Adone.  And  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  change  the  metaphor,  I  would  say,  that 
Virgil  is  like  the  Fame  which  he  describes  : 

MobilitaU  viget^  viresgue  acquirit  cundo. 

Such  a  sort  of  reputation  is  my  aim,  though  in 
a  far  inferior  degree,  according  to  my  motto  in 
the  title-page, — sequiturque  pat  rem  non  passibus 
^quis :  and  therefore  I  appeal  to  the  highest  court 
of  judicature,  like  that  of  the  Peers,  of  which  your 
Lordship  is  so  great  an  ornament. 

Without  this  ambition  which  I  own,  of  desiring 
to  please  the  jtuiices  natos,  I  could  never  have  been 
able  to  have  done  any  thing  at  this  age,  when  the 
fire  of  poetry  is  commonly  extinguished  in  other 
men.  Yet  Virgil  has  given  me  the  example  of 
Entellus  for  my  encouragement ;  when  he  was 
well  heated,  the  younger  champion  could  not  stand 
before  him.  And  we  find  the  elder  contended 
nof  for  the  gift,  but  for  the  honour :  nee  dona 
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moror :  for  Dampier  has  informed  us  in  his  Voy- 
ages, that  the  air  of  the  country  which  produces 
gold,  is  never  wholesome. 

I  had  long  since  considered,  that  the  way  to 
please  the  best  judges,  is  not  to  translate  a  poet 
literally  ;  and  Virgil  least  of  any  other.  For  his 
peculiar  beauty  lying  in  his  choice  of  words,  I 
am  excluded  from  it  by  the  narrow  compass  of 
our  heroick  verse,  unless  I  would  make  use  of 
monosyllables  only,  and  those  clogged  with  con- 
sonants, which  are  the  dead  weight  of  our  mother 
tongue.  It  is  possible,  I  confess,  though  it  rarely 
happens,  that  a  verse  of  monosyllables  may  sound 
harmoniously ;  and  some  examples  of  it  I  have 
seen.     My  first  line  of  the  ^neis  is  not  harsh  : 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forc'd  by  Fate,  &c. 

But  a  much  better  instance  may  be  given  from 
the  last  line  of  Manilius,  made  English  by  our 
learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Creech  : 

Nor  could  the  world  have  borne  so  fierce  a  flame : 

where  the  many  liquid  consonants  are  placed  so 
artfully,  that  they  give  a  pleasing  sound  to  the 
words,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable.  It  is 
true,  I  have  been  sometimes  forced  upon  it  ia 
other  places  of  this  work,  but  I  never  did  it  out 
of  choice  :  I  was  either  in  haste,  or  Virgil  gave  me 
no  occasion  for  the  ornament  of  words ;  for  it 
seldom  happens  but  a  monosyllable  line  turns 
verse  to  prose,  and  even  that  prose  is  rugged  and 
unharmonious.      Philarchus,   I   remember,   taxes 
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Balzac  for  placing  twenty  monosyllables  in  file, 
without  one  dissyllable  betwixt  them. 

The  way  I  have  taken  is  not  so  strait  as  me- 
taphrase, nor  so  loose  as  paraphrase ;  some  things 
too  I  have  omitted,  and  sometimes  have  added  of 
my  own.     Yet  the  omissions,  I  hope,  are  but  of 
circumstances,  and  such  as  would  have  no  grace 
in  English ;  and  the  additions,  I  also  hope,  are 
easily  deduced  from  Virgil's  sense.  ^     They  will 
seem  (at  least  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  so,)  not 
stuck  into   him,  but  growing  out  of  him.     He 
studies  brevity  more  than  any  other  poet ;  but  he 
had  the  advantage  of  a  language  wherein  much 
may  be  comprehended  in  a  little  space.    We,  and 
all  the  modern  tongues,   have  more  articles  and 
pronouns,  besides  signs  of  tenses  and  cases,  and 
other  barbarities  on  which  our  speech  is  built,  by 
the  faults  of  our  forefathers.  The  Romans  founded 
theirs  upon  the  Greek  ;  and  the  Greeks,  we  know, 
were  labouring  many  hundred  years  upon  their 
language,  before  they  brought  it  to  perfection. 
They  rejected  all  those  signs,  and  cut  olFas  many 
articles  as  they  could  spare,  comprehending  in  one 
word  what  we  are  constrained  to  express  in  two ; 
which  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  write  so  con- 
cisely as  they  have  done.     The  word  pater,  for 
example,  signifies  not  only   a  father,    but  your 

^  Many  of  our  author's  additions,  however,  are  not 
warranted  by  the  original ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
fault  of  his  translation.  See  Mr.  Spence's  Observations 
at  the  end  of  this  Discourse. 
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father,  my  father,  his  or  her  father^  all  included 
in  a  word. 

This  inconvenience  is  common  to  all  modem 
tongues,  and  this  alone  constrains  us  to  employ 
more  words  than  the  ancients  needed.  But  having 
before  observed  that  Virgil  endeavours  to  be  short, 
and  at  the  same  time  elegant,  I  pursue  the  ex- 
cellence, and  forsake  the  brevity.  For  there  he 
is  like  ambergris,  a  rich  perfume,  but  of  so 
close  and  glutinous  a  body,  that  it  must  be  opened 
with  inferior  scents  of  musk  or  civet,  or  the 
sweetness  will  not  be  drawn  out  into  another 
language. 

On  the  whole  matter,  I  thought  fit  to  steer 
betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  paraphrase  and  literal 
translation  ;  to  keep  as  near  my  author  as  I  could, 
without  losing  all  his  graces,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  are  in  the  beauty  of  his  words  :  and  those 
words,  I  must  add,  are  always  figurative.  Such 
of  these  as  would  retain  their  elegance  in  our 
tongue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  grafF  on  it ;  but 
most  of  them  are  of  necessity  to  be  lost,  because 
they  will  not  shine  in  any  but  their  own.  Virgil  has 
sometimes  two  of  them  in  a  line  ;  but  the  scanti- 
ness of  our  heroick  verse  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
more  than  one ;  and  that  too  must  expiate  for 
many  others  which  have  none.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  languages,  or  such  my  want  of  skill  in 
choosing  words.  Yet  I  may  presume  to  say,  and 
I  hope  with  as  much  reason  as  the  French  trans- 
lator, that  taking  all  the  materials  of  this  divine 
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author,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  Virgil  speak 
such  English,  as  he  would  himself  have  spoken,  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  England,  end  in  this  present 
age.  I  acknowledge,  with  Segrais,  that  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  according  to  my 
desire ;  yet  I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if 
in  some  sort  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  copied  the 
clearness,  the  purity,  the  easiness  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  style.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  farther  on  this  subject  before  I  end  the 
Preface. 

When  I  mentioned  the  Pindarick  line,  I  should 
have  added,  that  I  take  another  licence  in  my 
verses ;  for  I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes, 
and  for  the  same  reason, — ^because  they  bound  the 
sense.  And  therefore  I  generally  join  these  two 
licences  together,  and  make  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  Pindarick  ;  for  besides  the  majesty  which 
it  gives,  it  confines  the  sense  within  the  barriers 
of  three  lines,  which  would  languish  if  it  were 
lengthened  into  four.  Spencer  is  my  example 
for  both  these  privileges  of  English  verses ;  and 
Chapman  has  followed  him  in  his  translation  of 
Homer.  Mr.  Cowley  has  given  in  to  them  after 
.both;  and  all  succeeding  writers  after  him.  I 
regard  them  now  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  heroick 
poetry ;  and  am  too  much  an  Englishman  to  lose 
what  my  ancestors  have  gained  for  me.  Let  the 
French  and  Italians  value  themselves  on  their 
regularity;  strength  and  elevation  are  our  stan- 
dard.    I  said  before^  and  I  repeat  it^  that  the 
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affected  purity  of  the  French  has  unsinewed  their 
heroick  verse.  The  language  of  an  eptck  poem 
is  almost  wholly  figuiative  ;  yet  they  are  so  fearful 
of  a  metaphor,  that  no  example  of  Virgil  can 
encourage  them  to  be  bold  with  safety.  Sure 
they  might  warm  themselves  by  that  sprighdy 
blaze,  without  approaching  it  so  close  as  to  singe 
their  wings ;  they  may  come  as  near  it  as  their 
master.  Not  that  I  would  discourage  that  purity 
of  diction  in  which  he  excels  all  other  poets.  But 
he  knows  how  far  to  extend  his  franchises ;  and 
advances  to  the  verge,  without  venturing  a  foot 
beyond  it.  On  the  other  side,  without  being  in- 
jurious to  the  memory  of  our  English  Pindar,  I 
will  presume  to  say,  that  his  metaphors  are  some- 
times too  violent,  and  his  language  is  not  always 
pure.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  must  excuse  him ; 
for  through  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  he  was  forced 
to  travel  at  an  age  when,  instead  of  learning 
foreign  languages,  he  should  have  studied  the 
beauties  of  his  mother  tongue ;  which,  like  all 
other  speeches,  is  to  be  cultivated  early,  or  we 
shall  never  write  it  with  any  kind  of  elegance. 
Thus,  by  gaining  abroad,  he  lost  at  home  ;  like  the 
painter  in  the  Arcadia,  who  going  to  see  a  skir- 
mish, had  his  arms  lopped  off;  and  returned,  says 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  well  instructed  how  to  draw  a 
battle,  but  without  a  hand  to  perform  his  work. 

There  is  another  thing  in  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  deviate  from  him  and  Spencer.  They 
both  make  hemisticks,  or  half  verses,  breaking  off 
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in  the  middle  of  a  line.  I  confess  there  are  not 
many  such  in  the  Fairy  Queen  ;  and  even  those 
few  might  be  occasioned  by  his  unhappy  choice  of 
so  long  a  stanza.  Mr.  Cowley  had  found  out, 
that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper  for  an  heroick 
poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical;  yet  though  he 
wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer  from  con- 
straint, he  frequently  affects  half  verses,  of  which 
we  find  not  one  in  Homer,  and  I  think  not  in  any 
of  the  Greek  poets  or  the  Latin,  excepting  only 
Virgil ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  he  thought  he 
had  VirgiFs  authority  for  that  licence.  But  I  am 
confident  our  poet  never  meant  to  leave  him  or 
any  other  such  a  precedent.  *  And  I  ground  my 
opinion  on  these  two  reasons :  first,  we  find  no 
example  of  a  hemistick  in  any  of  his  Pastorals 
or  Georgicks  ;  for  he  had  given  the  last  finishing 
strokes  to  both  these  poems ;  but  his  ^neis  he 
left  so  uncorrect,  at  least  so  short  of  that  perfec- 
tion at  which  he  aimed,  that  we  know  how  hard 
ft  sentence  he  passed  upon  it.  And  in  the  second 
place,  I  reasonably  presume  that  he  intended  to 
have  filled  up  all  those  hemisticks,  because  in  one 
of  them  wc  find  the  sense  imperfect : 

Quern  tibijam  Troja  "^ 

which  some  foolish  grammarian  has  ended  for 
him  with  a  half  line  of  nonsense : 

*  The  second  folio,  and  all  the  modern  editions,  read 
—our  poet  never  meant  to  leave  him  any  other  such  a 
precedent.     The  true  reading  is  found  in  the  first  copy. 

7  i£N.  iii.  340. 
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— — — —  ptperit fumanU  Creusa. 

For  Ascanius  must  have  been  born  some  yeans 
before  the  burning  of  that  city  ;  which  I  need  not 
prove.  On  the  other  side  we  find  also,  that  he 
himself  filled  up  one  line  in  the  Sixth  iEneid,  the 
enthusiasm  seizing  him  while  he  was  reading  to 
Augustus, — 

Misenum  jEoUdemj  quo  non  prastantior  alUr 
Mrt  derc  viros,  - . 

to  which  he  added  in  that  transport,  Martemque 
accendere  cantu:^  and  never  was  any  line  more 
nobly  finished,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
in  the  Book  of  Painting.' 

On  these  considerations  I  have  shunned  hemi- 
sticks ;  not  being  willing  to  imitate  Virgil  to  a 
fault ;  like  Alexander's  courtiers,  who  affected  to 
hold  their  necks  awry^  because  he  could  not  help 
it.  I  am  confident  your  Lordship  is  by  this  time 
of  my  opinion  ;  and  that  you  will  look  on  those 
half  lines  hereafter  as  the  imperfect  products  of  a 
hasty  muse ;  like  the  frogs  and  serpents  in  the 
Nile, — part  of  them  kindled  into  life,  and  part  a 
lump  of  unformed  unanimatcd  mud. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  my  whole  verses  are 
as  imperfect  as  those  halves,  for  want  of  time  to 

•  This  fable  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  who  lived 
near  the  time  of  Virgil ;  it  rests  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pseudo-Donatus,  and  that  of  Servius.  See  the 
commentary  of  the  latter  on  the  Sixth  ^Eneid,  v.  165. 

9  See  p.  346. 
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digest  them  better.  But  give  me  leave  to  make 
the  excuse  of  Boccace,  who,  when  he  was  up- 
braided that  some  of  his  novels  had  not  the  spirit 
of  the  rest,  returned  this  answer, — that  Charle- 
magne, who  made  the  Paladins,  was  never  able  to 
raise  an  army  of  them.  The  leaders  may  be  he- 
roes, but  the  multitude  must  consist  of  common 
men. 

I  am  also  bound  to  tell  your  Lordship,  in  my 
own  defence,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Georgick  to  the  end  of  the  last  ^neid,  I  found 
the  difficulty  of  translation    growing  on  me  in 
every  succeeding  book.      For  Virgil,  above  all 
poets,  had  a  stock  which  I  may  call  almost  inex- 
haustible, of  figurative,    elegant,   and  sounding 
words :  I  who  inherit  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
genius,  and  write  in  a  language  so  much  inferior 
to  the  Latin,  have  found  it  very  painful  to  vary 
phrases,  when  the  same  sense  returns  upon  me. 
Even   he  himself^  whether  out  of  necessity  or 
choice,  has  often  expressed  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  words ;   and  often  repeated  two  or  three 
whole  verses,  which  he  had  used  before.     Words 
are  not  so  easily  coined  as  money ;  and  yet  we 
see  that  the  credit  not  only  of  Banks,  but  of  Ex- 
chequers, cracks  when  little  comes  in,  and  much 
goes  out.     Virgil  called  upon  me  in  every  line  for 
some  new  word ;  and  I  paid  so  long,  that  I  was 
almost  bankrupt ;    so  that  the  latter  end  must 
needs  be  more  burthensome  than  the  beginning 
or  the   middle :    and   consequently  the   twelfth 
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^neid  cost  me  double  the  time  of  the  first  and 
second. '  What  had  become  of  me,  if  Virgil  had 
taxed  me  with  another  book?  I  had  certainly 
been  reduced  to  pay  the  publick  in  hammered 
money,  for  want  of  milled  ;  that  is,  in  the  same 
old  words  which  I  had  used  before :  and  the  re^ 
ceivers  must  have  been  forced  to  have  taken  any 
thing,  where  there  was  so  little  to  be  had. 

Besides  this  difficulty,  with  which  I  have  strug- 
gled, and  made  a  shift  to  pass  it  over,  there  is  one 
remaining,  which  is  insuperable  to  aU  translators. 
We  are  bound  to  our  author's  sense,  thougli  with 
the  latitudes  already  mentioned  ;  for  I  think  it  not 
so  sacred,  as  that  one  iota  must  not  be  added  or 

*  In  this  respect  our  author  differed  from  his  scholar^ 
Pope.  **  In  the  beginning  of  my  translating  the  Iliai^ 
(says  that  great  poet,)  I  wished  any  body  would  hang  me. 
a  hundred  times.  It  sat  so  heavily  on  my  mind  at  firsts 
that  I  often  used  to  dream  of  it,  and  do  so  sometimes 
still.  \Th\5  was  said  in  1739.]  When  I  fell  into  the 
method  of  translating  thirty  or  forty  verses  before  I  got 
up,  and  piddled  with  it  the  rest  of  the  morning,  it  went 
on  easily  enough ;  and  when  I  was  thoroughly  got  into 
the  way  of  it,  I  did  the  rest  with  pleasure."  "  He  used 
(his  friend  adds)  to  dream  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  long 
journey,  puzzled  which  way  to  take,  and  full  of  fears 
that  he  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it." 

•*  In  translating  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  my 
usual  method  was,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  heat; 
and  then  to  correct  each  book,  first  by  the  original ;  next 
by  other  translations  ;  and  lastly,  to  give  it  a  reading  for 
the  versification  only."     Spence's  Anscootes. 
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diminished,  on  pain  of  an  anathema.  But  slaves 
we  are,  and  labour  on  another  man's  plantation  ; 
we  dress  the  vineyard^  but  the  wine  is  the  owner's. 
If  the  soil  be  sometimes  barren,  then  we  are  sure 
of  being  scourged ;  if  it  be  fruitful,  and  our  care 
succeeds,  we  are  not  thanked  :  for  the  proud 
reader  will  only  say, — the  poor  drudge  has  done 
his  duty.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows ; 
for  being  obliged  to  make  his  sense  intelligible,  we 
Are  forced  to  untune  our  own  verses,  that  we  may 
give  his  meaning  to  the  reader.  He  who  invents, 
is  master  of  his  thoughts  and  words :  he  can  turn 
and  vary  them  as  he  pleases,  till  he  renders  them 
harmonious.  But  the  wretched  translator  has  no 
such  privilege ;  for  being  tied  to  the  thoughts,  he 
must  make  what  musick  he  can  in  the  expression: 
and  for  this  reason  it  cannot  always  be  so  sweet  as 
that  of  the  original.  There  is  a  beauty  of  sound, 
as  Segrais  has  observed,  in  some  Latin  words, 
which  is  wholly  lost  in  any  modern  language.  He 
instances  in  that  mollis  amaracus,  on  which  Ve- 
nus lays  Cupid  in  the  first  ^Eneid.  If  I  should 
translate  it  sweet-marjoram,  as  the  word  signifies, 
the  reader  would  think  I  had  mistaken  Virgil ; 
for  those  village-words,  as  I  may  call  them,  give 
us  a  mean  idea  of  the  thing :  but  the  sound  of 
the  Latin  is  so  much  more  pleasing,  by  the  just 
mixture  of  the  vowels  with  the  consonants,  that 
it  raises  our  fancies  to  conceive  somewhat  more 
noble  than  a  common  herb,  and  to  spread  roses 
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under  him^  and  strew  lilies  over  him ;  a  bed  not 
unworthy  the  grandson  of  the  goddess. 

If  I  cannot  copy  his  harmonious  numbers^  how 
shall  I  imitate  his  noble  flights^  where  his  thoughts 
and  words  are  equally  sublime  ?  Quern 

qtdsqtds  stiuki  amulari^ 

carads  ope  DeeUUea 

Nitilur  penmsy  xntreo  daturas 
Nomina  potUo, 

What  modem  language,  or  what  poet,  can  ex- 
press the  majestick  beauty  of  this  one  verse, 
amongst  a  thousand  others  ! 

Aude^  kospeSf  contemnere  opts^  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  Deo^ * 

For  my  part,  I  am  lost  in  the  admiration  of  it :  I 
contemn  the  world  when  I  think  on  it,  and  myself 
when  I  translate  it. 

Lay  by  Virgil,  I  beseech  your  Lordship  and  all 
my  better  sort  of  judges,  when  you  take  up  my 
version,  and  it  will  appear  a  passable  beauty  when 
the  original  muse  is  absent ;  but  like  Spencer  s 
false  Florimel,  made  of  snow,  it  melts  and  vanishes, 
when  the  true  one  comes  in  sight. 

I  will  not  excuse,  but  justify,  myself  for  one 
pretended  crime  with  which  I  am  liable  to  be 
charged  by  false  criticks,  not  only  in  this  transla- 
tion, but  in  many  of  my  original  poems, — that  I 

*  Vid.  iEN.  viii.  364.  Servius  highly  praises  these 
lines. 
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Latinize  too  much.     It  is  true,  that  when  I  find 
an  English  word  significant  and  sounding,  I  nei- 
ther borrow  fi-om  the  Latin  or  any  other  language ; 
but  when  I  want  at  home,  I  must  seek  abroad. 
If  sounding  words  are  not  of  our  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture, who  shall  hinder  me  to  import  them 
from  a  foreign  country  ?    I  carry  not  out  the  trea- 
sure of  the  nation,  which  is  never  to  return  ;  but 
what  I  bring  from  Italy  I  spend  in  England  :  here 
it  remains,  and  here  it  circulates  ;  for  if  the  coin 
be  good,  it  will  pass  from  one  hand  to  another.    I 
trade  both  with  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  native  language.     We   have 
enough  in  England  to  supply  our  necessity ;  but 
if  we  will  have  things  of  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour, we  must  get  them  by  commerce.     Poetry 
requires  ornament,  and  that  is  not  to  be  had  from 
our  old  Teuton  monosyllables  ;  therefore,  if  I  find 
any  elegant  word  in  a  classick  author,  I  propose  it 
to  be  naturalized,  by  using  it  myself;  and  if  the 
publick  approves  of  it,  the  bill  passes.     But  every 
man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry  and  po- 
etry ;  every  man  therefore  is  not  fit  to  innovate. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  poet  must  first  be 
certain  that  the  word  he  would  introduce  is  beau-^ 
tiful  in  the  Latin  ;  and  is  to  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  whether  it  will  agree  with  the  English 
idiom :  after  this,  he  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of 
judicious  friends,  such  as  are  learned  in  both  lan- 
guages :  and  lastly,  since  no  man  is  infallible,  let 
him  use  this  license  very  sparingly ;   for  if  too 

VOL.  Ill  N  N 
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many  foreign  words  are  poured  in  upon  us,  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  designed  not  to  assist  the 
natives,  but  to  conquer  them. 

I  am  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion,  and 
suspect  your  Lordship  is  very  glad  of  it.  But 
permit  me  first  to  own  what  helps  I  have  had  in 
this  undertaking.  The  late  Earl  of  Lauderdale^ 
sent  me  over  bis  new  translation  of  the  ^nsjs, 
which  he  had  ended  before  I  engaged  in  the  same 
design.  Neither  did  I  then  intend  it ;  but  some 
proposals  being  afterwards  made  me  by  my  book- 
seller, I  desired  his  lordship's  leave,  that  I  might 
accept  them,  which  he  freely  granted ;  and  I  have 
his  letter  yet  to  ahew  for  that  permission.  He 
resolved  to  have  printed  his  work,  which  be  might 
have  done  two  years  before  I  could  publish  mine ; 
and  had  performed  it,  if  death  had  not  prevented 
him.  But  having  his  manuscript  in  my  hands,  I 
consulted  it  as  often  as  I  doubted  of  my  authored 
sense  ;  for  no  man  understood  Virgil  better  than 
that  learned  nobleman.  His  friends,  I  hear,  have 
yet  another  and  more  correct  copy  of  that  transla- 
tion by  them,  which  had  they  pleased  to  have 
given  the  publick,  the  judges  must  have  been 
convinced  that  I  have  not  flattered  him.* 

*  Richard  Maitland»  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  (nephew  to 
John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,)  who,  on  the  Revolutioii, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  King  James  the  Second,  and 
died  in  France  a  few  years  afterwards. 

^  It  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  preseiA 
century.  From  this  translation  Dryden  adopted  a  tfcw 
lines. 
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Besides  this  help,  which  was  not  inconsiderable, 
Mr.  Congrcve  has  done  me  the  favour  to  review 
the  iENEis,  and  compare  my  version  with  the 
original.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  own,  that 
this  excellent  young  man  has  shewed  me  many 
faults,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.  It 
is  true,  be  might  have  easily  found  more,  and  then 
my  translation  had  been  more  perfect. 

Two  other  worthy  friends  of  mine,  who  dedi^ 
to  have  their  names  concealed,^  seeing  me  strait- 
ened in  my  time,  took  pity  on  me,  and  gave  me 

'  Dr.  Chetwood,  and  Addison.  The  latter,  as  appears 
from  Mr.  Tickeirs  preface  to  his  collcctioaof  his  friend's 
works,  wrote  the  Essay  on  the  Georgicks  ;  and  he  also 
furnished  the  arguments  of  the  several  books.  Mr, 
Tickell  having  said  that  he  often  wondered  Dryden  did 
not  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Addison  for  that  Essay, 
Steele  very  properly  observed  (Dedication  of  the  Drum- 
mer, 1722,}  that  this  was  a  most  unjust  reflection  on  our 
author,  **  who,  though  tied  down  not  to  name  Mr.  Addi. 
son,  pointed  at  him,  so  as  all  mankind  conversant  in  these 
matters  knew  him,  with  an  elogium  equal  to  the  highest 
merit,  considering  who  it  was  that  bestowed  it," 

The  Life  of  Virgil,  and  the  Preface  to  the  Pastorals, 
were  written  by  Dr.  Chetwood,  for  whom  our  author 
appears  to  have  had  a  great  regard.  **  The  Praises  of 
Italy  (says  he,  in  his  Notes  on  Virgil,)  translated  by  the 
learned  and  every  way  excellent  Mr.  Chetwood,  which 
are  printed  in  one  of  my  Miscellany  Poems,  are  the 
greatest  ornament  of  this  book  [the  second  Geot^ick]." 

Knightly  Chetwood  was  born  in  1652.  He  was  bred 
at  Eton,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  1^83,  when  he  con* 
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the  Life  of  Virgil,  the  two  Prefaces— ^to  the  Pasto- 
RALs  and  the  Geobgicks,  and  all  the  argunieats 

tributed  the  Life  of  Lycurgus  to  the  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  published  in  that  year.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  whoso 
Life,  written  by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  publick  library 
of  Cambridge,  among  Baker's  manuscript  collections, 
(vol.  xxxvi.)  and  furnished  Fenton  with  some  of  the 
anecdotes  concerning  that  nobleman,  which  are  found 
among  his  Notes  on  Waller's  Poems.  Jacob  mentions 
that  he  had  a  claim  to  an  ancient  English  barony  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  accounts  for  his  being  styled  a  person 
of  honour^  in  the  translation  which  he  published  of  some 
of  St.  Evremont's  pieces.     See  p.  65. 

By  the  favour  probably  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Bristol  by  King  James  II. ; 
but  soon  after  his  nomination,  the  King's  Abdication  took 
place.  In  April  1707,  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Glo- 
cester,  which  preferment  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  which 
happened  April  11th,  1720,  atTempsford  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  had  an  estate,  and  where  he  was  buried  with  the 
following  inscription :  **  Knightley  Chetwood,  egregius 
sane  et  singularis  vir,  ingenio  adeo  sublimi  et  venusto, 
adeo  divinis  et  liumanis  literis  exculto,  ut  nihil  supra. 
Ecclesiae  et  patriae  amicissimus,  catholicae  fidei  rigidus 
servator,  immortal itatem  adivit,  annum  exigens  sexage- 
simum  octavum,  tertio  Nonas  Aprilis,  1720." 

He  married  a  daughter  of.  the  celebrated  Sheriff  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  Samuel  Shute ; 
by  whom  he  left  a  son  named  John,  who  was  fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  died  in  1735. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  this  gentleman 
are  found  in  one  of  Baker's  MSS.  in  the  Museum : 

*'  Knightley  Chetwood,  cxtraordinarie  dectus^  bom  at 
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in  prose  to  the  whole  translation  ;  which  perhaps 
has  caused  a  report  that  the  two  first  poems  are  not 

Coventry,  came  into  the  place  of  Thomas  Brinley  [as 
fellow  of  King's  College] ;  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  to  King  James  II. ; 
prebend  of  Wells,  rector  of  Broad  Risington  in  Glo- 
cestershire,  archdeacon  of  York ;  nominated  Bishop  of 
Bristol  by  King  James,  just  before  his  Abdication  ;  went 
afterwards  chaplain  to  all  the  English  forces  [sent]  into 
Holland  under  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  1689 ;  com- 
menced D.  D.  1691  :  dean  of  Gloucester."  MS.  Harl. 
7038.  p.  221. 

Two  copies  of  verses  by  Dr.  Chetwood,  one  in  English 
and  the  other  in  Latin,  are  prefixed  to  Lord  Roscommon's 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  4to.  1685.  He  was 
also  author  of  several  poems,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  Dryden's  Miscellany.  He  likewise  published 
three  single  sermons,  and  **  a  Speech  to  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  May  20,  17159  against  the  late 
riots." 

The  most  curious  passage  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  (which 
is  often  erroneously  attributed  to  Dryden,)  is  one  relative 
to  Cromwell ;  the  following  proof  of  the  great  agitation 
of  mind  which  that  odious  impostor  suffered,  while  the 
crown  was  suspended  over  his  head,  not  being  noticed,  I 
believe,  by  any  earlier  writer  : 

"  Cromwell  had  never  been  more  desirous  of  the 
power,  than  he  was  afterwards  of  the  title,  of  King ;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  which  the  heads  of  the  parties,  who 
were  all  his  creatures,  would  not  comply  with  him  ;  but 
by  too  vehement  allegation  of  arguments  against  it,  he 
who  had  outwitted  every  body  besides,  at  last  outwitted 
himself,  by  too  deep  dissimulation  ;  for  his  Council, 
thinking  to  make  their  court  by  assenting  to  his  judgment, 
voted  unanimouslyy2?r  him  against  his  inclination ;  which 
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mine.  If  it  had  been  true,  that  I  hild  tdken  thdr 
verses  for  my  own,  I  might  have  gloried  in  theif 

aid  ;  and  like  Terence,  have  farthered  the  opinion, 
that  Scipio  and  Lselius  joined  with  me.  But  tba 
same  style  being  continued  through  the  whole,  and 
the  same  laws  of  versification  observed,  are  proofs 
sufficient  that  this  is  one  man^s  work ;  and  your 
Lordship  is  too  well  acquainted  with  my  manner, 
to  doubt  that  any  part  of  it  is  another's. 

That  your  Lordship  may  see  I  was  in  eameil 
when  I  promised  to  hasten  to  an  end,  I  will  not 
give  the  reasons  why  I  writ  not  always  in  the 
proper  terms  of  navigation,  land-service,  or  in  the 
cant  of  any  profession.  I  will  only  say,  that  Virgi! 
has  avoided  those  proprieties,  because  he  writ  not 
to  mariners,  soldiers,  astronomers,  gardeners,  pea- 
sants, &c«  but  to  all  in  general,  and  in  particular 
to  men  and  ladies  of  the  first  quality,  who  have 
been  better  bred  than  to  be  too  nicely  knowing  in 
the  terms.  In  such  cases,  it  is  enough  for  a  poet 
to  write  so  plainly,  that  he  may  be  understood  by 
his  readers ;  to  avoid  impropriety,  and  not  aflect 
to  be  thought  learned  in  all  things.^ 

surprized  and  troubled  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  his  coach  ^  he  fell  in  a  swoon,** 

The  principal  topicks  urged  by  Whjtelocke,  Glynnet 
6t.  John,  Ix>rd  BroghilU  Thurloe,  &c.  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  crown,  in  a  conference  held  at  Whitehall,  in 
April,  1657,  were  reduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  into  otic  ar- 
gument, which  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for   1741,  vol.x.  p.  93. 

^  Our  author,  however,  is  sometimes  guilty  of   this 
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I  have  omitted  the  four  preliminary  lines  of  the 
first  i£neid, "  because  I  think  them  inferior  to  any 
four  others  in  the  whole  poem  ;  and  consequently 
believe  they  are  not  Virgil's.  There  is  too  great  a 
gap  betwixt  the  adjective  vicina  in  the  second  line, 
and  the  substantive  arva  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third;  which  keeps  his  meaning  in  obscurity  too 
long,  and  is  contrary  to  the  clearness  of  his  style. 
Ut  qtiantvis  avido  is  too  ambitious  an  ornament  to 
be  his,  and  gratum  opus  agricolis  are  all  words 
unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what  he  had  said 
before.  Horrentia  Martis  arma  is  worse  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Horrentia  is  such  a  flat  epithet,  as 
Tully  would  have  given  us  in  his  verses.  It  is  a 
mere  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter, 
and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Virgil. 

Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge^  and  begins 
like  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet : 

Arma^  xnrumque  cano^  Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris, — . 

Scarce  a  word  without  an  r,  and  the  vowels  for 
the  greater  part  sonorous.  The  Prefacer  began 
with  Ilk  egOf  which  he  was  constrained  to  patch 
up  in  the  fourth  line  with  ai  nunc,  to  make  the 
sense  cohere  ;  and  .  if  both   those  words  are  not 

affectation ;  for  in  his  translation  he  has — tacA  to  the  lar^ 
board y — veer  starboard, — and  other  similar  expressions. 
7  Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena 

Carmen,  et,  egressus  silvis,  vicina  coegi 
•     Ut  quamvis  axAdo  parereni  arva  colono^ 

Gratum  opus  agricolis  ;  at  nunc  horrentia  Mariis  •  •  •  .; 
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notorious  botches,  I  am  much  deceived,  though  the 
French  translator  thinks  otherwise.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
added  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  than  retrenched.  * 

I  know  it  may  be  answered  by  such  as  think 
Virgil  the  author  of  the  four  lines, — that  he  asserts 
his  title  to  the  ^Eneis  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  as  he  did  to  the  two  former,  in  the  last  lines 
of  the  fourth  Georgick.  I  will  not  reply  other- 
wise to  this,  than  by  desiring  them  to  compare 
these  four  lines  with  the  four  others,  which  we 
know  are  his,  because  no  poet  but  he  alone  could 
write  them.     If  they  cannot  distinguish  creeping 

'  Heyne,  who  agrees  with  our  author  in  thinking  these 
lines  spurious,  objects  to  the  words  cogerc  arva  ut  part^ 
rent^  which,  he  thinks  the  language  of  prose ;  and  of 
arma  horrentia  he  could  find  no  example,  though  tela 
horrentia  and  hasta  horrentes  are  common.  He  supposes 
these  verses  to  have  been  written  by  some  grammarian ; 
by  one  of  which  fraternity  similar  introductory  lines  have 
been  prefixed  to  the  Georgicks  of  Hesiod.  Ovid  (Trist. 
ii.  1.)  and  others,  he  observes,  have  quoted  Arma  virumque 
as  the  first  words  of  the  ^neid : 

Transtulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros  -  -  -  - 

which  afibrds  a  slight  proof  that  the  lines  in  question  are 
not  genuine  :  this  circumstance,  however,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, is  not  decisive,  because  ilU  ego  might  have  been 
rejected  as  incommodious,  or  the  other  words  preferred 
as  being  the  first  used  in  opening  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  But  the  great  and  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
introductory  lines,  he  adds,  is,  that  they  are  wholly  un- 
suitable to  the  design  and  dignity  of  an  Epick  Poem. 
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from  fljnng,  let  them  lay  down  Virgil,  and  take 
up  Ovid  de  Ponto  in  his  stead.  My  master 
needed  not  the  assistance  of  that  preliminary  poet 
to  prove  his  claim :  his  own  majestick  mien  dis- 
covers him  to  be  the  King  amidst  a  thousand  cour- 
tiers. It  was  a  superfluous  office,  and  therefore 
I  would  not  set  those  verses  in  the  front  of  Virgil ; 
but  have  rejected  them  to  my  own  Preface  : 

I,  who  before,  with  shepherds  in  the  groves. 
Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves. 
And  issuing  thence,  compcU'd  the  neighb'ring  field 
A  plenteous  crop  of  rising  com  to  yield  ; 
Manur'd  the  glebe,  and  stock'd  the  fruitful  plain, 
(A  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain,)  &c. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six^ 
the  Prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  write  better. 
This  is  a  just  apology  in  this  place :  but  I  have 
done  great  wrong  to  Virgil  in  the  whole  transla- 
tion. Want  of  time,  the  inferiority  of  our  lan- 
guage, the  inconvenience  of  rhyme,  and  all  the 
other  excuses  I  have  made,  may  alleviate  my  faulty 
but  cannot  justify  the  boldness  of  my  undertaking. 
What  avails  it  me  to  acknowledge  fi'cely,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line  ? 
For  even  my  own  confession  makes  against  me  ; 
and  it  will  always  be  returned  upon  me,— -why 
then  did  you  attempt  it?  To  which  no  other 
answer  can  be  made,  than  that  I  have  done  him 
less  injury  than  any  of  his  former  libellers. 

What  they  called  his  picture,  had  been  drawn 
at  length  so  many  times  by  the  daubers  of  almost 
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all  nations,  and  still  so  unlike  him,  that  I  snatcbed 
up  the  pencil  with  disdain ;  being  satisfied  before* 
hand  that  I  could  make  some  small  resemblance 
of  him,  though  I  must  be  content  with  a  worse 
likeness.  A  sixth  Pastoral,  a  Pharmaceutria,  a 
single  Orpheus,  and  some  other  features,  have 
Ibeen  exactly  taken:  but  those  hdiday-authort 
writ  for  pleasure  ;  and  only  shewed  us  what  they 
could  have  done,  if  they  would  have  taken  pains 
to  perform  the  whole. 

Be  pleased,  my  Lord,  to  accept  with  your  wonted 
goodness  this  unworthy  present  which  I  make 
you.  I  have  taken  off  one  trouble  from  you,  of 
defending  it,  by  acknowledging  its  imperfections. 
And  though  some  part  of  them  are  covered  in 
the  verse,  (as  Ericthonius  rode  always  in  a  cha* 
riot  to  hide  his  lameness,)*  such  of  them  as  cannot 
be  concealed,  you  will  please  to  connive  at,  thougb 
in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment  yoa  cannot 
pardon.  If  Homer  was  allowed  to  nod  sometimes^ 
in  so  long  a  work  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  I  often 
&11  asleep.  You  took  my  Aursngx£B£  into  your 
protection,^  with  all  his  faults ;  and  I  hope  here 
cannot  be  so  many,  because  I  translate  an  author 
who  gives  me  such  examples  of  correctness.  What 
my  Jury  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  good  for 
a  criminal  to  {dead  before  a  favourable  judge :  if  I 
had  said  partial,  would  your  Lordship  have  for- 

*  See  Virg.  Geo.  iii.  113. 

9  The  tragedy  of  Aurengzebe  was  dedicated  to  Lord 
Mulgrave. 
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given  me  ?  Or  will  you  give  me  leave  to  acquaint 
the  world,  that  I  have  many  times  been  obliged 
to  your  bounty  since  the  Revolution.  Though  t 
never  was  reduced  to  beg  a  charity,  nor  ever  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  one,  either  of  your  Lordship, 
or  your  noble  kinsman,'  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  much 
less  of  any  other  ;  yet  when  I  least  expected  it, 
you  have  both  remembered  me :  so  inherent  it  is 
in  your  family,  not  to  forget  an  old  servant.  It 
looks  rather  like  ingratitude  on  my  part,  that  where 
I  have  been  so  often  obliged,  I  have  appeared  so 
seldom,  to  return  my  thanks ;  and  where  I  was 
also  so  sure  of  being  well  received.  Somewhat  of 
laziness  was  in  the  case,  and  SOTfiewhat  too  of 
modesty  :  but  nothing  of  disrespect  or  of  un- 
thankfulness.  I  will  not  say  that  your  Lordship 
has  encouraged  me  to  this  presumption,  lest,  if 
my  labours  meet  with  no  success  in  publick,  I 
may  expose  your  judgment  to  be  censured.  As 
for  my  own  enemies,  I  shall  never  think  them 
worth  an  answer ;  and  if  your  Lordship  has  any, 
they  will  not  dare  to  arraign  you  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  art,  till  they  can  produce  some- 
what better  of  their  own  than  your  Essay  on 
Poetry.  It  was  on  this  consideration  that  I  have 
drawn  out  my  Preface  to  so  great  a  length.     Had 

'  The  Marquis  of  Normanby's  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  by  his 
first  wife ;  the  piother  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  same  nobleman,  by  a  second 
wife. 
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I  not  addressed  to  a  poet,  and  a  critick  of  the  first 
magnitude^  I  had  myself  been  taxed  for  want  of 
judgment,  and  shamed  my  patron  for  want  of 
understanding.  But  neither  will  you,  my  Lord, 
eo  soon  be  tired  as  any  other,  because  the  dis- 
course is  on  your  art ;  neither  will  the  learned 
reader  think  it  tedious,  because  it  is  ad Clerwni* 
at  least,  when  he  begins  to  be  weary,  the  church 
doors  are  open.  That  I  may  pursue  the  allegory 
with  a  short  prayer,  after  a  long  sermon. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long,  for  the  service 
of  your  country,  the  encouragement  of  good  let- 
ters, and  the  ornament  of  poetry ;  which  cannot 
be  wished  more  earnestly  by  any  man,  than  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 
Most  obliged,  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

^  i.  e.  addressed  to  the  learned.  A  Latin  sermon 
preached  before  the  Clergy  assembled  in  Convocation, 
or  in  the  Universities  for  degrees  in  divinity,  is  entitled 
Concio  ad  Clerum, 
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W  HAT  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  in  plenty  and  at  ease,*  I  have  undertaken  to 
translate  in  my  declining  years ;  struggling  with 
wants,  oppressed  by  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius^ 
liable  to  be  misconstrued  in  all  I  write ;  and  my 
judges,  if  they  are  not  very  equitable,  already  pre- 
judiced against  me  by  the  lying  character  which 
has  been  given  them  of  my  morals.  Yet  steady  to 
my  principles,  and  not  dispirited  with  my  afflictions, 
I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  my  endeavours, 
overcome  all  difficulties ;  and,  in  some  measure, 
acquitted  myself  of  the  debt  which  I  owed  the 
publick,  when  I  undertook  this  work.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  to  the 
Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  conclusion 
of  my  present  studies,  which  are  more  happily  per- 
formed than  I  could  have  promised  to  myself,  when 
I  laboured  under  such  discouragements.  For  what 
I  have  done,  imperfect  as  it  is,  for  want  of  health 
and  leisure  to  correct  it,  will  be  judged  in  after- 
ages,  and  possibly  in  the  present,  to  be  no  dis- 

*  Virgil  died  possessed  of  upward  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  sterling,  Sept.  22d,  A.  U.  C.  735,  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age ;  leaving  his  great  work,  to  which  he  had 
disvoted  eleven  years,  unfinished. 
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honour  to  my  native  country  ;  whose  language  and 
poetry  would  be  more  esteemed  abroad,  if  they 
were  better  understood.      Somewhat    (give    me 
leave  to  say)  I  have  added  to  both  of  them,  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  which 
were  wanting,  especially  the  last^  in  all  our  poets ; 
even  in  those,  who  being  endued  with  genius,  yet 
have  not  cultivated  their  mother-tongue  with  suf- 
ficient care :  or  relying  on  the  beauty  of  tbefr 
thoughts,   have  judged  the  ornament   of  wordg 
and  sweetness  of  sound  unnecessary.     One  is  (or 
raking  in  Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius)  for  anti^^ 
quated  words,  which  are  never  to  be  revived  but 
when  sound  or  significancy  is  wanting  in  the  present 
language.     But  many  of  his  deserve  not  this  re- 
demption, any  more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who 
daily  die,  or  are  slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle, 
merit  to  be  restored  to  life,  if  a  wish  could  revive 
them.     Others  have  no  ear  for  verse^  nor  choice 
of  words,  nor  distinction  of  thoughts  ;  but  mingle 
farthings  with   their  gold,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to  me  ;  but  since 
the  Revolution,  I  have  wholly  renounced  that  ta- 
lent.    For  who  would  give  physick  to  the  great^ 
when  he  is  uncalled ;  to  do  his  patient  no  good^ 
and  endanger  himself  for  his  prescription  ?  Neither 
am  I  ignorant  but  I  may  jusdy  be  condemned  for 
many  of  those  faults,  of  which  I  have  too  liberally 
luraigned  others : 

Cynthitus  aurem 

Vdltt^  et  admonidt. 

It  is  enough  for  me,  if  the  goveniment  wiH  let 
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me  pass  unquestioned.  In  the  mean  time  J'  am 
obliged  in  gratitude  to  return  my  thanks  to  maoy 
of  them,  who  have  not  only  distinguished  me'fix>m 
others  of  the  same  party,  by  a  particular  exception 
of  grace,  but  without  considering  the  man,  have 
been  bountiful  to  the  poet ;  ^  have  encouraged  Virgil 
to  speak  such  English  as  I  could  teach  him,  and 
rewarded  his  interpreter  for  the  pains  he  has  takea 
in  bringing  him  over  into  Britain,  by  defraying 
the  charges  of  his  voyage.  Even  Cerberus,  when 
he  had  received  the  sop,  permitted  JEneBS  to 
pass  freely  to  Elysium.  Had  it  been  offered  me, 
and  I  had  refused  it,  yet  still  some  gratitude 
is  due  to  such  who  were  willing  to  oblige  me. 
But  how  much  more  to  those  from  whom  I  have 
received  the  favours  which  they  have  offered  to 
one  of  a  different  persuasion ;  amongst  whom  I 
cannot  omit  naming  the  Earls  of  Derby  ^  and  of 
Peterborough.  To  the  first  of  these  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  known  ;  and  therefore  his  liberality 
[was]  as  much  unexpected  as  it  was  undeserved. 
The  present  Earl  of  Peterborough^  has  been 
pleased  long  since  to  accept  the  tenders  of  my 
service :  his  favours  are  so  frequent  to  me^  that  I 

^  Many  persons  of  this  description  appear  among  the 
Subscribers  to  the  translation  of  Virgil. 

^  William»  ninth  Earl  of  Derby»  who  succeeded  to  thi 
title  in  1672,  and  died  November  j,  1712. 

^  Charles,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  (afters- 
wards  the  friend  of  Pope,)  who  died  at  Lisbon  ia  October 
1735,  aged  seventy-seven. 
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feodve  them  almost  by  prescnptioD.  No  ^Bfier- 
oice  of  inta'ests  or  opinion  ba¥e  been  aUe  to 
withdraw  his  protection  firom  me ;  and  I  might 
justly  be  condemned  for  the  most  unthankful  of 
mankind,  if  I  did  not  always  preserve  for  him  a 
most  profound  respect  and  inviolable  gratitude.  I 
must  also  add,  that  if  the  last  .£neid  shine 
amongst  its  felfows,  it  is  owing  to  the  commands 
of  Sir  William  Trumbull,^  one  of  the  principal 

^  Sir  William  Trumbull  was  bom  in  the  year  1639* 
aad  was  descended  from  that  William  Trumbull,  who  was 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Brussels  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First.  Sir  William  was  originally  of  St.  John's  College, 
in  Oxford,  but  afterwards  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls.  In  October  1659,  he  was  admitted  Bachelor,  and 
in  Juty  1667,  Doctor,  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  afterwards 
became  an  Advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  was  made 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Master  of  the  Faculties* 
and  Clerk  of  the  Signet.  In  Nov.  1684,  he  was  knighted^ 
and  in  the  following  year  was  sent  Ambassador  Extraor* 
dinary  to  France.  King  James  the  Second,  in  1587, 
sent  him  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to  which  city, 
Mr.  RuflFhead  informs  us,  he  went  through  the  continent 
on  foot.  In  May  1694,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  from  which  office,  after  holding 
it  about  eighteen  months,  he  was  in  1695  removed  to  that 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  appointed  a  Privy  Counsellor ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Parliament.  Two  years  after- 
wards (1697)  he  resigned  all  his  employments,  and  retired 
to  East  Hampstead,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died  in  Dec. 
1716.  Here  it  was  that,  in  1705,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Pope»  who  then  lived  at  Binfield.    This  amiable  old 
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Secretaries  of  State,  who  recommended  it,  as  his 
favourite,  to  my  care ;  and  for  his  sake  particularly 
I  have  made  it  mine.  For  who  would  confess 
weariness,  when  he  enjoined  a  fresh  labour  ?  I 
could  not  but  invoke  the  assistance  of  a  Muse  for 
this  last  ofEce : 

Extremum  kunc,  Arethusa^ 

'        ;  neget  quis  carmina  GaUo  f 

Neither  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  present  which 
was  made  me  by  Gilbert  Dolben,  Esq.  the  worthy 
son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  ;  who,  when  I 
began  this  work,  enriched  me  with  all  the  several 
editions  of  Virgil,  and  all  the  commentaries  of 
those  editions  in  Latin  :  amongst  which,  I  could 
not  but  prefer  the  Dauphin's,  as  the  last,  the 
shortest,  and  the  most  judicious.  Fabrini*  I  had 
^Iso  sent  me  from  Italy;  but  either  he  under- 

statesman,  as  Pope  informed  Mr.  Spence,  "  loved  very 
much  to  read  and  talk  of  the'  classicks  in  his  retirement. 
We  used  to  take  a  ride  out  together  three  or  four  days  in 
the  week,  and  at  last  almost  every  day."  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes. At  the  commencement  o£  their  acquaintance.  Pope 
was  only  seventeen. — Beside  five  Letters  of  Sir  William 
Trumbull  in  Pope's  Works,  several  written  by  him  while 
he  was  Ambassador  in  France,  are  preserved  in  the  Paper- 
Office,  and  extracts  from  others  have  been  printed  by  Sir 
John  Dalrymple.  Dr.  Warton  mentions  also  an  elegant 
character  of  Sir  William  Dolben,  Archbishop  of  York, 
written  by  Sir  W.  Trumbull,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
"^  Printed  at  Venice  in  1623. 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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stands  Virgil  very  imperiecdr,  or  I  hair  no  knofv- 
ledge  of  my  author. 

Being  invited  by  that  irarthy  gemleuMDy  Sir 
Wtlluun  Bowyer,^  to  Denham-Goort,  I  tnodated 
the  first  Georgick  at  his  hoose^  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  last  .£neid.  A  more  fiicndlT  enter* 
tainment  no  man  ever  found.  No  wonder  there- 
fcfrty  if  both  those  versions  surpass  the  rest ;  and 
own  the  satis&ction  I  received  in  his  converse, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  same  o^^e.  The  Seventh 
^neid  was  made  English  at  Burghky,  the  mag- 
nificent abode  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter :«  inaviUi^ 

*  **  Nature  (sa)'s  our  author,  in  one  of  lus  Notes  cm 
Virgil,)  has  conspired  with  art,  to  make  the  garden  at 
Denham-Court,  of  Sir  Wiliiani's  own  |»hmatiott»  one  of 
the  most  delicious  spots  of  ground  in  En^atid.  It  con- 
tains not  above  five  acres,  just  the  compass  of  Alcinoos 
his  garden,  described  in  the  OoYSSES :  hot  Virgil  a^-s  in 
this  very  Georgick,  [the  Second,] 

Laudato  ingauia  rura^ 

Exiguum  co£to. 

**  Concerning  grafting  (he  adds)  my  honoured  Criend  has 
assured  me,  that  Virgil  has  shewn  more  of  poetry,  than 
skill,  at  least  in  relation  to  our  more  northern  climates; 
and  that  many  of  our  stocks  will  not  bear  such  grafts  as 
our  poet  tells  us  would  bear  in  Italy." 

9  John  Cecil,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Exeter,  who  was  bora 
about  the  year  16  jO,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1687-8,  and 
died  at  a  village  near  Paris,  a  few  months  after  our  author, 
August  29,  1700.  Being  a  nonjuror,  he  lived  during 
the  whole  of  King  William's  reign  in  retirement.     He 
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belongihg  to  his  family  I  was  bom^  and  under  his 
roof  I  endeavoured  to  make  that  iBneid  appear  in 
English  with  as  much  lustre  as  I  could ;  though 
my  author  has  not  given  the  finishing  strokes 
either  to  it,  or  to  the  eleventh,  as  I  perhaps  could 
prove  in  both,  if  I  durst  presume  to  criticise  my 
master. 

By  a  letter  from  William  Walsh,  of  Abberley, 
Esq.',  (who  has  so  long  honoured  me  with  his 
friendship,  and  who,  without  flattery,  is  the  best 
critick  of  our  nation,)  I  have  been  informed  that 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury^  has  procured 

had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  collected  in  Italy  many  of 
the  pictures  whidi  are  now  at  Burghley.  As  our  author 
appears  to  have  been  long  attached  to  this  family,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  he  has  not  dedicated  any  of  his  pieces 
to  this  accomplished  nobleman.  He  was  an  early  patron 
of  Prior,  who  probably  wrote  the  elegant  Latin  epitaph 
inscribed  on  a  monument  in  St.  Martin's  church  at  Stam* 
ford,  in  honour  of  him  and  his  Countess. 

'  See  p.  53.  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  late  edition  of  Pope's 
Works,  (vol.  1.  p.  82,)  has  ascribed  to  this  gentleman,  (I 
suppose  on  the  authority  of  the  modern  collector  of  Walsh's 
pieces,)  the  Essay  prefixed  to  our  author's  translation  of 
Virgil's  Pastorals.  But  it  certainly  was  written  by  Dr. 
Chetwood,  as  appears  from  one  of  Dryden's  letters. 

*  Charles  Talbot,  the  twelfth  Earl,  and  only  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury ;  who  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  enjoyed 
the  three  great  posts  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household.  He  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  Feb.  1, 1717-18.  A  remark  of  this  nobleman,  which 
was  true  at  all  times,  particularly  deserves  the  attention 
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a  printed  copy  of  the  Pastorals,  Georgicks, 
and  six  first  ^neids,  from  my  bookseller,  and  has 
read  them  in  the  country,  together  with  my 
friend.  This  noble  person  having  been  pleased 
to  give  them  a  commendation  which  I  presume 
not  to  insert,  has  made  me  vain  enough  to  boast 
of  so  great  a  favour,  and  to  think  I  have  succeeded 
beyond  my  hopes  ;  the  character  of  his  excellent 
judgment,  the  acuteness  of  his  wit,  and  his  general 
knowledge  of  good  letters,  being  known  as  well  to 
all  the  world,  as  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition^ 
his  humanity,  his  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of 
obliging  those  who  stand  in  need  of  his  protec- 
tion, are  known  to  all  who  have  approached  him ; 
and  to  me  in  particular,  who  have  formerly  had 
the  honour  of  his  conversation.-— Whoever  has 
given  the  world  the  translation  of  part  of  the  third 
Georgick,  '  which  he  calls  "  The  Power  of  Love,** 
has  put  me  to  sufficient  pains  to  make  my  own 
not  inferior  to  his;    as  my  Lord  Roscommon's 

of  the  present  age.  He  often  used  to  say,  that  ••  all 
Englishmen  ought  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  to 
increase  their  attachment  to  that  easy  and  happy  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state,  under  which  they  live  at 
home." 

'  From  the  high  praise  here  given  to  these  verses, 
which  greatly  exceeds  their  merit,  I  suspect  that  the 
concealed  translator  was  our  author's  friend,  George 
Granville,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdown.  The  poem  which 
immediately  precedes  this,  in  Dryden's  third  Miscel* 
LANY,  was  written  by  him. 
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« 

SiLENus  had  formerly  given  me  the  same  trouble. 
The  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  of  Oxford,  has 
also  been  as  troublesome  to  me  as  the  other  two, 
and  on  the  same  account :  after  his  bees,  my 
latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving.  Mr. 
Cowley's  praise  of  a  country  life  is  excellent ;  but 
it  is  rather  an  imitation  of  Virgil,  than  a  version. 
That  I  have  recovered  in  some  measure  the  health 
which  I  had  lost  by  too  much  application  to  this 
work,  is  owing,  next  to  God's  mercy,  to  the  skill 
and  care  of  Dr.  Guibbons  *  and  Dr.  Hobbs,*  the 
two  ornaments  of  their  profession  ;  whom  I  can 
only  pay  by  this  acknowledgment.  The  whole 
&culty  has  always  been  ready  to  oblige  me  ;  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  endeavoured  to  defame 
me,^  had  it  not  in  his  power.  I  desire  pardon 
from  my  readers  for  saying  so  much  in  relation  to 
myself,  which  concerns  not  them  :  and  with  my 
acknowledgments  to  all  my  subscribers,  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  few  notes  which  follow  are  far 

^  Dr.  William  Guibbons,  one  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, who  strongly  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
publick  Dispensary,  and  is  therefore  ridiculed  in  Garth's 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Mirmillo. 

*  Dr.  Hobbs  is  ridiculed  in  the  same  poem,  under  the 
name  of  Guiacum. 

^  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  in  whose  "  provoking  Pre- 
face*' to  Prince  Arthur,  as  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
Drydcn's  plays  are  severely  censured.  Prince  Arthur 
was  first  published  in  1695. — See  a  note  near  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Preface  to  the  Fables. 
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maniere  J^ acquit,  becau^  I  had  obtiged  myself  by 
articles  to  do  s6mewhat  of  that  kind^  These 
scattering  observations  are  rather  guesdes  nt  my 
author*s  meaning  in  s6me  passages,  than  proofil 
that  so  he  meant.  T%e  unlearned  may  have 
recourse  to  any  poetical  Dictionary  in  Engli^ 
for  the  names  of  persons,  places,  or  fiibles,  which 
the  learned  need  not ;  but  that  little  which  I  My^ 
is  either  new  or  necessary :  and  the  first  of  theiie 
qualifications  never  fails  to  invite  a  reader,  if  not 
to  please  him. 


In  our  author's  translation  of  Vii^l,  Mr.  Spence  ob« 
ser\'es,  there  is  so  much  spirit,  that  it  has  the  air  rather 
of  an  original,  than  a  translation.  Hence  it  is  r^d  with 
so  much  pleasure,  that  the  faults  of  it  are  scarcely  per* 
ceived.  However,  faults  it  certainly  has ;  but  they  are 
of  such  a  kind  as  almost  all  our  poets  have  been  guilty 
of,  and  relate  to  things  which  had  not  then  been  coa- 
sidered  so  regularly  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  there* 
fore  to  be  deemed  the  faults  of  the  times,  rather  than  the 
defects  of  Dryden  ;  for  exactness  in  things  of  this  nature, 
when  he  wrote,  had  been  little  attended  to. 

In  the  first  place,  the  personages,  dress,  and  attributes, 
of  the  allegorical  persons  in  Virgil,  are  sometimes  mis- 
represented  in  the  translation.  Thus  Bacchus  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  plump  jovial  face,  instead  of  that  fine 
beauty  which  was  his  charactcristick  among  the  ancients, 
(Virg.  Geo.  ii.  v.  392.  Dryd.  540) ;  Proteus  with  grey 
hair  (Geo.  iv.  v.  519.  Dryd.  v.  766)^  the  Goddess  of 
Peace  with  wings  {M.r\.  iv.  v.  520.  Dryd.  v.  762) ;  the 
Minotaur  with  his  lower  parts  bnital,  and  his  upper  parts 
human  (iEn.  vi.  v.  25.  Dryd.  v.  37) ;  Aurora  with  the 
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new  attribute  of  a  streamer  in  her  hand  {Mn.  vii,  v.  &$« 

Dryd.  v.  35),  as  the  attendants  of  Bacchus  carry  flags  ia 

theirs  (Mn.  vii.  v.  ^8a.  Dryd.  v.  863) :  Cybele  is  drawn 

by  Bacchus's  tigers,  instead  of  her  own  lions  (i£.n.  X4 

V.  2  j  j.  Dryd.  v.  3^6) ;  Neptune  is  equipped  (like  the 

%ure  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  great  church  at  Breda)  with 

a  Gothick  mace  (i£n.  ii.  v.  6ia.  Dryd.  v.  829) ;  Janus 

with  a  bunch  of  keys  (i£n.  vii.  v.  181.  Dryd.  v.  246 ; 

and  compare  Ovid's  Fast.  i.  99) ;  and  Priapus  with  a  lath* 

sword  (Geo.  iv.  v.  111.  Dryd.  v.  168):  all  these,  and 

many  more  without  any  authority  from  Virgil,  and  con* 

trary  to  the  representation  of  those  beings  in  the  works  of 

the  ancient  artists  that  remain  to  us: 

•    As  Dryden  in  some  places  gives  the  deities  attributes 

that  do  not  belong  to  them,  so  'he  misrepresents  their 

actions  and  attitudes  in  others.    Thus,  where  the  original 

tpeaks  of  Tisiphone,  as  sitting  alone  before  the  gates  of 

Tartarus,  the  translation  represents  her  as  a  ghost  walking 

at  the  head  of  several  others  (/En.  vi.  575.  Dryd.  v.  777)* 

Instead  of  Juno's  flying  to  our  earth,  Dryden  makes  her 

descend  to  hell  (iEn.  vii.  v.  525.  Dryd.  v.4  jo) ;  and  when 

Virgil  speaks  of  Eridanus's  directing  some  of  his  waters 

down  towards  the  vales  of  Elysium,  Dryden  represents 

this  river-god  as  making  his  stream  first  mount  upward, 

and  then  as  hiding  his  head  under-ground  {Mn,  vi.  v.  659. 

Dryd.  v.  894).     There  is  something  of  the  same  kind 

too,  where  the  translation  makes  Somnus  draw  a  trail  of 

light  after  him,  in  his  descent  to  Palinurus  (i£n.  v.  v.  840. 

Dryd.  v.  1092),  whereas  the  original  only  mentions  his 

cleaving  the  dark  air,  or  perhaps  causing  a  serenity  in  it, 

the  better  to  deceive  that  pilot ; — and  where  it  describes 

Sabinus  as  resting  his  head  on  a  little  pruning-hook  {Mn* 

vii.  V.  179.  Dryd.  v.  249);  contrary  to  the  original,  and 

to  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  for  a  painter  or  sutuary  would 

be  reckoned  to  want  judgment,  who  should  represent  any 
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figure  as  resting  its  head  on  a  pnining-hook,  and  scarce 
any  thing  can  be  good  in  a  poetical  description,  which 
would  appear  absurd,  if  represented  in  a  statue  or  pic- 
ture. 

Our  best  poets  have  been  too  apt  to  mix  the  natural 
and  allegorical  ways  of  speaking  together :  a  mixture  very 
blamable  wherever  it  is  introduced,  but  peculiarly  so 
in  a  translator,  who  can  have  no  right  to  represent  hit 
author  as  confused,  where  he  is  uniform  and  clear.  Yet 
there  are  instances  in  this  translation,  of  mixed  allegories, 
where  the  original  is  quite  free  from  any  such  mixture  ; 
and  of  other  liberties  scarce  allowable  in  a  translator; 
such  as  the  introducing  the  allegorical  style,  where  Vii]gil 
has  not  made  use  of  it,  and  the  omitting  it  where  he  has. 
Of  the  first  kind,  i.  e.  of  mixed  metaphor,  where  there  b 
no  such  mixture  in  Virgil,  (to  give  an  instance  or  tvro 
out  of  many  that  might  be  produced,)  is  his  idea  of  the 
moming-star,  shaking  dew  from  his  hair  (i£.n.  viii.  v.  591. 
Dryd.  v.  781 ;  and  see  also  Mn.  v.  808.  Dryd.  v.  iOj6); 
of  the  second  species  of  impropriety,  (that  of  introducing 
allegory  where  Virgil  is  literal,)  Deucalion's  hurling  his 
mother's  entrails  over  the  world,  and  Vulcan's  riding 
with  loosened  reins,  are.  instances  (Geo.  i.  v.  62.  Dryd. 
V.  94. — ^n.  V.  v.  663.  Dryd.  v.  865) ;  of  the  third, 
(that  of  being  literal,  where  Virgil  is  allegorical)  the  calm- 
ness of  the  Tiber  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  JEmeid^  and 
the  storm  of  hail  in  the  ninth  (Mn.  viii.  v.  89.  Dryd.  v. 
123. — iEn.  ix.  V.  671.  Dryd.  v.  913). 

The  want  of  a  suflBcient  knowledge  of  the  particular 
characters,  rank,  and  dignity  of  the  allegorical  personages, 
makes  Dryden  sometimes  vary  from  his  original ;  and 
carries  him  in  some  measure  so  far,  as  quite  to  destroy 
the  character  he  is  speaking  of.  Virgil  describes  the  face 
of  Neptune  as  serene  and  undisturbed,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  strongly  resents  the  liberty  taken  by  i£oIus,  in 
raising  a  storm  ;  but  Dryden  turns  this  ^er^nity  into  anger 
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and  rage  (yEn.  i.  v.  1117 — 131-^141.  Dryd.v.Sg* — ft02.) 
Hence  he  thinks  it  presumption  in  Minerva  to  throw  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  (i£n.  i.  v.  43.  Dryd.  v.  63) ; 
and  makes  Venus  thunder,  perhaps  without  authority 
from  Virgil  (iEn.  viii.  529.  Dryd.  v.  699) :  hence  he  re- 
presents Iris  as  a  mischievous  goddess,  with  extraordinary 
terrours  on  her  brow  (iEn.  v.  v.  628 — 648.  Dryd.  v. 
803 — 844) ;  and  Somnus,  the  most  gentle  and  most  pleas* 
ing  of  all  the  deities,  as  a  traitor*god  and  a  devil  (^n.  v. 
V.  841 — 861.  Dryd.v.  1097 — 1120). 

Dryden  is  apt  to  fall  into  faults  of  this  kind  on  many 
other  occasions,  as  well  as  the  last  mentioned,  from  hit 
not  guarding  sufficiently  against  vulgarisms.  He  wrote 
in  general  with  as  much  tfiitt  as  any  man ;  and  in  this 
work  was  pressed  on  by  other  causes  to  Wirite  with  yet 
more  rapidity  than  usual.  This  must  have  occasioned 
several  negligencies ;  and  among  tlie.  rest  some  low  ex- 
pressions and  mean  lines,  sometimes  very  unworthy  of 
the  subject  he  is  treating.  Hence  he  speaks  of  Bacchus's 
honest  face  (Geo.  ii.  v.  392.  Dryd.  v.  £40),  and  of  the 
jolly  Autumn  (G60.  ii.  v.  5.  Dxyd.  v.  9).  It  is  hence 
that  he  calls  Juno  the  buxom  bride  of  Jupiter  (Geo.  ii« 
v.  327.  Dryd.  v.  443) ;  and  Cybele,  the  grandam-goddess 
(i£.n.  ix.  V.  83.  Dryd.  v.  95).  It  is  thus  that  he  talks  of 
Juno's  sailing  on  the  winds  {Mn.  xii.  v.  160.  Dryd.  v. 
243),  and  Apollo's  bestriding  the  clouds  (i£n.  ix.  v.  640. 
Dryd.  V.  875).  This  made  him  fall  into  that  slovenly 
description  of  Aurora  (Geo.  i.  v.  447.  Dryd.  v.  596), 
and  that  strange  one  of  Taurus  (Geo.  i.  v.  218.  Dryd. 
V.  308J.  This  led  him  to  use  Bacchus  with  so  much 
familiarity,  as  he  does  in  the  following  couplet  (Geo.  ii, 
v.  8.  Dryd.  v.  12) : 

Come,  strip  with  me,  my  God !  come,  drench  all  o'er 
Thy  limbs  in  must  of  wine,  and  drink  in  every  pore ; 

and  to  insert  those  little  particularities  in  his  description 
of  Typhceus's  surprize  (i£n.  ix.  v.  716.  Dryd.  v.  968} : 
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Then  trembles  Prochyta,  ^hen  Ischia  roars : 
Typhceus,  thrown  beneath  by  Jove's  command, 
Astonish'd  at  the  flaw  that  wakes  the  land. 
Soon  shakes  his  weary  side  :  and  scarce  axaake. 
With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  tighter  on  his  back. 

And  this,  in  Juturna's  flight  (iEn.  xii.  v.  886.  Dryd. 
V.  1283): 

She  drew  a  length  of  sighs  ;  nor  more  she  said. 
But  in  her  azure  mantle  wrapp'd  her  head; 
Then  plung'd  into  her  stream  with  deep  despair. 
And  her  last  sobs  came  bubbling  up  in  air. 

To  his  hurry  and  impetuo(9ty  in  perferming  this  work 
may  be  attributed  his  takinjjf^  sometimes  one  person  for 
another,  and  sometimes  one  thing  for  another.  Thus 
Tellus  is  mentioned  in  the  translation,  instead  of  Vesta  in 
the  original  (Geo.  i.  v.  499.  Dryd.  v.  670) ;  Ate,  instead 
of  Tisiphone  (iEn.  x.  v.  761.  Dryd.  v.  1080);  Scorpion, 
insteadof  Piscis(Geo.  iv.  v.  235.  Dryd.  v.  343^  Nereids, 
instead  of  Naiads  {Mn.  i.  v.  172.  Dryd.  v.  236);  and 
Nymphs  of  the  waters,  instead  of  Nymphs  of  the  air 
{i£n.  i.  V.  77.  Dryd.  v.  111).  Thus,  where  the  original 
speaks  of  a  mountain,  the  translation  turns  it  into  a  river- 
god  (Geo.  iii.  V.  30.  Dryd.  v.  47) ;  where  the  former 
mentions  the  three  bodies  of  Geryon,  the  latter  makes  it 
three  lives  {Mn.  viii.  v.  205.  Dryd.  v.  268);  and  where 
Virgil  speaks  at  most  but  of  eighteen  water-nymphs, 
Dryden  has  increased  them  to  £fty  (Geo.  iv.  v.  333. 
Dryd.  V.  447) 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  found 
in  PoLYMETis,  p.  309 — 316. 

"  In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  (says  our 
great  English  critick)  the  discriminative  excellence  of 
Homer  is  elevation  and  comprehension  of  thought,  and 
that  of  Virgil  is  grace  and  splendour  of  diction.  The 
beauties  of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost,  and 


those  of  Vii^gil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The  thass^^tnink 
of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity,  but  the  blossoms  of 
elocution  easily  drop  away.  The  author,  having  th^ 
choice  of  his  own  images,  selects  those  which*  he  can 
best  adorn ;  the  translator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follpw  his 
original,  and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  chosen.  When  to  this  primary  difficulty  is 
added  the  inconvenience  of  a  language  so  ihuch  inferior 
in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
who  read  the  Georgick  and  the  i£N£iD  should  be  much 
delighted  with  any  version. 

**  All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw«  and  all  these  h^ 
determined  to  encounter.  The  expectation  of  hi^  work 
was  undoubtedly  great ;  the  nation  considered  i^s  honouk* 
as  interested  in  the  event.  One  gave  him  the  different 
editions  of  his  author,  and  another  helped  him  in  the 
subordinate  parts.  The  arguments  of  the  several  booki 
were  given  him  by  Addison. 

"  The  hopes  of  the  publick  were  not  disappointed.  He 
produced,  says  Pope,  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation 
that  I  know  in  any  language.  It  certainly  excelled  what- 
ever had  appeared  in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied 
his  friends,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  silenced  his 
enemies 

*'  When  adminrtion  had  subsided,  the  translation  was 
more  coolly  examined,  and  found  like  all  others,  to  be' 
sometimes  erroneous,  and  sometimes  licentious.  Those 
who  could  find  faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ; 
and  Dr.  Brady  attempted  in  blank  verse  a  translation  of 
the  i^NEiD,  which,  when  dragged  into  the  worlds  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have  never  seen  it ;  but 
that  such  a  version  there  is,  or  has  been,  perhaps  some 
old  catalogue  informed  me. 

*•  With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when  his  Tra- 
gedy and  his  Prelections  had  given  him  reputation,  at- 
tempted another  blank  version  of  the  i£NEiD ;  it  Which; 
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notwithstanding  the  sHght  regard  with  which  it  was 
treated^  he  had  afterwards  perseverance  enough  to  add 
jthe  EcLOOUESand  Georgicks.  His  book. may  continue 
its  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clandestine  refuge  of 
school-hoys. 

*'  Since  the  English  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
mellifluence  of  Pope's  numbers,  and  the  .diction  of  poetry 
has  become  more  splendid,  new  attempts  have  been  made 
to  translate  Virgil;  and  all  his  works  have  been  at- 
tempted by  men  better  qualified  tOs  contend  with  Dryden. 
I  will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  comparison  by 
opposing  one  passage  to  another;  a, work  of  which  there 
would  be  no  end»  and  which  might  be  often  offensive 
without  use. 

**  It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the  merk 
of  great  works  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by  their  general 
effects  and  ultimate  result.  It  is  easy  to  note  a  weak  line, 
and  write  one  more  vigorous  in  its  place;  to. find  a  hap- 
piness of  expression  in  the  original,  and  transplant  it  by 
force  into  the  version:  but  what  is  given  to  the  parts, 
may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and  the  reader  may 
be  weary,  though  the  critick  may  commend.  Works  of 
Imagination  excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight;  by 
their  power  of  attracting  and  detaining  the  attention. 
That  book  is  good  in  vain,  which  the  reader  throws  away. 
He  only  is  the  master,  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing 
captivity ;  whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and 
in  hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again ;  and  whose 
conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as 
the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

**  By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will  con- 
sent that  Dryden  should  be  tried  ;  of  this,  which,  in  op- 
position to  reason,  makes  Ariosto  the  darling  and  the  pride 
of  Italy;  of  this,  which,  in  defiance  of  criticism,  con* 
tinues  Shakspeare  the  sovereign  of  the  drama."  Johnson's 
Life  of  Dryd£n. 
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FABLES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


TO  HIS  6RAC£ 

THE   DUKE   OF    ORMOND.' 

MY  LORD, 

i^OME  estates  are  held  in  England  by  pa3nng 
a  fine  at  the  change  of  every  lord.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  your  family  from  the  time 
of  your  excellent  grandfather  to  this  present  day. 
I  have  dedicated  the  translation  of  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch  to  the  first  Duke ;  and  have  celebrated 
the  memory  of  your  heroick  &ther.    Though  I 

7  James,  the  second  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  the  eldest 
soR  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  of  whom  some  account 
has  already  been  given.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  He  was 
born  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  about  the  year  1662,  and  in 
1683  married  Lady  Anne  Hyde,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  who  dying  in  168^;,  he  mar- 
ried Lady  Mary  Somerset,  second  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  On  the  landing  of  King  William  the  Third, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  nobility  who  joined  that 
Prince  at  Sherborne ;  and  was  made  by  him  a  Lord  of  hit 
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am  very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I  have 
lived  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house  ;  and  by 

Bedchamber,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  subse- 
quent reign  he  filled  several  high  offices,  civil  and  mili- 
tary ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 
being  zealously  attached  to  the  Pretender,  with  whom  it 
is  now  well  known,  that  he,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  others, 
held  a  correspondence  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  fled,  and  was  attainted  by  act  of  Parliament. 
He  died  in  Spain,  from  whence  his  body  was  brought  to 
England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  May  2a, 
1746. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  here  been  stated,  with 
respect  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, I  subjoin  the  following  anecdote,  communicated 
to  Mr.  Spence  by  Dr.  Lockier,  already  mentioned. 

•*  Upon  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Ormond,  Atterbury, 
and  Lord  Mareschall,  held  a  private  conversation  together, 
in  which  Atterbury  desired  the  latter  to  go  out  immedi- 
ately, and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  in  form.  Ormond, 
who  was  more  afraid  of  consequences,  desired  to  commu- 
nicate it  first  to  the  Council.  *'  Damn  //,  says  Atterbury, 
in  a  great  heat,  (for  he  did  not  value  swearing,)  you  very 
well  know  that  things  have  not  been  concerted  enough  for  that 
yetf  and  that  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose"  Indeed,  it 
was  the  only  thing  they  could  have  done :  such  a  bold 
step  would  have  made  people  believe  they  were  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  they  really  were,  and  might  have  taken 
strangely.  The  late  King,  [George  I.]  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, would  not  have  stirred  a  foot,  if  there  had  been  a 
strong  opposition."  -  -  - 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  being 
sent  to  the  Tower,  "  upon  its  being  said  in  the  Drawing- 
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your  Grace's  favour,  am  admitted  still  to  hold 
from  you  by  the  same  tenure. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast  that  I  have 
deserved  the  value  of  so  illustrious  a  line  ;  but  my 
fortune  is  the  greater,  that  for  three  descents  they 
have  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my  poems  fix)m 
those  of  other  men ;  and  have  accordingly  made 
me  their  peculiar  care.  May  it  be  permitted  me 
to  say,  that  as  your  grand&ther  and  fiither  were 
cherished  and  adorned  with  honours  by  two  sue* 
cessive  monarchs,  so  I  have  been  esteemed  and 
patronized  by  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and  the 
son,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient,  most 
conspicuous,  and  most  deserving  families  in  Europe. 

room,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  man  f  Lord  Cadogao 
answered.  Fling  him  to  the  lions.  The  Bishop  was  told 
of  this ;  and  spon  after,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  said^ 
that  he  had  fallen  upon  some  verses,  which  he  must  copy 
out  for  him  to  read.  These  were  four  extreme  severe 
lines  against  Lord  Cadogan ;" — which  are  said  to  havtf 
run  thus : 

'*  By  fear  unmoved,  by  shame  unaw'd, 
**  Offspring  of  hangman  and  of  bawd ; 
••  Ungrateful  to  the  ungrateful  man  he  grew  by, 
"  A  bold  bad  boist'rous  blust'ring  bloody  booby." 

Spence's  Anecdotes. 
This   anecdote  was    communicated   by    Pope,    who, 
however,  only  recollected   the   concluding  line.     The 
other  lines  were  furnished  by  another  hand. 

The  violence  of  Atterbury's  temper,  and  Tickell's  en- 
comium on  Lord  Cadogan,  induce  me  to  believe  that 
these  sarcastick  verses  were  merely  the  effect  of  party- 
spleen,  and  had  no  foundation  in  truth  whatsoever. 

VOL.  HI.  P  P 
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.  It  is  trae,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my 
last  fine,  when  it  was  due  by  your  Grace's  acces- 
sion to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  house,  I 
may  seem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have  made  a  fcM:- 
feiture  of  my  claim  :  yet  my  heart  has  always  been 
devoted  to  your  service  ;  and  since  you  have  been 
graciously  pleased,  by  your  permission  of  this  ad- 
dress, to  accept  the  tender  of  my  duty,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  lay  these  poems  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  succeed 
not  only  to  the  honours  of  your  ancestors,  but 
also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of  magna- 
nimity, courage,  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of 
doing  good,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  your  fortune, 
is  so  far  from  being  broken  in  your  Grace,  that  the 
precious  metal  yet  runs  pure  to  the  newest  link 
of  it;  which  I  will  not  call  the  last,  because  I 
hope  and  pray  it  may  descend  to  late  posterity : 
and  your  flourishing  youth,  and  that  of  your  ex- 
cellent Duchess,  are  happy  omens  of  my  wish. 

It  is  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  some 
of  the  noblest  Roman  families  retained  a  resem- 
blance of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their  shapes 
and  features,  but  also  in  their  manners,  their  qua- 
lities, and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  their 
minds.  Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid 
virtue,  savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpo- 
pular ;  others  were  more  sweet  and  afiable,  made 
of  a  more  pliant  paste,  humble,  courteous,  and 
obliging ;  studious  of  doing  charitable  offices,  and 
diffusive  of  the  goods  which  they  enjoyed.  The 
last  of  these  is  the  proper  and  indelible  character 
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of  your  Grace*s  family.  God  Almighty  has  en- 
dued you  with  a  softness,  a  beneficence,  an  at- 
tractive behaviour  winning  on  the  hearts  of  others, 
and  so  sensible  of  their  misery,  that  the  wounds 
of  fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them,  but  on 
yourself.  You  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you 
almost  prevent  their  wishes,  and  always  exceed 
their  expectations  ;  as  if  what  was  yours  was  not 
your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  possess,  but  to 
bestow  on  wanting  merit.  But  this  is  a  topick 
which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  oftend  your 
modesty,  which  is  so  far  fix)m  being  ostentatious 
of  the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have 
it  known ;  ^  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the 
satisfaction  and  testimony  of  your  own  conscience, 

which,  though  it  be  a  silent  panegyrick,  is  yet  the 
best. 

You  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  Poplicola'  was 
not  more,  whose  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside 
to  save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of 
asking  entrance ;  where  all  were  equally  admitted ; 
where  nothing  that  was  reasonable  was  denied ; 
where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation, 
and  where  I  can  scarce  forbear  saying  that  want  it- 
self was  a  powerful  mediator,  and  was  next  to  merit. 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  us,  that  their  Incas, 
above  all  their  titles,  esteemed  that  the  highest, 

•  So  Pope : 

••  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
**  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  Mush  to  finditjamey 

^  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,   the   third   Roman   Consul, 
A.  U.  C.  245.     Sec  Val.  Max.  iv.  1. 
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which  called  them  Lovers  of  the  Poor;  a  name 
more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and  Augustus^ 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  were  epithets  of 
flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them  ;  and  not  run- 
ning in  a  blood  like  the  perpetual  gentleness,  and 
inherent  goodness,  of  the  Ormond  family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  the  softest  and 
most  ductile  of  all  metals.  Iron,  which  is  the 
hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  itself,  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  corruption  :  it  was  never  intended 
for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear  the  foces  and 
inscriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it  is  fit  for  ar- 
mour, to  bear  off  insults,  and  preserve  the  wearer 
in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  the  danger  once  re- 
pelled, it  is  laid  aside  by  the  brave,  as  a  garment 
too  rough  for  civil  conversation :  a  necessary  guard 
in  war,  but  too  harsh  and  cumbersome  in  peace, 
and  which  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  a  more  hu- 
mane life. 

For  this  reason,  my  Lord,  though  you  have 
courage  in  an  heroical  degree,  yet  I  ascribe  it  to 
you  but  as  your  second  attribute  :  mercy,  bene- 
ficence, and  compassion,  claim  precedence,  as  they 
are  first  in  the  Divine  Nature.  An  intrepid  cou- 
rage, which  is  inherent  in  your  Grace,  is  at  best 
but  a  holiday-kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exer- 
cised, and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  affa- 
bility, mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word  which  I 
would  fain  bring  back  to  its  original  signification 
of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use : 
they  arc  the  bread  of  mankind,  and  staff  of  life  : 
neither  sighs,  nor  tears,  nor  groans,  nor  curses  of 
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the  vanquished,  follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of 
charity;  but  a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of 
mind,  in  him  who  performs  an  action  of  mercy, 
which  cannot  suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another 
without  redress,  lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of 
contagion  along  with  them,  and  pollute  the  happi* 
ness  which  he  enjoys. 

Yet  since  the  perverse  tempers  of  matikind, 
since  oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the 
other,  are  sometimes  the  unavoidable  occasions  of 
war,  that  courage,  that  magnanimity  and  resolu- 
tion, which  is  bom  with  you,  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  And  here  it  grieves  me  that  I  am 
scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  many  of 
your  actions ;  but  mHoiam  TfUcos  is  an  expression 
which  Tully  often  uses,  when  he  would  do  what 
he  dares  not,  and  fears  the  censure  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on 
others  ;  but  here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful, 
that  the  harvest  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am 
shortened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is 
forbidden  me  to  reach  :  since  it  is  not  permitted 
me  to  commend  you,  according  to  the  extent  of 
my  wishes,  and  much  less  is  it  in  my  power  to 
make  my  commendations  equal  to  your  merits. 

Yet  in  this  frugality  of  your  praises,  there  arc 
some  things  which  I  cannot  omit,  without  de- 
tracting from  your  cl^^cter.  You  have  so  formed 
your  own  education,  as  enables  you  to  pay  the 
debt  you  owe  your  country,— or  more  properly 
S{)eaking,  both  your  countries  ;  because  you  were 
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born,  I  may  almost  say,  in  purple,  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  when  your  grandfather  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  have  since  been  bred  in  the  court  of 
England. 

If  this  Address  had  been  in  verse,  I  might  have 
called  you,  as  Claudian  calls  Mercury,  numen  corn^ 
viune^  gemino  faclens  ro?nmerda  mundo.  The  better 
to  satisfy  this  double  obligation,  you  have  early 
cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arms,  that  when 
the  service  of  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  require  your 
courage  and  your  conduct,  you  may  exert  them 
both  to  the  benefit  of  either  country.  You  began 
in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards  practised  in 
the  camp  ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Caesar  (to 
omit  a  crowd  of  shining  Romans,)  formed  them- 
selves to  the  war,  by  the  study  of  history,  and  by 
the  examples  of  the  greatest  Captains,  both  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  before  their  time.  I  name  those 
two  commanders  in  particular,  because  they  were 
better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of  the  Roman 
leaders ;  and  that  Lucullus  in  particular,  having 
only  the  theory  of  war  from  books,  was  thought 
fit,  without  practice,  to  be  sent  into  the  field, 
against  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  Rome. 
Tully  indeed  was  called  the  learned  Consul  in 
derision ;  but  then  he  was  not  born  a  soldier ;  his 
head  was  turned  another  way  :  when  he  read  the 
tacticks,  he  was  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was 
his  field  of  battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is 
thrown  away  on  a  General,  who  dares  not  make 
use  of  what  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  in  a 
man  of  courage  and  resolution  ;  in  him  it  will 
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direct  bis  martial  spirit^  and  teach  him  the  way  to 
the  best  victories,  which  are  those  that  are  least 
bloody,  and  which,  though  achieved  by  the  hand, 
are  managed  by  the  head.     Science  distinguishes 
a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  those  athletick  brutes 
whom  undeservedly  we  call  heroes.     Cursed  be 
the  poet,  who  first  honoured  with  that  name  a 
mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing  idiot.     The  Ulysses  of 
Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that  he  understood 
not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded  :  there  was 
engraven  on  it  plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  coun- 
tries, which  Ajax    could  not   comprehend,    but 
looked  on  them  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow-beast,  the ' 
lion.    But  on  the  other  side,  your  Grace  has  given 
yourself  the  education  of  his  rival ;  you  have  stu- 
died every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders,  which  for 
these  ten  years  past  has  been  the  scene  of  batdes 
and  of  sieges.     No  wonder  if  you  performed  your 
part  with  such  applause,  on  a  theatre  which  you 
understood  so  well.  ' 

If  I  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it 
were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so  copious  a  subject ;  but 
confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  and  to 
what  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not  only  pass 
over  many  instances  of  your  military  skill,  but 
also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence  in  the  war, 
and  of  your  personal  bravery,  attended  with  an 
ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a  long  train  of  gene- 
rosity ;  profusencss  of  doing  good  ;  a  soul  unsatis- 
fied with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished 
desire  of  doing  more.     But  all  this  is  matter  for 
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your  own  historians ;  I  am^  as  Virgil  says^  spafus 
ixclmus  imqms. 

Yet  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  charities, 
I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred 
the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  your- 
telf.  When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen, '  your  heat 
of  courage  (a  fault  only  pardonable  to  your  youth,) 
had  transported  you  so  far  before  your  friends,  that 
they  were  unable  to  follow,  much  less  to  succour 
you  ;  wl^cn  you  were  not  only  dangerously,  but  in 
all  appearance,  mortally  wounded ;  when  in  that 
desperate  condition  you  were  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Namur,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the 
French ;  then  it  was,  my  Lord,  that  you  took  a 
considerable  part  of  what  was  remitted  to  you  of 
your  own  revenues,  and  as  a  memorable  instance 
of  your  heroick  charity,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Count  Guiscardy  who  was  Governor  of  the  place, 
to  be  distributed  among  your  fellow-prisoners. 
The  French  commander,  charmed  with  the  great- 
ness of  your  soul,  accordingly  consigned  it  to  the 
use  for  which  it  was  intended  by  the  donor ;  by, 
which  means  the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  men 
were  saved,  and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for 
their  subsistence,  who  had  otherwise  perished,  had 
not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfortune ; 
Or  rather  sent  by  Providence,  like  another  Joseph, 
to  keep  out  famine  from  invading  those,  whom,  in 
humility,  you  called  your  brethren.  How  happy 
was  it  for  those  poor  creatures,  that  your  Grace 

'  A  town  in  Brabant,  where  King  William  was  beaten 
by  Mareschal  Luxembourg,  July  29,  1693. 
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was  made  their  fellow-sufferer  ?  And  how  glorious 
for  you,  that  you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  tiot 
relieve  the  wants  of  others  ?  The  heathen  poet,  in 
commending  the  charity  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans, 
spoke  like  a  Christian  : 

Non  ignara  mali^  mseris  succurrere  disco. 

All  men,  even  those  of  a  different  interest,  and 
contrary  principles,  must  praise  this  action  as  the 
most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  this  degene- 
rate age,  but  almost  in  any  of  the  former ;  when 
men  were  made  de  meliore  luto  ;  when  examples 
of  charity  were  frequent,  and  when  there  were  in 
being, 

Teucri  pulcherrima  proles, 

Magnanim  heroes,  nati  mdioribus  anrns. 

No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine  in 
history,  and  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the  longer 
it  endures ;  and  the  name  of  Oiimond  will  be 
more  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  than  in  his  great- 
est triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  Grace  are  of  a  piece,  as 
Waters  keep  the  tenour  of  their  fountains  :  your 
compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect  as 
well  on  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  so  much  in  your 
nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life  is  but  one  con- 
tinued act  of  placing  benefits  on  many ;  as  the 
sun  is  always  carrying  his  light  to  some  part  or 
other  of  the  world.  And  were  it  not  that  your 
reason  guides  you  where  to  give,  I  might  almost 
say  that  you  could  not  help  bestowing  more  than 
is  consisting  with  the  fortune  jof  a  private  man,  or 
with  the  will  of  any  but  an  Alexander. 
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What  wonder  is  it  then,  that  being  born  for  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  your  supposed  death  in  that 
engagement  was  so  generally  lamented  through 
the  nation  ?  The  concernment  for  it  was  as  uni- 
versal as  the  loss ;  and  though  the  gratitude  might 
be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of  all  were 
real :  where  every  man  deplored  his  private  part 
in  that  calamity,  and  even  those  who  had  not 
tasted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  so  much  on  the 
fame  of  your  beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the 
loss  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great 
father  into  fresh  remembrance, — as  if  the  same 
decree  had  passed  on  two  short  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  virtuous ;  and  I  repeated  to  myself  the 
same  verses  which  I  had  formerly  applied  to  him : 

OsUndunt  Urris  hunc  tantumfata^  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent. 

But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but 
mankind  in  general,  the  unhappy  omen  took  not 
place.  You  are  still  living,  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
and  applause  of  all  the  good  you  have  performed^ 
the  prayers  of  multitudes  whom  you  have  obliged, 
for  your  long  prosperity,  and  that  your  power  of 
doing  generous  and  charitable  actions  may  be  as 
extended  as  your  will ;  which  is  by  none  more 
zealously  desired  than  by 

Your  Gbac£*s 
Most  humble. 
Most  obliged,  and 

Most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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Xt  is  with  a  poet,  as  with  a  man  who  designs 
to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  supposes^  in 
casting  up  the  cost  beforehand ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  he  is  mistaken  in  his  account^  and 
reckons  short  in  the  expence  he  first  intended. 
He  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will 
have  this  or  that  convenience  more,  of  which  he 
had  not  thought  when  he  began.  So  has  it  hap- 
pened to  me ;  I  have  built  a  house,  where  I  in- 
tended but  a  lodge  ;  yet  with  better  success  than 
a  certain  nobleman,  who,  beginning  with  a  dog- 
kenncl,  never  lived  to  finish  the  palace  he  had 
contrived. 

From  translating  the  First  of  Homer's  Iliads, 
(which  I  intended  as  an  Essay  to  the  whole  workj 

'  The  volume  of  Poems  which  our  author  entitled 
Fables,  Ancient  AND  Modern,  &c.  was  first  published 
in  folio,  in  January  1699 — 1700.  This  preface  therefore, 
and  the  preceding  Dedication,  were  his  last  compositions 
in  prose.     He  died  on  the  1st  of  the  following  May. 
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1  proceeded  to  the  translation  of  the  twelfth  book 
of  Ovid's  MfiTAMORPHosES,  because  it  contains, 
among  other  things,  the  causes,  the  beginning 
and  ending,  of  the  Trojan  war.  Here  I  ought  in 
reason  to  have  stopped;  but  the  speeches  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  lying  next  in  my  way,  I  could 
not  balk  them.  When  I  had  compassed  them,  I 
was  so  taken  with  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth 
book,  which  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole 
Metamorphoses,  that  I  enjoined  myself  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  rendering  it  into  English.  And  now 
i  found,  by  the  number  of  my  verses,  that  they 
began  to  swell  into  a  little  volume ;  which  gave 
me  an  occasion  of  looking  backward  on  some 
beauties  of  my  author,  in  his  former  books :  there 
occurred  to  me  the  Hunting  of  the  Boar,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha,  the  good-natured  story  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  I 
have  translated  closely  enough,  and  given  them 
the  same  turn  of  verse  which  they  had  in  the 
original ;  and  this  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  is 
not  the  talent  of  every  poet.  He  who  has  arrived 
the  nearest  to  it,  is  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Sandys,  *  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age ;  if  I 
may  properly  call  it  by  that  name,  which  was  the 
former  part  of  this  concluding  century.  For 
Spencer  and  Fairfax*  both  flourished  in  the  reign 

^  In  a  former  work  our  author  has  spoken  less  re- 
spectfully of  Sandys.     See  p.  282. 

^  Very  little  is  known  of  Edward  Fairfax,  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne.     He  was 
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of  Qiieen  Elizabeth ;  great  masters  in  our  ''^u-^^ 
guage,  and  who  saw  much  ferther  into  the  beau- 
ties of  our  numbers,  than  those  who  Ip^mediately 
followed  them.  Milton  was  the  poetical  son  of 
Spencer,  and  Mr.  Waller  of  Faiifax  ;  for  we  have 
our  lineal  descents  and  clans,  as  well  as  other 
families.  ^'  Spencer  more  than  once  insinuateis,  that 
the  soul  of  Chaucer  was  transfused  into  his  body; 

natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  father  of  the  first 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  according  to  Wood,  lived  at  Newhall, 
in  the  parish  of  Oteley,  in  the  county  of  York.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  birth  or  death  has  been  ascertained. 
Beside  his  translation  of  Tasso's  poem,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  folio  in  1600,  he  left  some  pieces  in  manuscript, 
particularly  twelve  Eclogues,  one  of  which  was  pubhshed 
in  the  Muses'  Library,  8vo.  1737-  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  rest  should  have  been  so  long  withheld 
from  the  publick. 

*  Mr.  Pope  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  this  notion* 
He  observed  to  Mr.  Spence  (as  the  latter  informs  us  in 
his  An  EC  DOTES,)  that  **  Michael  Drayton  was  one  of  the 
imitators  of  Spencer,  and  Fairfax  another.  Milton,  in 
his  first  pieces,  is  an  evident  follower  of  Spencer  too ;  in 
his  famous  ALLEGRO  and  PfiNSEROSO,  and  some  others. 

••  Carew  (a  bad  Waller,)  Waller  himself,  and  Lord 
Lansdown,  are  all  of  one  school ;  as  Sir  John  Suckling, 
Sir  John  Mennis,  and  Prior,  are  of  another. 

••  Crashaw  is  a  worse  sort  of  Cowley  ;  he  was  a  fol- 
lower too  of  Petrarch  and  Marino,  but  most  of  Marino. 
He  and  Cowley  were  good  friends  ;  and  the  latter  has  a 
good  copy  of  verses  on  his  death. — About  his  pitch  were 
Stanley,  (the  author  of  The  Opinions  of  Philoso- 
phers,) Randolph,  though  rather  superior,  and  Sylvester, 
though  rather  of  a  lower  form. 
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and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  yesM 
after  his  decease.  Milton  has  acknowledged  to 
me^  that  Spencer   was  his  original ;  and  many 

**  Cartwright  and  Bishop  Corbet  are  of  this  class  of 
poets  ;  and  Ruggle,  the  author  of  the  CoUNTER-scirrFLE, 
might  be  admitted  among  them. — Herbert  is  lower  than 
Crashawy  Sir  John  Beaumont  higher,  and  Donne  a  good 
deal  so." 

It  appears  from  RufFhead's  Life  of  Pope,  that  he  once 
intended  to  write  •*  a  Discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  English  Poetry,  as  it  came  from  the  Provcncial  Poets," 
and  had  classed  them  according  to  their  several  schools 
and  successions  in  the  following  order : 

"  iE  R  A    I. 

Rymer,  «d  part,  pag.  65,  66,  67^  77.     Petrarch,  78. 
CataLof  Provencals*  [Poets.] 

f  Chaucer's  Visions.     Romaunt  of  the 

1.     School  of      J       Rose.  Pierce  Plowman.  Tales  from 

Provence.      |      Boccace.  Gower. — {Read — Chau- 

[^     cer's  R.  of  the  R.   Visions  of  P.  P. 


fLyd^e, 


2.  School  of      J  T.  Occleve, 

Chaucer.'       |  Walter  de  Mapes, 
l^Skehon. 

r  Earl  of  Surrey, 

3.  School  of      J  ??' Sr^  7^^*'' 
Petrarch        \  ^^^  ^^*^*P  Sydney, 

i  G.  Gascoyne,  Translator  of  Ariosto*s 

V      Comedy. 

{Mirror  of  Magistrates, 
Lord  Buckhurst's  Induction,  Gorbo- 
duck — [ori^nal  of  good  tragedy; 
— Seneca  his  model]. 

VERA     II. 

Spencer,  Col.  Clout,  from  the  School  of  Ariosto  and 

Petrarcbi  translated  from  Tasse. 


Translators 
from  Italian. 
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besides  myself  have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own, 
that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from 

f  W.  Brown's  Pastorals, 
5.     School  of      I  Ph.  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  Alabas- 
Spencer,       1      ter.  Piscatory  Eclogues, 
and  from       j  S.  Daniel, 
Italian  Sonnets.  I  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 

L  Milton'sjuvenilia.  Heath.  Habington. 

{Golding, 
£dw.  Fairfax, 
Harrington. 

Cowley,  Davenant, 
Michael  Drayton, 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
Randolph, 
Sir  John  Davis, 
Sir  John  Beaumont, 
Cartwright, 
Clciveland, 
Crashaw, 
Bishop  Corbet, 
_Lord  Falkland. 

r?rcrrV.  }-m>"-') 

J G.  Sandys,  ^  (Models  to 

inVersifi-r"  Waller, 
cation,    1 


6.     School  of 
Donne. 


f  Sir  John  Mennis,    1 
t  Tho.  Baynal,  / 


Originals  of 
Hudibras." 


Tho.  Baynal, 

Here  are  several  mistakes.  The  first  paragraph  under 
iEra  II.  is  unintelligible.  We  have  no  English  poem  by 
Alabaster.  Golding,  I  believe,  translated  nothing  from 
the  Italian.  Sir  John  Davies  and  Drayton  wrote  nearly 
as  soon  as  Donne.  Carew  and  T.  Carey  are  the  same 
person ;  and  Thomas  Carew,  the  person  meant,  had  pub- 
lished nothing,  when  Waller  wrote  his  first  poem.  There 
is  no  poet  of  the  name  of  Baynal.  The  person  meant,  I 
4uspect,  W9S — Tho.  Randal,  in  which  way  the  name  of 
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theGoDPRBY  OP  BtJLLoiGKB,  which  was  turaed 
into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfax. 

But  to  return.  Having  done  with  Ovid  for  this 
time,  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  pur  old  English 
poet,  Chaucer,  in  many  things  resembled  him,  and 
that  with  no  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the  modem 
author,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  when  I  com- 
pare them ;  and  as  I  am,  and  always  have  been, 
studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my  native 
country,  so  I  soon  resolved  to  put  their  merits  to 
the  trial,  by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
into  our  language,  as  it  is  now  refined ;  for  by 
this  means,  both  the  poets  being  set  in  the  same 
light,  and  dressed  in  the  same  English  habit,  story 
to  be  compared  with  story,  a  certain  judgment 
may  be  made  betwixt  them  by  the  reader,  without 
obtruding  my  opinion  on  him.  Or  if  I  seem  par-* 
tial  to  my  countryman  and  predecessor  in  the 
laurel,  the  friends  of  antiquity  arp  not  few ;  and 
besides  many  of  the  learned,  Ovid  has  almost  all 
the  beaux,  and  the  whole  fair  sex,  his  declared 
patrons.  Perhaps  I  have  assumed  somewhat  more 
to  myself  than  they  allow  me,  because  I  have  ad- 
ventured to  sum  up  the  evidence ;  but  the  readers 
are  the  jury,  and  their  privilege  remains  entire,  to 
decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  ;  or, 
if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing  before 
some  other  court.  In  the  mean  time,  to  follow 
the  thread  of  my  discourse,  (as  thoughts,  accord- 

Randolphy  the  poet,  was  often  written  in  the  last  century; 
and  Pope  might  not  have  known  that  Randolph^  whom  he 
before  mentioned,  and  Tho«  Randal^  were  the  same  perspn. 
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ing  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  have  always  some  connec- 
tion,) so  from  Chaucer  I  was   led  to   think  on 
Boccace,  who  was  not  only  his  contemporary/  but 
also  pursued  the  same  studies;  wrote  novels  in 
prose,  and  many  works  in  verse ;  particularly  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  octave  rhyme,'  or  stanza 
of  eight  lines>  which  ever  since  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  practice  of  all  Italian  writers,  who 
arCj  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of  heroick  poets. 
He  arid  Chaucer,  among  other  things,  had  this  in 
common,  that  th^y  refined  their  mother  tongues  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Dante  had  begun 
to  file  their  language,  at  least  in  verse,  before  the 
time  of  Boccace,  who  likewise  received  no  little 
help  fi-om  his  master,  Petrarch  ;  but  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  prose  was  wholly  owing  to  Boccace 
himself,  who  is  yet  the  standard  of  purity  in  the 
Italian  tongue ;  though  many  of  his  phrases  are 
become  obsolete,   as  in  process  of  time  it  must 
needs  happen.     Chaucer  (as  you  have  formerly 
been  told  by  our  learned  Mr.   Rymer,)'   first 

^  Boccace  was  born  in  the  year  1313,  and  conse- 
quently was  about  fifteen  years  older  than  Chaucer,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1328.  Boccace  died  in 
1375,  and  Chaucer  in  1400. — Dante  died  in  1321,  aged 
fifty-six.  Petrarch  was  about  nine  years  older  than  his 
scholar,  Boccace,  and  died  seventeen  months  before  him. 

'  Boccace  first  introduced  the  octave  stanza  into  Italy, 
but  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  it,  having  adopted  it  from 
the  French  Chansons.  See  Pasquier,  Recherches,  1.  vii. 
c.  3 ;  and  Crescimben.  Istor.  Volgar.  Poes.  vol.  i. 
I.  i.  p.  65.  4to.  1731- 

•  '«  Short  View  of  Tragedy,*'  8vo.  1693,  p.  78.  For 
yOL.  in.  Q  Q 
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ad(H'ned  and  amplified  our  barren  tongut  from  tho 
Provenqal,  which  was  then  the  most  polished  of 
all  the  modern  languages;  but  this  subject  bas 
been  copiously  treated  by  that  great  critiek,  who 
deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  bis  coub- 
trymen.^  For  these  reasons  of  time^  and  vesem* 
blance  of  genius,  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I  re« 
solved  to  join  them  in  my  present  woii&  ;  to  which 
I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my  own; 
which,  whetlier  they  are  equal  or  inferior  to  my 
other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most  impmper  judge: 
and  therefore  I  leave  them  whdly  to  the  mercy  of 
the  reader.  I  will  hope  the  b^^  that  they  will 
not  be  condemned  ;  but  if  they  should,  I  have  the 
excuse  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  mounting  on 
horseback  before  some  ladies,  when  I  was  present, 
got  up  somewhat  heavily,  but  desired  of  the  &k 
spectators,  that  they  would  count  fourscore  and 
eight,  before  they  judged  bim.  By  the  mercy  of 
God,  I  am  already  come  within  twenty  years  of 
his  number;  a  cripple  in  my  limbs,— but  what 
decays  are  in  my  mind  the  reader  must  determine. 
I  think  nSyself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties 
of  my  soul,  excepting  only  my  memory,  which  is 
not  impaired  to  any  great  degree ;  and  if  I  lose 
not  more  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  com[dain» 
What  judgment  I  had,  increases  rather  than  dimi- 

tlie  position  here  referred  to,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  shewn  there 
is  no  ground.  See  a  note  near  the  end  of  this  Pireface. 

9  Between  1693  ^"^  ^his  time,  our  author  and  Rymer 
appears  to  have  been  reconciled.  Here  we  find  na. 
snarling.    See  p.  275,  mi. 
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tfiishes;  and  thoughts,  such  eiB  they  are,  corAi* 
crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me,  that  my  only  diffi- 
6ulty  is  fo  choose  or  to  reject ;  to  run  them  into 
verse,  oir  to  give  thetn  the  other  harmony  oif  prose: 
I  have  so  long  studied  atid  practised  both,  that 
they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  hec6m6  ^miliar 
t6  me.  In  short,  though  I  may  la\vfully  ptearf 
some  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  excuse,  yet  I  will' 
rteerve  it  till  I  think  I  have  greater  need,  and  ask 
lio  grains  of  allowance  for  the  faults  of  this  my 
present  work,  but  those  which  are  given  of  course 
fo  hutnatt  frailty.  I  will  not  trouble*  my  reader 
With  t!he  shortness  of  time  in  which  I  writ  it,  oi* 
lihe  several  intervals  of  sickness :  they  who  think 
too  Well  of  their  oWn  ^rfonhahces,  are  apt  td 
boast  ill  their  prefaces  how  little  tiitie  their  workd 
have  cosV  thetil,  and  what  other  business  of  itior^ 
impbrtahce  interfered  ;'  but  the  reader  will  be  a^ 
apt  to  ask  the  question, — Why  they  allowed  not  2L 
torlgei*  tirtie  to  miEike  their  works  more  perfect  ? 
and  why  they  had  so  despicable  an  opinion  of 
their  judges,  as  to  thrust  their  indigested  stuff 
upon  them^  as  if  they,  deserved  no  better  ? 

With  this  account  of  my  present  undertaking, 
I  conclude  the  first  part  of  thii  Discourse :  in  the' 
second  part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  though  I  alter 
not  the  draught,  I  must  touch  the  same  features 
over  again,  and  change  the  dead-colouring  of  the 
whole.  In  general  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have 
written  nothing  which  savours  of  immorality  or 
profaneness ;  at  least,  I  am  not  conscious  to  my-* 
self  of  any  such  intention.    If  therie  happed  to'ljt- 
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found  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too 
wanton,  they  are  crept  into  my  verses  through  my 
inadvertency.     If  the  searchers  find  any  in  the; 
cargo,  let  them  be  staved  or  forfeited,  like  coun-. 
terbanded  goods ;  at  least  let   their  authors  be 
answerable  for  them,  as  bdng  but  imported  mer-. 
<^handise,  and  not  of  my  own  manu&cture.     O^ 
the  other  side,  I  have  endeavoured  to  choose  such 
fables,  both  ancient  and  nuxlem,  as  contain  in 
each  of  them  some  instructive  moral ;   which  I 
could  prove  by  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious  i 
and  they  leap  foremost  into  sight,  without  the 
reader's  trouble  of  looking  after  them.     I  wish  I 
could  affirm  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  had 
taken  the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for 
it  must  be  owned,  that  supposing  verses  are  never 
so  beautiful  or  pleasing,  yet,  if  they  contain  any 
thing  which  shocks  religion  or  good  manners,' 
they  are  at  best  what  Horace  says  of  good  num- 
bers without  good  sense,  versus  inopes  rerumy  nu- 
giseque  canorie.    Thus  far, I  hope,  I  am  right  in  court, 
without  renouncing   to   my  other  right  of  self- 
defence,  where  I  have  been  wrongfully  accused, 
and  my  sense  wire-drawn  into  blasphemy  or  baw- 
dry, as  it  has  often  been  by  a  religious  lawyer,*  in 

'  Dr.  Chetwood,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  informs  us, 
that  Waller  **  used  to  say,  that  he  would  raze  any  line  out 
of  his  poems,  that  did  not  imply  some  motive  to  virtue." 

*  Jeremy  Collier,  author  of  the  well-known  tract  en- 
titled *•  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness 
of  the  English  Stage,**  &c.  8vo.  1698 ;  which  was  an- 
swered by  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Dennis,  Dr.  Drake,  and 
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a  late  pleading  against  the  stage;  in  which  he 
mixes  truth  with  falsehood,  and  has  not  forgotten 
the  old  rule  of  calumniating  strongly,  that  some- 
thing may  remain. 

I  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse  with  the 
first  of  my  translations,  which  was  the  first  Iliad  of 

Dr.  Filmer. — ^The  character  of  Collier's  writings  has 
been  delineated  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Congreve, 
with  his  wonted  acuteness  and  energy  : 

**  He  was  formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient 
learning;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable  pertina* 
city ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen  and  sarcastick  ; 
and  with  all  those  powers  exalted  and  invigorated  by  the 
just  confidence  in  his  cause. 

'*  Thus  qualified,  and  thus  Incited,  he  walked  out  to 
battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the  living  writers, 
from  Dryden  to  Durfey.  His  onset  was  violent :  those 
passages,  which  while  they  stood  single  had  passed  with 
little  notice,  when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed 
together,  excited  horrour ;  the  wise  and  the  pious  caught 
the  alarm,  and  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  so  long 
suffered  irreligion  and  licentiousness  to  be  openly  taught 
at  the  publick  charge. 

•*  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets,  but  to  resist, 
or  fly.  Dryden's  confidence,  or  his  prudence,  angry  as 
he  was,  withheld  him  from  the  conflict ;  Congreve  and 
Vanbrugh  attempted  answers,  Congreve,  a  very  young 
man,  elated  with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure, 
assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  adversary  his 
own  words :  he  is  very  angry,  and  hoping  to  conquer 
Collier  with  his  own  weapons,  allows  himself  in  the  use 
of  every  term  of  contumely  and  contempt :  but  he  has 
the  sword  without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg ;  he  has  bis 
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]\fc,  and  moderate  health,  my  intentioos  are  to 
translate  the  whole  IfiAS  ;  provided  still  that  I 
meet  with  those  encouragements  from  the  pubr 
licjc,  which  may  enable  me  to  proceed  in  my  un- 
clprtaking  with  some  cheerfulness.  Aud  this  I 
dare  assure  the  world  beforehand,  that  I  have 
found,  by  trial.  Homer  a  more  pleasing  task  than 
Virgil,  though  I  say  not  the  translation  will  be  less 
laborious ;  for  the  Grecian  is  niore  according  to 
my  genius  than  the  Latin  poet.  In  the  works  of 
the  two  authors  we  may  read  their  manners^  and 
natural  inclinations,  which  are  wholly  different. 
Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer  was 
violent,  impetuous,  and  fiill  of  fire.  The  chief 
talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of  thoughts,  and 
ornament  of  words :    Isomer  w^  rapid   in  his 

antagonist's  coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.  Collier 
replied ;  for  contest  was  his  delight ;  he  was  not  to  be 
frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

"  The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable :  whatever 
glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  single 
passages,  the  general  tenour  and  tendency  of  his  plays 
must  always  be  condemned.  It  is  acknowledged  with 
universal  conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better,  and  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  to 
represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice,  and  to  relax  those 
obligations  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated. 

*'  The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dispute 
was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at  last  comedy 
grew  more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of 
his  labours  in  the  reformation  of  the  theatre*'* 
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thoughts^  and  took  all  the  liberties  both  of  num- 
bers and  of  expressions,  which  his  language,  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  allowed  him.    Homer's 
invention  was  ihorc  copious,  Virgil's  more  con- 
fined ;  so  that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way,  it 
was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun  heroick  poetry ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  Ilias  ; 
a  continuation  of  the  same  story,  and  the  persona 
already  formed.    The  manners  of  JSneas  are  those 
of  Hector  superadded  to  those  which  Homer  gave 
him.     The  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odysses, 
are  imitated   in   the  first  six  Books  of  Virgil's 
JEneis  ;  and  though  the  accidents  are  not  the 
same,  (which  would  have  argued  him  of  a  servile 
copying,  and  total  barrenness  of  invention,)  yet  the 
seas  were  the  same  in  which  both  the  heroes  wan- 
dered ;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  poetical 
daughter  of  Calypso.    The  six  latter  books  of  Vir- 
gil's poem  are  the  four-and- twenty  Iliads  con- 
tracted ;  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  a  lady,  a  single 
combat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town  besieged.    I  say 
not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil,  neither  do  I  contra.- 
dict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly  said  in  his  just 
praise ;  for  his  episodes  are  almost  wholly  of  his 
own  invention ;  and  the  form  which  he  has  given 
to  the  telling  makes  the  tale  his  own,  even  though 
the  original  story  had  been  the  same.     But  this 
proves,    however,    that  Homer  taught  Virgil  to 
design  ;  and  if  invention  be  the  first  virtue  of  an 
epick  poet,  then  the  Latin   poem  can  only  be 
allowed  the  second  place.     Mr.  Hobbes,  in  the 
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Preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  the  Ilias, 
(studying  poetry  as  he  did  mathematicks,  when  it 
was  too  late,)'  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  begins  the 
praise  of  Homer  where  he  should  have  ended  it. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  first  beauty  of  an  epick  poem 
consists  in  diction  ;  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  words, 
and  harmony  of  numbers.  Now  the  words  are 
the  colouring  of  the  work,  which,  in  the  order  of 
nature  is  last  to  be  considered  :  the  design,  the 
disposition,  the  manners,  and  the  thoughts,  are  all 
before  it :  where  any  of  those  are  wanting  or  im- 
perfect, so  much  wants  or  is  imperfect  in  the 
imitation  of  human  life,  which  is  in  the  tery  de- 
finition of  a  poem.  Words  indeed,  like  glaring 
colours,  are  the  first  beauties  that  arise,  and  strike 
the  sight ;  but  if  the  draught  be  false  or  lame,  the 
figures  ill  disposed,  the  manners  obscure  or  in- 
consistent, or  the  thoughts  unnatural,  then  the 
finest  colours  are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a 
beautifiil  monster  at  the  best.  Neither  Virgil  nor 
Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beau- 
ties ;  but  in  this  last,  which  is  expression,  the 
Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as  I 
have  said  elsewhere  :  supplying  the  poverty  of  his 

*  When  Hobbes  published  his  translation  of  Homer, 
he  was  eighty-seven  years  old.  **  There  are  several  pas- 
sages in  it,  (Pope  observed  to  Mr.  Spence,)  that  if  they 
had  bven  written  on  purpose  to  ridicule  that  poet,  would 
have  done  very  well."     Anecdotes. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  made  nearly  the  same  obser- 
vation. 
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language  by  his  musical  ear^  and  by  his  dili- 
gence. 

But  to  return.  Our  two  great  poets,  being  so 
different  in  their  tempers,  one  cholerick  and  san- 
guine, the  other  phlegmatick  and  melancholick ; 
that  which  makes  them  excel  in  their  several  ways, 
is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  bis  own  natural 
inclination,  as  well  in  forming  the  design,  as  in  the 
execution  of  it.  The  very  heroes  shew  their  au- 
thors :  Achilles  is  hot,  impatient,  revengeful, 

Impiger^  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  actr^  etc, 

^neas  patient,  considerate,  careful  of  his  people, 
and  merciful  to  his  enemies ;  ever  submissive  to 
the  will  of  heaven  : 

quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque^  sequamur, 

I  could  please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this 
subject,  but  am  forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time. 
From  all  I  have  said,  I  will  only  draw  this  infe- 
rence,— that  the  action  of  Homer,  being  more  fiill 
of  vigour  than  that  of  Virgil,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  writer,  is  of  consequence  more 
pleasing  to  the  reader.  One  warms  you  by  de- 
grees ;  the  other  sets  you  on  fire  all  at  once,  and 
never  intermits  his  heat.  It  is  the  same  difference 
which  Longinus  makes  betwixt  the  effects  of  elo* 
quence  in  Demosthenes  andTully :  one  persuades; 
the  other  comniands.  You  never  cool  while  you 
read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second  book  (a. 
graceful  flattery  to  his  countrymen) ;  but  he 
hastens  from  the  ships,  and  concludes  not  that 
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book,  till  he  has  made  you  an  amends  by  the 
violent  playing  of  a  new  machine.  From  thence 
be  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events^ 
^nd  ends  it  in  less  compass  than  two  months. 
This  vehemence  of  his,  I  confess,  is  more  suitable 
tq  my  temper ;  and  therefore  I  have  translated  his 
First  Book,  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of 
Virgil :  but  it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  pains. 
The  continual  agitations  of  the  spirits  must  needs 
be  a  weakening  of  any  constitution,  especially  in 
age ;  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refresh- 
ment betvyi^^t  the  heats ;  the  Iliad  of  itself  being 
a  third  pa^-t  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  to- 
gether. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place  to 
say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer ; 
considering  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the 
latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  Golden  Age  of  the 
Roman  tongue ;  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the 
English  tongue  began.  The  manners  of  the 
poets  were  not  unlike  :  both  of  them  were  well- 
bred,  well-natured,  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  least 
in  their  writings ;  it  may  be  also  in  their  lives. 
Their  studies  were  the  same, — philosophy  and 
philology.  Both  of  them  were  knowing  in  astro* 
nomy,  of  which  Ovid's  Books  of  the  Roman  Fbasts, 
and  Chaucer's  Treatise  of  the  Astrolabe,  are 
sufficient  witnesses.  But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an 
astrologer,  as  were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Manilius.  Both  writ  with  wonderful  fiu^iUty  and 
clearness ;  neither  were  great  inventors :  for  Ovid 
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only  copied  the  Grecian  fables;  and  most  of 
Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries, or  their  predecessors.  Boccace  his 
Decameron  was  first  published  ;  ^  and  from  thence 
our  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  of  his  Can- 
terbury Tales.  Yet  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcitb 
was  written  in  all  probability  by  some  Italian  wit, 
in  a  former  age,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter  :  ^  the 
Tale  of  Grisilde  was  the  invention  of  Petrarch  ;* 
by  him  sent  to  Boccace,  from  whom  it  came  to 

^  The  Decameron  is  thought  to  have  been  published 
complete  in  1358.  Chaucer,  according  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
began  his  Canterbury  Tales  after  1382;  and  they 
were  not  much  advanced  before  1389,  when  he  was  in 
bis  sixty.first  year. 

*  Here  our  author  is  mistaken.  The  Tale  of  Palamon 
AND  Arcite  was  also  taken  from  Boccace,  though  not 
from  the  Decameron  ;  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

^  This  is  not  accurately  stated.  *'  Chaucer  (says  Mr« 
Tyrwhitt)  tells  us  in  his  Prologue,  that  he  learned  it  from 
Petrarch  at  Padua;  and  this  (by  the  way)  is  all  the  autho* 
rity  that  I  can  find  for  the  notion  that  Chaucer  had  seen 
Petrarch  in  Italy.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Chaucer  should 
choose  to  own  an  obligation  for  this  tale  to  Petrarch  rather 
than  to  Boccace,  from  whose  Decameron,  D.  x.  N.  10, 
it  was  translated  by  Petrarch  in  1573  (^^^  Y^^  before 
his  death) »  as  appears  by  a  remarkable  letter  which  he 
sent  with  his  translation  to  Boccace.  [Opp.  Petrarch,  p. 
540 — 7.  Ed.  Bas.  1581.]  It  should  seem  too,  from  the 
same  letter,  that  the  story  was  not  invented  by  Boccace, 
for  Petrarch  says,  that  it  had  always  pleased  him,  wkm  he 
heard  ii  many  years  before^  whereas  he  had  not  seen  the 
Decameron  till  very  lately."  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  Cant,  Tales.  Tyrwh,  Chaucer,  iv.  155. 
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Chaucer.    Troilus  and  Cressid  a  was  also  written 
by  a  Lombard  author^^  but  much  amplified  by  our 

7  Lollius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  historiographer 
of  Urbino,  in  Italy ;  and  our  author  has  asserted  in  an- 
other place,  that  his  peri^ormance  on  this  subject  was 
written  in  Latin  verse ;  (see  vol,  i.  p.  259,)  but  I  suspect 
without  authority. 

It  has  already  been  observed  (ubi  supra^  n.  1.)  that 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  borrowed  from 
a  very  rare  poem  in  the  octave  stanza,  written  by  Boc* 
cace,  entitled  II  Filostrato,  che  tracta  de  lo  innamora- 
mento  de  Troylo  e  Gryseida,  &c.  and  printed  at  Milan 
in  4to.  in  1498  (of  which  there  is  only  one  copy  known 
to  be  extant  in  England).—'*  This  is  evident  (Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  observes.  Cant.  Tales,  iii.  311,)  not  only  from 
the  fable  and  characters,  which  are  the  same  in  both 
poems,  but  also  from  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Eng- 
lish, which  are  literally  translated  from  the  Italian.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  several  long  passages,  and  even 
episodes,  in  the  Troilus,  of  which  there  are  no  traces 
in  the  Filostrato.  Of  these  therefore  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  Chaucer  has  added  them  out  of  his  own 
invention,  or  taken  them  from  some  completer  copy  of 
Boccace's  poem  than  what  we  have  in  print,  or  from 
some  copy  interpolated  by  another  hand.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  translator  out  of  Latin  ^  B.  ii.  14  ;  and  in  two 
passages  he  quotes  his  author  by  the  name  of  Lollius, 
B.  i.  394 — 421,  and  B.  v.  1652.  The  latter  passage  is 
in  the  Filostrato  ;  but  the  former  (in  which  the  io2d 
Sonnet  of  Petrarch  is  introduced)  is  not.  What  he  says 
of  having  translated  out  of  Latins  need  not  make  any 
difficulty,  as  the  Italian  language  was  commonly  called 
Latino  volgare  [See  the  quotation  from  the  Theseida, 
Discourse,  &c*  n.  9] ;  and  Lydgate  [Prol.  to  Boccace] 
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English  translator,  as  well  as  beautified ;  the  ge- 
nius of  our  countrymen  in  general  being  rather  to 
improve  an  invention,  than  to  invent  themselves^ 
as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry,  but  in  many 
of  our  manufactures. — I  find  I  have  anticipated 
already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace  before  I  come 
to  him  :  but  there  is  so  much  less  behind ;  and  I 
am  of  the  temper  of  most  Kings,  who  love  to  be 
in  debt,  are  all  for  present  money,  no  matter  how 
they  pay  it  afterwards :  besides,  the  nature  of  a 
Preface  is  rambling,  never  wholly  out  of  the  way, 
nor  in  it.     This  I  have  learned  fix>m  the  practice 

expressly  tells  us,  that  Chaucer  translated  "  a  boke,  which 
called  is  Trophe 

"  In  Lombard  tonge,  as  men  may  rede  and  see." 

"  How  Boccace  should  have  acquired  the  name  of  Lol^ 
lius,  and  the  Filostrato  the  title  of  Trophe,  are  points 
which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  explain." 

"  Boccace,  in  his  Decameron,  (the  same  judicious 
critick  remarks,)  has  made  the  same  honourable  mention 
of  the  Filostrato  as  of  theTHESEiDA;  though  without 
acknowledging  either  for  his  own.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Sixth  Day,  he  says,  that  *'  Dioneo  insieme  con 
Lauretta  di  Troilo  et  di  Ciiscida  cominciarono  cantare," 
just  as  afterwards,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Day. 
we  are  told,  that  the  same  '*  Dioneo  et  La  Fiametta  gran 
pezza  cantarono  insieme  d^Arcita  et  di  PalemoruJ* 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a  manuscript 
copy  of  Boccace's  poem,  with  this  title,  Philostrato^  deV 
amorosc  fadcht  di  Troilo^  per  Gio.  Boccaccio.  See  Mont* 
faucon's  BibL  Mss.  t.  ii.   p.  793,   and  Quadrio,  t.  vi. 

P-  473- 
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of  honest  Montagne^  and  retom  st  my  pleasure  to 
Ovid  and  Chaucer^  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to 
say. 

Both  of  them  built  on  the  inventions  of  other 
men;  yet  since  Chaucer  had  something  of  fate 
own,  as  The  Wipe  op  Bath's  Tale,  The  Cock 
AND  THft  Fox,  which  I  have  translated,  and  some 
others,  I  may  justly  give  our  countrynbth  die 
precedence  in  that  part ;  *  since  I  can  remember 
nothing  of  Ovid  which  Was  wholly  his.  Both  of 
them  understood  the  manners  ;  und'er  which  name 
I  comprehend  the  passions,  and,  in  a  largei 


•  Chaucer  in  genend,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  remarked, 
*'  appears  to  have  built  his  Tales,  both  serious  and  coimek« 
upon  stories  which  he  found  ready  made;"  nor  do  the 
two  Tales  here  mentioned  by  our  author  afford  an  excep- 
tion  to  the  truth  of  this  observation,  for  they  were  liot,  at 
Dryden  supposed,  of  Chaucer's  invention.  •*  The  Wife 
OF  Bathes  Tale  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
story  of  Florent  in  Gower,  CoNF.  Amant.  b.  i.,  or  from 
an  older  narrative  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  or  some 
such  collection,  from  which  the  story  of  Florent  was 
itself  borrowed.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Chaucer  has  improved  the  fable  by  lop- 
ping off  some  improbable,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  circum- 
s'tances  ;  and  the  transferring  of  the  scene  from  Sicily  to 
the  court  of  King  Arthur,  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  before  the  fabulous  majesty  of  that  court  was  quite 
obliterated."     Cant.  Tales,  vol.  iv.  p.  151. 

"  The  Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priest  is  cited  by 
Dryden,  together  with  that  of  The  Wife  of  Bath,  as 
of  Chaucer's  own  invention.  But  that  great  poet  was 
not  very  conversant  with  the  authors  of  which  Chaucer's 
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the  descriptions  of  persons^  and  their  very  habits; 
For  an  example,  I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as 
perfectly  before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had 
drawn  them ;  and  alt  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  their  humours,  their  features,  ai!rd  the 
very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with 
them  at  the  Tabard  in  Southwark.  "^  Yet  even  there 

library  seems  to  have  been  composed.  The  Wife  of 
Bathes  Tale  has  been  shewn  above  to  be  taken  front 
Cower,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  tHE  Fox» 
which  makes  the  ground  of  The  Nonnes  Preestes 
Tale,  is  clearly  borrowed  from  a  collection  of  ./Esopean 
and  other  Fables,  by  Marie^  a  French  poetess,  whose 
collection  of  Lais  has  been  mentioned  before."  Marie 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  This  fable,  which  consists  of  but 
thirty-eight  lines,  and  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  copied! 
from  MS.  Harl.  978.  f.  76,  furnishes  fhe  observes)  *•  ar 
convincing  proof,  how  able  Chaucer  was  to  work  up  an 
excellent  tale  out  of  very  small  materials."  Ibid.  p.  177. 

9  After  stating  very  probable  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  work  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  was  not  begun 
in  1382,  and  was  not  much  advanced  before  1389,  Mrv 
Tyrwhitt  adds,  "  They  who  believe  the  pilgrimage  to 
have  been  real,  and  to  have  happened  in  1383,  may  sup* 
port  their  opinion  by  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
still  to  be  read  upon  the  Inn  now  called  the  Talbot,  in 
Southwark :  •  This  is  the  Inn  where  Sir  Jeffrey  Chaucer 
and  the  twenty-nine  Pilgrims  lodged,  in  their  journey  to 
Canterbury,  anno  1383.'    Though  the  present  inscription 
is  evidently  of  a  very  recent  date,  we  might  suppose  i^ 
to  have  been  propagated  to  us  by  a  succession  of  faithful 
transcripts  from  the  very  time ;  but  unluckily  there  is: 
too  good  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  first  inscription  of- 
(his  sort   was   not  earlier  than  the  last  century.     Mr. 
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too  the  figures  of  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively^ 
and  set  in  a  better  light ;  which  though  I  have 
not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and 
am  sure  he  will  clear  me  frcrm  partiality .-^The 
thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  considered,  ia 

Speght,  who  appears  to  have  been  inquisitive  concerning 
this  Inn  in  1597,  has  left  us  this  account  of  it  in  his 
Glossary,  v.  Tabard.  •  A  jaquet  or  sleevelesse  coate* 
worne  of  times  past  by  Noblemen  in  the  warres,  but  now 
only  by  Heraults,  and  is  called  theyre  coate  of  Armes  in 
servisie.  It  is  the  signe  of  an  Inne  in  Southwarke  by 
London,  within  the  which  was  the  lodging  of  the  Abbot 
of  Hyde  by  Winchester.  This  was  the  Hostelry  where 
Chaucer  and  the  other  Pilgrims  met  together,  and  witir 
Henry  Body  their  hostc,  accorded  sibout  the  manner  of  their 
journey  to  Canterbury.  And  whereas  through  time  if 
hath  been  much  decaied,  it  is  now  by  Master  J,  Preston^ 
with  the  Abbot's  house  thereto  adjoyned,  newly  repaired, 
and  with  convenient  rooraes  much  encreased,  for  the 
receipt  of  many  guests/ 

"If  any  inscription  of  this  kind  had  then  been  there,  he 
would  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  it ;  and  therefore  I 
am  persuaded  it  has  been  put  up  since  his  time,  and  most 
probably  when  the  sign  was  changed  from  the  Tabard  to 
the  Talbot,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
House,  notwithstanding  its  new  title.  Whoever  fur- 
nished the  date,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  invented 
plausibly." — C.  T.  iv.  124. 

Mr.  Warton  observes,  that  there  is  an  Inn  at  Burford 
in  Oxfordshire,  which  accommodated  Pilgrims  on  their 
road  to  Saint  Edward's  shrine  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester. 
A  long  room,  with  a  series  of  Gothick  windows,  still 
remains,  which  was  their  refectory.  Leland  mentions 
stich  another.  iTiN.ii.  70."    Hist,  of  £ng.  Poet.  ii. 

397- 
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the  comparison  of  the  two  poets,  and  I  have  saved 
myself  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owning  that 
Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman  tongue  was  in  its 
meridian  ;  Chaucer,  in  the  dawning  of  our  lan- 
guage:   therefore   that  part  of  the   comparison 
stands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the 
diction  of  Ennius  and  Ovid,  or  of  Chaucer  and 
our  present  English.     The  words  are  given  up  as 
a  post  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  because  he 
wanted  the  modem  art  of  fortifying.    The  thoughts 
remain   to  be  considered  ;   and  they   are  to  be 
measured  only  by  their  propriety ;  that  is,  as  they 
flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  de- 
scribed on  such  and  such  occasions.     The  vulgar 
judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations^ 
who  call  conceits  and  jingles,  wit,  who  see  Ovid 
full  of  them,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without  them^ 
will   think  me  httle  less  than  mad  for  preferring 
the  Englishman  to  the  Roman.     Yet,  with  their 
leave,  I  must  presume  to  say,  that  the  things  they 
admire  are  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  far  from 
being  witty,  that  in  a  serious  poem  they  are  nau- 
seous, because  they  are  unnatural.     Would  any 
man  who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  describe  his 
passion  like  Narcissus  ?  Would  he  think  of  inopem 
me  copia  fecit j  and  a  dozen  more  of  such  expres- 
sions, poured  on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and 
signifying  all  the  same  thing  ?    If  this  were  wit, 
was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch 
was  in  the  agony  of  death  ?    This  is  just  John 
Littlewit,  in  Babtholomew  Fair,  who  had  a  con- 

VOL.  III.  R  R 
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ceit  (as  be  tells  you)  left  him  in  his  misery ;  a 
miserable  conceit.     On  these  occasions  the  poet 
should  endeavour  to  raise  pity ;  but  instead  of 
this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.     Virgil  never 
made  use  of  such  machines,  when  he  was  moving 
you  to  commiserate  the  death  of  Dido  :  he  would 
not  destroy  what  he  was  building.    Chaucer  makes 
Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it ;  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him 
think  more  reasonably  :  he  repents  not  of  his  love, 
for  that  had  altered  his  character ;  but  acknow- 
ledges the  injustice  of  his  proceedings,  and  resigns 
Emilia  to  Palamon.    What  would  Ovid  have  done 
on  this  occasion  ?    He  would  certainly  have  made 
Arcite  witty  on  his  death-bed.     He   had  com- 
plained he  was  farther  off  from   possession,  by 
being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms^  which 
Chaucer  rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject.    They  who  think  otherwise,  would  by  the 
same  reason  prefer  Lucan  and  Ovid  to  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them^     As  for 
the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  particularly  ex- 
cels all  poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault,  and 
sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  used  properly  or 
improperly ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be 
shunned,  because  passions  are  serious^  and  will 
admit  no  playing.     The  French  have  a  high  value 
for  them  ;  and  I  confess  they  are  often  what  they 
call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with  judg- 
ment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with  more  simplicity,  and 
followed  nature  more  closely  than  to  use  them. 
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I  have  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been 
an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  compe- 
tition, not  meddling  with  the  design  nor  the  dis^ 
position  of  it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their 
own  ;  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equal. 
— It  remains  that  I  say  somewhat  of  Chaucer  in 
particular. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  vene- 
ration as  the  Grrecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans 
Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense  ; 
learned  in  all  sciences  ;  and  therefore  speaks  pro- 
perly on  all  subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say, 
so  he  knows  also  when  to  leave  off;  a  continence 
which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by 
any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace. 
One  of  our  late  great  poets '  is  sunk  in  his  repu- 
tation, because  he  could  never  forgive  any  con- 
ceit which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  swept,  like  a 
drag-net,  great  and  small.  There  was  plenty 
enough,  but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted ;  whole 
pyramids  of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women,  but 
little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment. 
Neither  did  he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beau-* 

*  The  poet  alluded  to  is  Cowley ;  on  whom,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  fashion  of  the  day»  our  author  is  lavish  of 
encomium  in  his  eariy  discourses.  In  the  present  century, 
only  two  editions  of  this  poet's  works  (complete)  have 
been  issued  from  the  press,  exclusive  of  the  general 
republication  of  the  English  poets  by  the  booksellers  of 
London. 
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ties  and  faults  of  other  poets,  but  only  indulged 
himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing ;  and  perhaps 
knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would 
not  find  it.  .  For  this  reason,  though  he  must 
always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer 
esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions, 
which  his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive 
years,  yet  *  at  present  a  hundred  books  are  scarcely 
purchased  once  a  twelvemonth ;  for,  as  my  last 
Ix^rd  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  pro&nely. 
Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  every  where ;  but  was 
never  so  bold  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  being  poeta  and  nimis  poeta,  if 
we  may  believe  Catullus, '  as  much  as  betwixt  a 
modest  behaviour  and  affectation.  The  verse  of 
Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to  us  ;  but 
it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  com- 
mends,— it  was  auribus  is  tins  temporis  acconimodata. 
They  who  lived  with  him,  and  some  time  after 
him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even 
in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries  :  there  is 
the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is 
true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the 

*  This  adversative  particle  is  here  wholly  superfluous, 
and  renders  the  sentence  inelegant. 

^  Our  author's  memory  has  here,  I  believe,  deceived 
him.  I  cannot  find  any  such  observation  in  Catullus,  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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last  edition  of  him  •/  for  he  would  make  us  believe 
the  feult  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  were  really 
ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine. 
But  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so 
gross  and  obvious  an  errour,  that  common  sense 
(which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters  of  faith 
and  revelation,)  must  convince  the  reader,  that 
equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call 
heroick,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  prac- 
tised in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a 
whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make 
otherwise.*     We  can  only  say,  that  he  lived  in 

•*  Thomas  Speght  published  the  works  of  Chancer 
in  1597,  and  again  in  1602.  His  edition  was  reprinted 
in  1687,  with  some  additions  by  the  editor. 

*  The  position  here  laid  down  has  been  so  ably  con- 
tested by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  excellent  edition  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  that  I  am  persuaded,  after  pe- 
rusing the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  Chau- 
cer's metre,  every  judicious  reader  will  be  of  opinion  that 
our  author  had  not  sufficiently  studied  our  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  was  mistaken  in  this  assertion. 

••  By  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works 
(says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,)  is  written  in  that  kind  of  metre 
which  we  now  call  the  Heroic,  either  in  distichs  or  in 
stanzas  ;  and  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  in- 
stance of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English  poet 
before  him,  I  am  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was 
the  first  introducer  of  it  into  our  language.  It  had  long 
been  practised  in  France,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  the 
Southern  provinces ;  and  in  Italy,  within  the  last  fifty 
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the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfecUon  at  the  first.    We  must  be 

years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  it  had  been  cukivaled  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  and  success,  in  preference  to  every 
other  metre,  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace*     When 
we  reflect  that  two  of  Chaucer's  juvenile  productions,  the 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  the  Troilus,  were  in  a 
manner  translated  from  the  Theseida  and  the  FiLOS- 
TRATO  of  Boccace,  both  written  in  the  common  lulian 
hendecasy liable  verse,   it   cannot  but  appear  extremely 
probable  that  his  metre  also  was  copied  from  the  same 
original;  and  yet  I   cannot  find   that  the    form   of  his 
stanza  in  the  Troilus  (consisting  of  seyen  verses)  was 
ever  used  by  Boccace,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  among 
the  poems  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  Proven9al 
Rimers.     Whichever  he  shall  be  supposed  to  have  fol- 
lowed, whether  the  French  or  Italians,  it  is  certain  that 
he  coud  not  want  in  either  language  a  number  of  models 
of  correct  and  harmonious  versification  ;  and  the  only 
question  will  be,  whether  he  had  ability  and  industry 
enough  to  imitate  that  part  of  their  excellency. 

"  In  discussing  this  question  we  should  always  have  in 
mind,  that  the  correctness  and  harmony  of  an  English 
verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  having  the  accents 
of  those  syllables  properly  placed.  In  order  therefore 
to  form  any  judgement  of  the  Versification  of  Chaucer, 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the  syllabical  value 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  his  words,  and  the  ac- 
centual value  of  his  syllables,  as  they  were  conmionly 
pronounced  in  his  time ;  for  without  that  knowledge, 
it  is  not  more  probable  that  we  should  determine  justly 
upon  the  exactness  of  his  metres,  than  that  we  should  be 
able  to  cast  up  rightly  an  account  stated  in  coins  of  a 
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children^  before  we  grow  men.    There  was  an 
Enoius^  and  in  process  of  time  a  Luciiius  and  a 

former  age,  of  whose  current  rates  and  denominations  we 
are  totally  ignorant. 

"  Let  us  consider  a  moment,  how  a  sensible  critic  in 
the  Augustan  age  would  have  proceeded,  if  called  upon 
to  examine  a  work  of  Ennius.     When  he  found  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  verses  were  strictly  conformable 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  metre,  he  would,  probably,  not 
scruple  to  conclude  that  such  a  conformity  must  have 
been  produced  by  art  and  design,  and  not  by  mere  chance. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  found,  that  in  some  verses 
the  number  of  feet,  to  appearance,  was  either  deficient  or 
redundant ;  that  in  others  the  feet  were  seemingly  com- 
posed of  too  few  or  too  many  syllables,  of  short  syllables 
in  the  place  of  long,  or  of  long  in  the  place  of  short ;  he 
would  not,  I  think,  immediately  condemn  the  old  bard, 
as  having  all  at  once  forgotten  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  his  art,  or  as  having  wilfully  or  negligently  de- 
viated from  them.     He  would  first,  I  presume,  enquire 
whether  all  these  irregularities  were  in  the  genuine  text 
of  his  author,  or  only  the  mistakes  of  Copyists  :  he  would 
enquire  further,   by  comparing  the  genuine  text  with 
other  contemporary  writings   and  monuments,  whether 
many  things  which  appeared  irregular,  were  not  in  truth 
sufficiently  regular,  either  justified  by  the  constant  prac- 
tice,  or  excused  by  the  allowed  licence,   of  the   age : 
where  authority   failed,   he   would   have   recourse   (but 
soberly)  to  etymology  and  analogy ;  and  if  after  all  a  few 
passages  remained,  not  reducible   to   the   strict  laws  of 
metre  by  any  of  the   methods  above  mentioned,  if  he 
were  really  (as  I  have  supposed  him)  a  sensible  critic,  he 
would  be  apt  rather  to  expect  patiently  the  solution  of 
his  difficulties  from  more  correct  manuscripts,  or  a  more 
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Lucretius^  before  Virgil  and  Horace.  Even  after 
Chaucer^  there  was  a  Spencer^  a  Harrington^  a 

complete  theory  of  his  author's  versification,  than  to  cut 
the  knot,  by  deciding  peremptorily,  that  the  work  was 
composed  without  any  regard  to  metrical  rules. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect 
to  Chaucer.  The  great  number  of  verses  sounding  com- 
plete even  to  our  ears,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
least  corrected  copies  of  his  works,  authorizes  us  to  con* 
elude,  that  be  was  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  metre. 
Upon  this  conclusion  it  is  impossible  not  to  ground  a 
strong  presumption,  that  he  intended  to  observe  the  same 
laws  in  the  many  other  verses  which  seem  to  us  irregular ; 
and  if  this  was  really  his  intention,  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  sufficient  to  account  for  his  having  failed  so 
grossly  and  repeatedly,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  an 
operation,  which  every  balladmonger  in  our  days,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  is  known  to  perform  with  the  most 
unerring  exactness,  and  without  any  extraordinary  fa- 
tigue? 

*'  The  ofiences  against  metre  in  an  English  verse,  as 
has  partly  been  observed  before,  must  arise  either  from  a 
Superfluity  or  Deficiency  of  syllables,  of  from  the  Accents 
being  improperly  placed. 

••  With  ^respect  to  the  first  species  of  irregularity,  I 
have  not  taken  notice  of  any  Superfluities  in  Chaucer's 
verses,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  just  measure  by  the 
usual  practices  of  even  modem  poets.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  real  attention  to  metrical 
rules ;  for  otherwise,  if  he  had  written  without  any  re- 
straint of  that  kind,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  deviations 
from  measure  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  on  the 
fide  of  excess. 

**  But  a  great  number  of  Chaucer's  verses  labour  under 
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Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being ; 
and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  these 
last  appeared. 

an  apparent  Deficiency  of  a  syllable  or  two.  In  some  of 
these,  perhaps  the  defect  may  still  be  supplied  from  Mss«: 
but  for  the  greatest  part  I  am  persuaded  no  such  assist* 
ance  is  to  be  expected ;  and  therefore,  supposing  the 
text  in  these  cases  to  be  correct,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  verse  also  may  not  be  made  correct,  by 
adopting  in  certain  words  a  pronunciation,  different  in* 
deed  from  modern  practice,  but  which,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  was  used  by  the  author  himself. 

For  instance,  in  the  genitive  case  Angular,  and  the 
plural  number  of  nouns,  (which,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  had  the  same  expression,) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  words  as,  shoures^  ver.  i  • 
CTopptSy  ver.  7.  shxTts^  ver.  15.  lordts^  ver.  47,  &c.  were 
regularly  pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables. 
Whenever  they  are  used  as  monosyllables,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  licence,  warranted  however  even 
jthen  (as  we  may  presume,  from  the  natural  progress  of 
our  language,)  by  the  practice  of  inaccurate  speakers  in 
common  conversation. 

"  In  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that  ed^  the  regular 
termination  of  the  past  tense  and  its  participle,  made,  or 
contributed  to  make,  a  second  syllable  in  the  wordsy 
pcrcedj  ver.  2.  bathed^  ver.  3.  loved^  ver.  45.  wercd^  ver. 
75,  &c.  The  first  step  toward  reducing  words  of  this 
form  to  monosyllables,  seems  to  have  been  to  shorten  the 
last  syllable,  either  by  transposing  the  final  letters,  as  in-^ 
wolde^  ver.  144.  saydt^  ver.  763,  &c.  or  by  throwing  away 
the  ^,  as  in — costt^  ver.  1910.  caste^  ver.  2083,  &c.  In 
both  these  cases  the  words  still  remained  of  two  syllables, 
the  final  t  being  sounded  as  an  €  feminine ;  but  they  were 
prepared  to  lose  their  last  syllable  by  the  easy  licence  of 
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I  need  say  little  of  his  parentage,  life,  and  for* 
tcines :  they  are  to  be  found  at  lai^  in  all  the 

changing  an  e  feminine  into  an  e  mute,  or  of  dropping  it 
entirely,  according  to  the  modem  practice. 

^  But  nothing  will  be  found  of  such  extensive  use  for 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  Chaucer's  metre,  as  the 
pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine ;  and  as  that  pronuncia- 
tion  has  been  a  long  time  totally  antiquated,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  believing  (inde- 
pendently of  any  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  prac« 
tice  of  Chaucer  himself)  that  the  final  e  in  oar  ancient 
language  was  very  generally  pronounced,  as  the  ^  femi* 
Bine  is  at  this  day  by  the  French. 

•*  With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from  France, 
it  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that,  for  some 
time,  they  retained  their  native  pronunciation ;  whether 
they  were  Nouns  substantive,  as,  kosle^  ver.  JSQ'foce^ 
ver.  1580,  &c. — or  Adjectives,  as,  iarge,  ver.  755. 
strange,  vcr,  13,  &c. — or  Verbs,  as,  ^ra«/^,  ver.  12756. 
preckei  ver.  12327,  &c.  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
in  these  and  other  similar  words  in  the  French  language, 
the  final  e  was  always  pronounced  as  it  still  is,  so  as  to 
make  them  dissyllables. 

'•  We  have  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  original 
pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  part  of  our  language;  but 
we  know,  from  general  observation,  that  all  changes  of 
pronunciation  are  usually  made  by  small  degrees  ;  and 
therefore,  when  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  those 
words,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  ended  in  ^,  originally 
ended  in  «,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  our  an« 
cestors  first  passed  from  the  broader  sound  of  a  to  the 
thinner  sound  of  e  feminine,  and  not  at  once  from  a  to  c 
mute.  Besides,  if  the  final  e  in  such  words  was  not  pro« 
fiounced,  why  was  it  added  ?    From  the  time  that  it  hat 
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editions  of  his  works.  He  wag  employed  abroad^ 
and  favoured  by  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the 

confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  it  has  been  gra- 
dually omitted  in  them,  except  where  it  may  be  supposed 
of  use  to  lengthen  or  soften  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in 
— Ae^,  nam€f  &c.  But  according  to  the  ancient  ortho- 
graphy it  terminated  many  words  of  Saxon  original,  where 
it  cannot  have  been  added  for  any  such  purpose,  as  herte, 
chUde^  olde^  tvilde^  &c.  In  these  therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose that  it  was  pronounced  as  an  e  feminine,  and  made 
part  of  a  second  syllable  ;  and  so,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
in  all  others,  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  appears  to  have  been 
substituted  for  the  Saxon  a. 

*'  Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  presume,  that  in 
words  terminated,  according  to  the  Saxon  form,  in  en^ 
such  as  the  Infinitive  modes  and  Plural  numbers  of 
Verbs,  and  a  great  variety  of  Adverbs  and  Prepositions, 
the  n  only  was  at  first  thrown  away,  and  the  f,  which 
became  final,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  pronounced 
as  well  as  written. 

'*  These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  make  us 
believe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  ^  feminine  is  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  both  the  French  and  Saxon  parts 
of  our  language ;  and  therefore,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  the  reasons  of  that  pronunciation  in  all  cases 
so  plainly  as  in  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned, 
we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude  with  the  learned  Wallis, 
that  what  is  generally  considered  as  an  ^  mute  in  our 
language,  either  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words, 
was  antiently  pronounced,  but  obscurely,  like  the  e  femi- 
nine of  the  French. 

["  This  reasoning  concerning  the  final  e  "  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
observes  in  a  Note,)  **  is  equally  applicable  to  the  same 
vowel  in  the  middle  of  words.    Indeed  (as  Wallis  has 
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Second^  and  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and  was  poet^  as 
I  suppose^  to  all  three  of  them.     In  Richard*s 

observed,  Gram.  Ling.  Ang.  c.  i.  ^2.)  *  vix  uspiam  in 
medio  dictionis  reperitur  e  mutum,  quod  non  ab  origine 
fuerit  finale.'  If  therefore  it  was  pronounced  while  final» 
it  would  probably  continue  to  be  pronounced  notwith- 
standing the  addition  of  a  syllable*  If  it  was  pronounced 
in  swete,  trewe^  l^rge^  riche^  it  would  be  pronounced  in 
szueiefy^  trewdy^  largely ^  richdy.  [See  ver.  123,  and  3219, 
ver.  775  and  3692,  ver.  2740  and  3034,  ver.  1014  *"d 
1913.]  In  another  very  numerous  set  of  words  (French 
verbals  ending  in  mtntj  the  pronunciation  of  this  middle 
e  is  countenanced  not  only  by  analogy,  but  also  by  the 
subsisting  practice  in  the  French  language.  So  Chaucer 
certainly  pronounced  the  v/ords  jugemtnt,  ver.  780,  807, 
820;  commandement^  ver.  2871,  2981 ;  amendemtnt^  ver. 
4183  ;  pawment  and  avisement^  ver.  4505, 6.  Even  Spen- 
cer in  the  same  Canto  (the  8th  of  B.  v.]  uses  atonement 
and  avengement  as  words  of  four  syllables ;  [St.  21.  8.— - 
30.  5.]  and  Wallis  takes  notice  that  the  middle  e  in 
commandement  was  pronounced  in  his  time.] 

••  The  third  kind  of  irregularity,  to  which  an  English 
verse  is  liable,  is  from  the  Accents  being  misplaced.  The 
restoring  of  Chaucer's  words  to  their  just  number  of 
syllables,  by  the  methods  which  have  been  pointed  out 
above,  will  often  be  of  signal  service  in  restoring  his 
accents  also  to  their  proper  places  ;  but  further,  in  many 
words,  we  must  be  cautious  of  concluding  too  hastily 
that  Chaucer  accented  the  same  syllables  that  we  do. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  his  French 
words  he  most  commonly  laid  his  accent  according  to 
to  the  French  custom  (upon  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last 
but  one  in  words  ending  in  e  feminine),  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  practice.    Thus  in 
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time^  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipped  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Commons  ;  and  being  brother-in-law 

ver.  3.  he  uses  licour  for  liquour :  ver.  11.  cordges  for  cou^ 
rages;  ver.  82.  again,  cor  age  for  courage'^  ver.  37.  rcsm 
for  reason;  ver.  77.  vidge  for  voyage;  ver.  109,  to. 
tnsdge-'^usdge  for  visage^  usage ;  ver.  140.  manere  for  T^a- 
ner;  ver.  186.  laboure  for  labour;  ver.  204.  ^r^/i/  for 
prelate;  ver.  211.  langdge  for  language;  ver.  212.  wia- 
n4f^  for  mdrriage ;  ver.  216.  contrie  for  courUry  ;  and  so 
through  the  whole  work, 

"  In  the  same  manner  he  accents  the  last  syllable  of 
the  Participle  Present,  as  ver.  885, 6.  wedding — coming  for 
wedding — coming  ;  ver.  903.  living  for  living ;  ver.  907,  8. 
coming — crying  for  coming — cry'ing  ;  ver.  998.  brenning  for 
brenningy  &c.  and  as  he  does  this  in  words  of  Saxon  as 
well  as  of  French  growth,  I  should  suppose  that  the  old 
Participle  of  the  present  tense,  ending  in  and^  was  origi- 
nally accented  upon  that  syllable,  as  it  certainly  continued 
to  be  by  the  Scottish  poets  a  long  time  after  Chaucer. 
See  Bp.  Douglas,  Virg.  p.  18.  ver.  18.  Spryngdnd ;  ven 
51.  Berdnd;  p.  27.  ver.  49.  Flednd;  p.  29.  ver.  10. 
Sednd, 

''  These  instances  are  all  taken  from  the  riming  syllables, 
(where  a  strong  accent  is  indispensably  necessary,)  in  order 
to  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  Chaucer  frequently 
accented  his  words  in  the  French  manner.  But  if  he 
followed  this  practice  at  the  end  of  his  verses,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  middle,  when- 
ever it  gave  a  more  harmonious  flow  to  his  metre ;  and 
therefore  in  ver.  4.  instead  of  virtue^  I  suppose  he  pro- 
nounced, z;^r/i/«;  in  ver.  11.  instead  of  nature^  nature; 
in  ver.  2,5.  instead  of  avinture^  aventHre ;  in  ver.  46.  in-> 
ttead  of  honour y  honour ^  &c. 

••  It  may  be  proper  however  to  observe,  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  from  Chaucer  that  regularity  in  the  dispo- 
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to  John  of  Gaiint^  it  was  no  wonder  if  be  fol-* 
lowed  the  fiirtuaea  of  that  family,  and  was  well 
with  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  he  had  deposed 
bis  predecessor.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admired, 
that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  valiant 
Prince,  who  claimed  by  succession,  and  was  sen- 
sible that  his  title  was  not  sound,  but  was  right- 
fully in  Mortimer,*  who  had  married  the  heir  of 
York  ;  it  was  not  to  be  admired,  I  say,  if  that 
great  politician  should  be  .pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to 

sition  of  his  accents,  which  the  practice  of  our  greatest 
poets  in  the  last  and  present  century  has  taught  us  to 
consider  as  essential  to  harmonious  versification.  None 
of  his  masters,  either  French  or  Italian,  had  set  him  a 
pattern  of  exactness  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  rathef 
surprizing,  that,  without  rule  or  example  to  guide  him, 
he  has  so  seldom  failed  to  place  his  accents  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  produce  the  cadence  best  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  verse."  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Versfi- 
cation  of  Chaucer.     C.  T.  iv.  85 — 106. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long  extract  from  the  work  of 
my  late  most  learned  friend,  without  recommending  to 
the  poetical  student  the  whole  of  the  Essay  from  which 
it  is  taken,  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  criticism 
in  the  English  language.  The  grammatical  and  metrical 
Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales  deserves  to  be  particularly  studied,  previous  to 
the  perusal  of  any  of  the  poems  of  the  venerable  bard. 

^  After  the  decease  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  true 
title  to  the  crown  was  in  the  issue  of  Philippa,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  King 
Edward  IIL  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  married 
Philippa;  and  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  their grandsooy 
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be  the  trumpet  of  his  praises.  Augustus  had 
given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
who  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  him ; 
whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular  while 
he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made  him 
precious  to  posterity. 

As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to 
have  some  little  bias  towards  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe,^  after  John  of  Gaunt,  hb  patron ;  some* 

dying  without  issue  in  1424,  the  title  to  the  crown  devolved 
to  his  sister,  Anne  Mortimer,  who  marrying  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  (son  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  the  Third,)  was  mother  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  father  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth, — 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  £ldward  the  Third. 

7  Whatever  might  have  been  Chaucer's  opinion  con- 
cerning  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  no  inference  relative 
to  that  subject  can  be  drawn  from  The  Plowman *s 
Tale  ;  for  that  piece,  which  first  appeared  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  published  in  1542,  was  not  written  by 
Chaucer. 

"  The  only  account,  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  ubi  supr. 
p.  184.  n.  32,)  which  we  have  of  any  Ms.  of  this  tale, 
is  from  Mr.  Speght,  who  says  (Note  prefixed  to  Plow- 
man's Tale),  that  he  had  *  scene  it  in  written  hand  in 
John  Stowe's  Librarie,  in  a  booke  of  such  antiquitie  as 
seemed  to  have  been  written  neare  to  Chaucer's  time.* 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  among  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  or  that  it  had  Chaucer's  name  to  it.  We  can 
therefore  only  judge  of  it  by  the  internal  evidence,  and 
upon  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  declare  my  own  opinion, 
that  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Chaucer's  manner, 
either  of  writing  or  thinking,  in  his  other  works.  Though 
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what  of  which  appears  in  the  Tale  op  Piekce 

he  and  Boccace  have  laughed  at  some  of  the  abuses  of 
religiooy  and  the  disorders  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  it  is 
quite  incredible  that  either  of  them,  or  even  Wickliff 
himself,  would  have  railed  at  the  whole  government  of 
the  church,  in  the  style  of  this  Plowman's  Tale.  If 
they  had  been  disposed  to  such  an  attempt,  their  times 
would  not  have  borne  it ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  Chaucer 
(though  he  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  Pro* 
testantism  by  some  zealous  writers)  was  as  good  a  Catho- 
lick  as  men  of  his  understanding  and  rank,  in  life  hav^ 
generally  been*  The  necessity  of  auricular  confession, 
one  of  the  great  scandals  of  Popery,  cannot  be  more 
strongly  inculcated  than  it  is  in  the  following  Tale  op 
TfiE  Person. 

**  I  will  just  observe  that  Spencer  seems  to  speak  of 
the  Author  of  The  Plowman's  Tale  as  a  distinct  per- 
son from  Chaucer,  though  (in  compliance,  I  suppose, 
with  the  taste  of  his  age)  he  puts  them  both  on  the  same 
footing.  In  the  Epilogue  to  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
DAR,  he  says  to  his  book, — 

Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  Tityrus  his  style. 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Ploughman  plaid  awhile. 

•*  I  know  that  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  excellent  Observa- 
tions ON  Spencer,  v.  i.  p.  125,  supposes  this  passage  to 
refer  to  The  Visions  or  Pierce  Ploughman  ;  but  my 
reason  for  differing  from  him  is,  that  the  Author  of  the 
Visions  never,  as  I  remember,  speaks  of  himsdj  in  the 
character  of  a  Ploughman.'* 

Our  author,  I  may  add,  in  speaking  of  "  the  Tale  of 
Pierce  Plowman,"  seems  to  have  confounded  the  work 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  (The  Plowman's  Tale) 
with  The  Visions  of  (or  concerning  J  Pierce  Plow* 
man,  written  by  Robert  (or  William)  Langland. 
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Plowman,  yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing 
so  sharply  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age  : 
their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp,  their  ava- 
rice, their  worldly  interest,  deserved   the  lashes 
which  he  gave  them,  both  in  that,  and  in  most  of 
his  Canterbury  Tales,     Neither  has  his  con- 
temporary, Boccace,  spared  them.    Yet  both  those 
poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy 
men  in  orders  ;  for  the  scandal  which  is  given  by 
particular  priests,  reflects  not  on  the  sacred  func- 
tion.   Chaucer's  Monk,  his  Canon,  and  his  Friar, 
took  not  from  the  character  of  his  Good  Parson. 
A  satirical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen  on  bad 
priests.     We  are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  in- 
volve not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  same 
condemnation.     The  good  cannot  be  too  much 
honoured,  nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  used  ;  for  the 
corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst.   When 
a  clergyman  is  whipped,  his  gown  is  first  taken 
off,  by  which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is  secured. 
If  he  be  wrongfully  accused,  he  has  his  action  of 
slander ;  and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril,  if  he  trans- 
gress the  law.     But  they  will  tell  us,  that  all  kind 
of  satire,  though  never  so  well  deserved  by  parti- 
cular priests,  yet  brings  the  whole  order  into  con- 
tempt.   Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  any  thing 
dishonoured,  when  a  peer  suffers  for  his  treason  ? 
If  he  be  libelled,  or  any  way  defamed,  he  has  his 
scandalum  niagnatum  to  punish  the  offender.    They 
who  use  this  kind  of  argument,  seem  to  be  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  somewhat  which  has  de- 

VOL.  III.  s  s 
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served  the  poet's  lash,  and  are  less  concerned  for 
their  publick  capacity,  than  for  their  private ;  ,.at 
least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their  reasoning. 
If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be  judged 
among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort  par- 
ties ;  for,  since  they  say  the  honour  of  their  order 
is  concerned  in  every  member  of  it,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  they  will  be  impartial  judges  ?  How  far 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  opinion  in  this  case, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  a  dispute  of  this  nature 
caused  mischief  in  abundance  betwixt  a  King  of 
England  and  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;^  one 
standing  up  for  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  the  other 
for  the  honour  (as  he  called  it)  of  God's  church  ; 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  Prelate,  and  in 
the  whipping  of  his  Majesty  from  post  to  pillar 
for  his  penance.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Drake  has  saved  me  the  labour  of  enquiring  into 
the  esteem  and  reverence  which  the  priests  have 
had  of  old;*^  and  I  would  rather  extend  than  di- 
minish any  part  of  it :  yet  I  must  needs  saff,  that 

•  Henry  the  Seconfl,  and  Thomas  Becket,  who  was 
murdered  at  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict's  church  in  Can- 
terbury,  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  King's  household, 
Dec.  29,  1172. 

9  Dr.  James  Drake,  a  physician,  took  a  part  against 
Collier  in  the  contest  relative  to  the  entertainments  of  the 
stage,  which  was  at  this  time  at  its  height.  The  work 
here  alluded  to  is  entitled  •*  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Stage  surveyed,  or  Mr.  Collier's  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profaneness  of  the  Stage  set  in  a  true  light  ;**  8vo. 
1699,  p.  348—354. 
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when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any  occasion 
given  him,  I  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be  the  cha- 
rity of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him  :  prior  l^esit  is 
justification  sufficient  in  the  civil  law.  If  I  an- 
swer him  in  his  own  language,  self-defence,  I  an\ 
sure,  must  be  allowed  me  ;  and  if  I  carry  it  farther, 
even  to  a  sharp  recrimination,  somewhat  may  be 
indulged  to  human  frailty.  Yet  my  resentment 
has  not  wrought  so  far,  but  that  I  have  followed 
Chaucer  in  his  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have 
enlarged  on  that  subject  with  some  pleasure; 
reserving  to  myself  the  right,  if  I  shall  think  fit 
hereafter,  to  describe  another  sort  of  priests,'  such 
as  are  more  easily  to  be  found  than  the  Good 
Parson  ;*  such  as  have  given  the  last  blow  to 
Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  their  doctrine.  But  this  will  keep  cold  till 
another  time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  take  up 
Chaucer  where  I  left  him. 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  most  wonderful 
comprehensive  nature,  because,  as  it  has  been 
truly  observed  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  com- 
pass of  his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  man- 
ners and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them)  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  in  his   age.     Not  a  single 

*  Jeremy  Collier  and  Luke  Milbourne,  each  of  whom 
had  recently  attacked  our  author. 

*  The  character  of  the  Good  Parson,  from  Chaucer, 
was  suggested  to  our  author  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pcpys,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dryden  in  July  1699 ;  which  may  be  found  in  vol.  i. 
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character  has  escaped  him.  All  his  Pilgrims  are 
severally  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  not 
only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  phi- 
siognomies  and  persons.  Baptista  Porta  ^  could 
not  have  described  their  natures  better,  than  by 
the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling, 
are  so  suited  to  their  different  educations,  humours, 
and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  improper 
in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave  and  serious 
characters  are  distinguished  by  their  several  sorts  of 
gravity :  their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to 
their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding  ;  such 
as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  ScHne 
of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous ; 
some  are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them,) 
lewd,  and  some  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry  of 
the  low  characters  is  different :  the  Reeve,  the 
Miller^  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing 
Lady  Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking  gap-toothed 
Wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of  this :  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  game  springing  up  before  me,  that  I  am 
distracted  in  my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to 
follow.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  according  to  the 
proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  have  our 
forefathers  and  great  granddames  all  before   us, 

'  Baptista  Porta  wrote  a  treatise  de  Humana  Phy- 
SIOGNOMIA,  in  four  books,  of  which  there  have  been 
many  editions. 
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as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days :  their  general 
characters  are  still  remaining  in  mankind^  and 
even  in  England^  though  they  are  called  by  other 
names  than  those  of  Monks^  and  Friars,  and  Ca- 
nons^ and  Lady  Abbesses^  and  Nuns ;  for  mankind 
is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  nature, 
though  every  thing  is  altered/    May  I  have  leave 

^  "  The  general  plan  of  The  Canterbury  Tales 
may  be  learned  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Prologue 
which  Chaucer  himself  has  prefixed  to  them.     He  sup- 
poses there  that  a  company  of  Pilgrims  going  to  Canter- 
bury, assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree,  that, 
for  their  common  amusement  on  the  road,  each  of  them 
shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  to  Canterbury,  and 
another  in  coming  back  from  thence ;  and  that  he  who 
shall  tell  the  best  Tales,  shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with 
a  supper  upon  their  return  to  the  same  Inn.     This  is 
shortly  the  Fabk,    The  characters  of  the  Pilgrims  are  as 
various  as,  at  that  time,  coud  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  middle  life ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as 
coud,  with  any  probability  be  brought  together,  so  as  to 
form  one  company  ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society  being  necessarily  excluded.     It  appears  further, 
that  the  design  of  Chaucer  was  not  barely  to  recite  the 
Tales  told  by  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  to   describe  their 
journey.  And  ail  the  remenant  of  their  pilgrimage  [ver. 
726] ;  including,  probably,  iheir  adventures  at  Canter- 
bury, as  well  as  upon  the  road.     If  we  here  add,  that  the 
Tales,  besides  being  nicely  adapted  to  the  Characters  of 
their  respective  Relaters,  were  intended  to  be  connected 
together  by  suitable  introductions,  and  interspersed  with 
diverting  episodes  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  was 
to  have  been  executed  in  verse  ;  we  shall  have  a  tolerable 
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to  do  myself  the  justice,  (since  my  enemies  will 
do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  fix^m  granting  me  to 
be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will  not  allow  me  so 
much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or  a  moral  man,)  may 
I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I 
have  confined  my  choice  to  such  Tales  of  Chaucer, 
as  savour  nothing  of  immodesty.    If  I  had  de«red 
more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve,  the 
Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the  Sumner, 
and  above  allj   the  Wife  of  Bath,*  in  the  Pro- 
idea  of  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  whole  under- 
taking :  and  admiring,   as  we  roust,   the  vigour  of  that 
genius,  which  in  an  advanced  age  coud  begin  so  vast  a 
work,  we  shall  rather  lament  than  be  surprized  that  it  has 
been  left  imperfect. 

**  In  truth,  if  we  compare  those  parts  of  The  Canter- 
bury TALES,of  which  we  are  in  possession,  with  the  sketch 
which  has  been  just  given  of  the  intended  whole,  it  will  be 
found  that  more  than  one  half  is  wanting.     The  Prologue 
we  have,  perhaps  nearly  complete,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  journey  to  Canterbury ;  but  not  a  word  of  the 
transactions  at  Canterbury,  or 'of  the  journey  homeward, 
or  of  the  Epilogue,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  to  have 
concluded  the  work,  with  an  account  of  the  Prize-supper 
and  the  separation  of  the  company.     Even  in  that  part 
which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  following  Review,  to  take   notice  of 
certain  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  was  never 
finished  by  the  Author.'*     Introductory  Discourse,  &c. 
C.T.  iv.  118. 

5  Pope,  however,  afterwards  ventured   to  modernize 
the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  omitting  some  of  the  grosser 
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logue  to  her  Tale,  would  have  procured  me  as 
many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and 
ladies  of  pleasure  in  the  town.  But  I  will  no 
more  offend  against  good  manners :  I  am  sensible, 
as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings ;  and  make  what  reparation  I 
am  able  by  this  publick  acknowledgment.  If  any 
thing  of  this  nature,  or  of  pro&nencss,  be  crept 
into  these  poems,  I  am  so  far  from  defending  it, 
that  I  disown  it.  Totum  hoc  indicium  volo.  Chau- 
cer makes  another  manner  of  apology  for  his 
broad-^speaking,  and  Boccace  makes  the  like ;  but 
I  will  follow  neither  of  them.  Our  countryman, 
in  the  end  of  his  Characters,  before  the  Canter- 
fiURT  Tales,  thus  excuses  the  ribaldry,  which  i3 
very  gross,  in  many  of  his  novels  : 

But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesic. 
That  ye  nc  arette  it  not  my  vilanie. 
Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere, 
To  tellen  you  hir  wordes,  and  hir  chere  ; 
Ne  though  I  spekc  hir  wordcs  proprely, 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  well  as  I, 
Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  moste  rcherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
Ali  speke  he  never  so  rudely ^  and  so  large  ; 

passages.  The  Reeve's  Tale,  and  the  Prologue  con- 
taining the  Characters  introduced  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  are  also  supposed  to  have  been  clothed  by  Pop^ 
in  a  modem  dress,  though  they  were  published  in  Lintot's 
Miscellany  in  1712,  under  the  name  of  Betterton,  the 
player. 
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Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe. 

Or  feinen  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe. 

He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother  ; 

He  moste  as  wel  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 

Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  writ, 

And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it. 

Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede. 

The  wordes  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Yet  if  a  man  should  have  enquired  of  Boccace 
or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of  introducing 
such  characters,  where  obscene  words  were  proper 
in  their  mouths,  but  very  undecent  to  be  heard, 
I  know  not  what  answer  they  could  have  made. 
For  that  reason,  such  Tales  shall  be  left  untold  by 
me.  You  have  here  a  specimen  of  Chaucer's 
language,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  his  sense  is 
scarce  to  be  understood ;  and  you  have  likewise 
more  than  one  example  of  his  unequal  numbers, 
which  were  mentioned  before/  Yet  many  of 
his  verses  consist  of  ten  syllables,  and  the  words 
not  much  behind  our  present  English  :  as  for 
example,  these  two  lines,  in  the  description  of  the 
Carpenter's  Young  Wife : 

*  Chaucer's  numbers  were  defective,  as  our  author 
represented  them ;  but  I  have  given  the  lines  above  quoted, 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  accurate 
edition.  Any  poet  may  be  made  to  appear  inharmonious 
by  being  inaccurately  printed.  Our  author  gave  the  lines 
just  as  he  found  them  in  whatever  copy  of  Chaucer  he 
happened  to  possess ;  and  certainly  did  not  expend  any 
of  his  time  in  examining  or  collating  manuscripts.  His 
remark — ^that  these  lines  are  scarce  intelligible,  shews  how 
very  slight  his  researches  among  our  elder  poets  had  been. 
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Winsing  she  was,  as  is  a  jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chaucer^  when  I  have 
answered  some  objections  relating  to  my  present 
work.  I  find  some  people  are  offended  that  I 
have  turned  these  Tales  into  modern  English  ; 
because  they  think  them  unworthy  of  my  pains, 
and  look  on  Chaucer  as  a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit, 
not  worth  reviving,  ^  I  have  often  heard  the  late 
Earl  of  Leicester'*  say,  that  Mr,  Cowley  himself 
was  of  that  opinion ;  who  having  read  him  over 
at  my  Lord's  request,  declared  he  had  no  taste  of 
him.  I  dare  not  advance  my  opinion  against  the 
judgment  of  so  great  an  author ;  but  I  think  it 
feir,  however,  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  publick. 
Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modest  to  set  up  for  a  dic- 
tator; and  .being  shocked  perhaps  with  his  old 
style,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his  good 
sense.  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  a  rough  diamond, 
and  must  first  be  polished  ere  he  shines.  I  deny 
not  likewise,  that  living  in  our  early  days  of 
poetry,  he  writes  not  always  of  a  piece ;  but  some- 
times mingles  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater 
moment.  Sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he 
runs  riot,  like  Ovid,  and  knows  not  when  he  has 
said  enough.     But  there  are  more  great  wits,  be- 

"  The  original  copy  here  reads — receiving  ;  but  it  was 
manifestly  an  errour  of  the  press,  and  has  been  properly 
corrected  in  the  modern  editions. 

*  Philip  Sydney,  Elarl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  Don 
Sebastian  is  dedicated.  He  died  in  March  1696-7. 
Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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side  Chaucer,  whose  fault  is  their  excess  of  con- 
ceits, and  those  ill  sorted.  An  author  is  not  to 
write  all  he  can,  but  only  all  he  ought.  Having 
observed  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer,  (as  it  is  an 
easy  matter  for  a  man  of  ordinary  parts  to  find  a 
fault  in  one  of  greater,)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to 
a  literal  translation  ;  but  have  often  omitted  what 
I  judged  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  enough  to 
appear  in  the  company  of  better  thoughts.  I  have 
presumed  farther  in  some  places,  and  added  some- 
what of  my  own,  where  I  thought  my  author  was 
deficient,  and  had  not  given  his  thoughts  their 
true  lustre,  for  want  of  words  in  the  beginning  of 
our  language.  And  to  this  I  was  the  more  em- 
boldened, because,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it 
of  myself,  I  found  I  had  a  soul  congenial  to  his, 
and  that  I  had  been  conversant  in  the  same  stu- 
dies. Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the 
same  liberty  with  my  writings ;  if  at  least,  they 
live  long  enough  to  deserve  correction.  It  was 
also  necessary  sometimes  to  restore  the  sense  of 
Chaucer,  which  was  lost  or  mangled  in  the  errours 
of  the  press.  Let  this  example  suffice  at  present; 
in  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  where  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  described,  you  find  these 
verses  in  all  the  editions  of  our  author  : 

Ther  saw  I  Dane  yturned  til  a  tree, 

I  mene  not  hire  the  goddesse  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  hight  Dane. 9 

»  In  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition  this  line  is  printed  rightly, 
[But  Peneus*  daughter,  &c.]  from  the  best  Mss.,  which 
confirm  our  author's  conjecture.     In  the  preceding  line. 
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which,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  knew  was  to 
be  reformed  into  this  sense, — that  Daphne,  the 
daughter  of  Peneus,  was  turned  into  a  tree.  I 
durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovid,  lest  some 
future  Milboume '  should  arise,  and  say,  I  varied 
from  my  author,  because  I  understood  him  not. 

But  there  are  other  judges,  who  think  I  ought 
not  to  have  translated  Chaucer  into  English,  out 
of  a  quite  contrary  notion  :  they  suppose,  there  is 
a  certain  veneration  due  to  his  old  language ;  and 
that  it  is  little  less  than  profanation  and  sacrilege 
to  alter  it.  They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that 
somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 
transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
will  infeUibly  be  lost,  which  appear  with  more 
grace  in  their  old  habit.  Of  this  opinion  was  that 
excellent  person  whom  I  mentioned,  the  late  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  valued  Chaucer  as  much  as 
Mr.  Cowley  despised  him.  My  Lord  dissuaded 
me  from  this  attempt,  (for  I  was  thinking  of  it 
some  years  before  his  death,)  and  his  authority 
prevailed  so  far  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  under- 
taking while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him.     Yet 

(following  a  bad  copy,)  he  had  omitted  the  word  hire^  by 
which  the  metre  was  rendered  defective. 

'  Luke  Milbourne,  a  clergyman,  who  published  in 
1698  a  volume  of  critical  Notes  on  Dry  den's  Translation 
of  the  Pastorals  and  Georglcks  of  Virgil.  He  is  called 
by  Pope  the  fairest  of  all  criticksy  for  having  subjoined  his 
own  version  of  certain  parts  of  that  author,  that  they 
might  be  compared  with  that  which  he  censured. 
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my  reason  was  not  convinced  with  what  he  urged 
against  it.  If  the  first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be 
understood^  then^  as  his  language  grows  obsolete^ 
his  thoughts  must  grow  obscure : 

MuUa  renascmtury  qua  jam  ceciiUre  ;  cadentqu^ 
Qua  nunc  sunt  in  konore  vocabula^  si  volet  usus. 
Quern  penes  arbiirium  est  etjus  et  norma  loquendi. 

When  an  ancient  word,  for  its  sound  and  signi- 
ficancy,  deserves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reason- 
able veneration  for  antiquity  to  restore  it.  All 
beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like 
landmarks,  so  sacred  as  never  to  be  removed. 
Customs  are  changed,  and  even  statutes  are  silently 
repealed,  when  the  reason  ceases,  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  argu- 
ment,— that  his  thoughts  will  lose  of  their  original 
beauty  by  the  innovation  of  words, — in  the  first 
place,  not  only  their  beauty,  but  their  being  is 
lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  understood ;  which 
is  the  present  case.  I  grant  that  something  must 
be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that  is,  in  all  translations; 
but  the  sense  will  remain,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  or  at  least  be  maimed,  when  it  is  scarce 
intelligible,  and  that  but  to  a  few.  How  few  are 
there,  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to  understand 
him  perfectly  ?  And  if  imperfectly,  then  with  less 
profit,  and  no  pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  use  of  some 
old  Saxon  friends,  that  I  have  taken  these  pains  with 
him  :  let  them  neglect  my  version,  because  they 
have  no  need  of  it.  I  made  it  for  their  sakes,  who 
understand  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as  they,  when 
that  poetry  and  sense  is  put  into  words  which  they 
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understand.  I  will  go  farther,  and  dare  to  add, 
that  what  beauties  I  lose  in  some  places,  I  give  to 
others  which  had  them  not  originally :  but  in  this 
I  may  be  partial  to  myself;  let  the  reader  judge, 
and  I  submit  to  his  decision.  Yet  I  think  I  have 
just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  because 
they  understand  Chaucer,  would  deprive  the  greater 
part  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  hoard  him  up,  as  misers  do  their  grandam 
gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder 
others  from  making  use  of  it.  In  sum,  I  seriously 
protest  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  a 
greater  veneration  for  Chaucer  than  myself.  I 
have  translated  some  part  of  his  works  only  that  I 
might  perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh 
it,  amongst  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  altered 
him  any  where  for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have  done  nothing 
without  him.  Facile  est  inventis  addere,  is  no 
great  commendation  ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to 
think  I  have  deserved  a  greater.  I  will  conclude 
what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with  this  one 
remark.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  keeps 
a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some  authors  of  the 
fair  sex  in  France,  has  been  informed  by  them, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  *  who  is  as  old  as 

*  This  venerable  spinster,  whose  fruitful  pen  produced 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  Clelia,  Ibrahim,  and  various 
other  somniferous  Romances,  which  our  patient  ancestors 
in  the  last  century  read  with  much  delight  both  in  French 
and  £nglish,  died  at  Paris,  about  eighteen  months  after 
this  Discourse  was  written,  June  2,  1701,  at  the  great  age 
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Sibyl,  and  inspired  like  her  by  the  same  god  of 
poetry,  is  at  this  time  translating  Chaucer  into 
modem  French.  From  which  I  gather,  that  he 
has  been  formerly  translated  into  the  old  Pro- 
vencal ;  ^  for  how  she  should  come  to  understand 
old  English,  I  know  not.  But  the  matter  of  fact 
being  true,  it  makes  me  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  like  fatality  ;  that  after  certain  periods 
of  time,  the  fame  and  memory  of  great  wits  should 
be  renewed,  as  Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and 
England.  If  this  be  wholly  chance,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  I  dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of 
being  taxed  with  superstition. 

Boccace  comes  last  to  be  considered,  who  living 
in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  same  ge- 

of  ninety-four.  It  may  be  presumed  therefore,  that  this 
scheme,  if  it  ever  was  projected  by  her,  was  not  executed. 

'  Chaucer  certainly  was  much  indebted  to  both  French 
and  Italian  writers.  His  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is 
professedly  a  translation  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  a 
poem  consisting  of  22734  verses,  written  by  William  of 
Lorris,  and  John  of  Meun.  The  Reves  Tale  was 
founded  on  an  old  Fabliau,  or  Conte,  of  an  anonymous 
French  rhymer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  has  been 
traced  to  an  original  in  Romans,  or  French ;  and  The 
Frankeleins  Tale  to  a  French  translation  of  s.lay  or 
poem  originally  composed  in  Armorican  Bretagne,  and  in 
the  Armorican  language.  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  iv. 
144 — 150.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  a  French 
prose  translation  of  Boccace's  Theseida  (from  which 
Chaucer  formed  his  Palamon  and  Arcite,)  was  pub- 
lished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi 
therefore  might  have  derived  some  assistance  in  her  pro- 
jected work  from  old  French  poetry  and  prose;  but  I 
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nius,  and  followed  the  same  studies.  Both  writ 
novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his  mother- 
tongue.  But  the  greatest  resemblance  of  our 
two  modern  authors  being  in  their  familiar  style, 
and  pleasing  way  of  relating  comical  adventures,  I 
may  pass  it  over,  because  I  have  translated  nothing 
fix>m  Boccace  of  that  nature.^  In  the  serious  part 
of  poetry  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's 
side ;  for  though  the  Englishman  has  borrowed 
many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that 
those  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own 
making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages, 
and  by  him  only  modelled  ;  so  that  what  there 
was  of  invention  in  either  of  them,  may  be  judged 
equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and 
has  mended  the  stories  which  he  has  borrowed,  in 
his  way  of  telling;  though  prose  allows  more 
liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more 
easy  when  unconfincd  by  numbers.  Our  coun- 
tryman carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at 
disadvantage.  I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take 
my  word ;  and  therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their 
Discourses  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  light, 
for  every  man  to  judge  betwixt  them.  I  translated 
Chaucer  first,  and  amongst  the  rest,  pitched  on 
the  Wife  op  Bath's  Tale  ;  not  daring,  as  I  have 

believe  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  works 
of  our  venerable  English  bard  were  ever  translated  into 
that  language. 

^  The  pieces  copied  from  Boccace  are  Sigismonda 
and    Ouiscardo,    Theodore  and  Honoria,    and 

CyMO^' AND  IpHIGENIA. 
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said,  to  adventure  on  her  Prologue,  because  it  is 
too  licentious.  There  Chaucer  introduces  an  old 
woman  of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youthful 
Knight  of  noble  blood  was  forced  to  marry,  and 
consequently  loathed  her.  The  crone  being  in 
bed  with  him  on  the  wedding-night,  and  finding 
his  aversion,  endeavours  to  win  his  affection  by 
reason,  and  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  (as 
who  could  blame  her  ?)  in  hope  to  mollify  the 
sullen  bridegroom.  She  takes  her  topicks  from 
the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advantages  of  old  age 
and  ugliness,  the  vanity  of  youth,  and  the  silly 
pride  of  ancestry  and  titles,  without  inherent  virtue, 
which  is  the  true  nobility.  When  I  had  closed 
Chaucer,  I  returned  to  Ovid,  and  translated  some 
more  of  his  Fables  ;  and  by  this  time  had  so  far 
forgotten  the  Wipe  op  Bath*s  Tale,  that  when 
I  took  up  Boccace,  unawares  I  fell  on  the  same 
argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of  blood 
and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismonda  :  which  I  had 
certainly  avoided,  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
discourses,  if  my  memory  had  not  failed  me.  Let 
the  reader  weigh  them  both  ;  and  if  he  thinks  mc 
partial  to  Chaucer,  it  is  in  him  to  right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his 
other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  which  is  of  the  epick  kind,  and  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Ilias  or  the  ^neis. 
The  story  is  more  pleasing  than  either  of  them, 
the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  poetical,  the 
learning  as  deep  and  various,  and  the  disposition 
full  as  artful :  only  it  includes  a  greater  length  of 
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time^  as  taking  up  seven  years  at  least :  but  Aris* 
totle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the  ac« 
tion,  which  yet  is  easily  reduced  into  the  compass 
of  a  year,  by  a  narration  of  what  preceded  the 
return  of  Palamon  to  Athens.  I  had  thought,  for 
the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more  particularly 
for  his,  whose  laurel,  though  unworthy,  I  have 
worn  after  him,  that  this  story  was  of  English 
growth,  and  Chaucer*s  own  :  but  I  was  unde- 
ceived by  Boccace ;  for  casually  looking  on  the 
end  of  his  seventh  Giornata,  I  found  Dioneo 
(under  which  name  he  shadows  himself),  and  Fia- 
metta  (who  represents  his  mistress,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples),  of  whom 
these  words  are  spoken  :  **  Dioneo  e  Ftameita  gran 
pezza  eaniarono  insieme  ^Arcita,  e  ^iPalemone  ;'*  by 
which  it  appears  that  this  story  was  written  before 
the  time  of  Boccace  :  but  the  name  of  its  author 
being  wholly  lost,^  Chaucer  is  now  become  an 

^  This  is  a  mistake.  The  work  alluded  to  by  Boccace 
was  one  written  by  himself,  and  was  entitled  Theseida  ; 
a  piece  so  extremely  scarce,  that  it  is  little  known  even 
in  Italy.  The  only  genuine  copy  of  it  in  England  is,  I 
believe,  that  which  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  Askew,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer.  It  is  a  poem 
in  the  octave  stanza,  consisting  of  above  ten  thousand 
lines,  which  Chaucer  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand.  The  first  edition  of  the  Theseida  was  with- 
out date,  and  under  the  mistaken  title  of  Amazonide; 
but  it  was  soon  afterwards  reprinted  in  folio  at  Ferrara» 
in  1475.  Of  this  poem  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  given  a  cor- 
rect analysis,  C.  T.  vol.  iv.  p.  132 — 141 :  **  from  which  it 

VOL.  HI.  T  T 
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original ;  and  I  question  not  but  the  poem  has 
received  many  beauties  by  passing  through  his 

is  evident  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  Boccace  for  the 
plan  and  principal  incidents  of  the  Knigutes  Talk/' 

"  To  whom  Boccace  was  obliged,  (says  this  most  judi- 
cious critick,)  is  a  more  difficult  subject  of  enquiry.  That 
the  story  was  of  his  own  invention,  I  think  is  scarce 
credible.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  as  very  andent  fLett. 
alia  Fiametta.  Bibliotk.  Smith.  App.  p.  cxii]  :  *  Trovata 
una  antichissima  Storia,  e  al  piu  delle  genti  non  mani- 
festa,  in  latino  volgare,  acciochfe  piii  dilettasse  e  massi« 
mamente  a  voi,  che  gia  con  sommo  tttolo  le  mie  rime 
esaltaste  ho  ridott^/  He  then  tells  her  that  what  is  re- 
lated under  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  lovers,  and  of 
Emilia,  is  very  similar  to  what  had  actually  passed  be- 
tween herself  and.  him ;  and  adds — '  Se  forse  aJcune  cose 
soperchie  vi  sossono,  il  voler  bene  coprire  cid  che  non 
era  onesto  manifestare,  da  noi  due  in  fuori,  e  'I  volere 
la  storia  seguire,  ne  sono  cagione.'  I  am  well  aware, 
however,  that  declarations  of  this  kind  prefixed  to  fabu- 
lous works  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  The  wildest 
of  the  French  Romances  are  commonly  said  by  the  au- 
thors to  be  translated  from  some  old  Latin  Chronicle  of 
St.  Denys.  And  certainly  the  Story  of  Palemone  and 
Arcita,  as  related  by  Boccace,  could  not  be  very  ancient. 
If  it  was  of  Greek  original,  (as  I  rather  suspect,)  it  must 
have  been  thrown  into  its  present  form,  after  the  Norman 
Princes  had  introduced  the  manners  of  Chivalry  into  their 
dominions  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

"  The  poem  in  modern  Greek  political  verses  De 
NupTiis  Thesei  et  EMiLiiE,  printed  at  Venice  in  1529, 
is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Theseida.  The  author  has 
even  translated  the  Prefatory  Epistle  addressed  by  Boc- 
cace to  the  Fiametta."     C.  T.  iv.  141. 

In  a  poem  of  such  antiquity  as  The  Knightes  Tale  of 
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noble  hands.  Besides  this  Tale^  there  is  another^ 
of  his  own  invention^  after  the  manner  of  the 
Provenqals^  called  The  Flower  and  the  Leap^^ 

Chaucer,  which,  Mr.  Warton  observes,  exhibits  the  first 
conspicuous  example  of  the  heroick  couplet  in  our  lan« 
guage,  "  we  are  surprized  to  find  numbers  so  nervous  and 
flowing ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  to  ren* 
der  Dryden's  paraphrase  of  it  one  of  the  most  animated  and 
harmonious  pieces  of  versification  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage."  *.--*'  Chaucer  has  eminently  shewn  his  good 
tense  and  judgment  in  rejecting  the  superfluities,  and 
improving  the  general  arrangement  of  the  story.  He 
frequently  corrects  or  softens  Boccacio's  false  manners ; 
and  it  is  with  singular  address  he  has  often  abridged  the 
Italian  poet's  ostentatious  and  pedantick  parade  of  an* 
cient  history  and  mythology."  Hist,  of  E.  P.  i.  367, 
and  vol.  ii.  Emendations,  &c.  Sign.  e.  2. 

*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  after  having  shewn  that  the  received 
notion  of  Chaucer's  having  been  a  follower  of  Alain 
Chartier,  is  erroneous,  adds — "  I  will  just  take  notice  of 
another  opinion,  (which  has  been  propagated  upon  as  little 
foundation,)  that  Chaucer  imitated  the  Provencal  poets. 
Mr.  Rymer,  who,  I  believe,  first  made  the  discovery, 
speaks  only  of  his  having  borrowed  from  their  language 
[View  of  Trag.  p.  78],  but  Mr.  Dryden  found  out,  that 
he  copied  after  their  manner ;  particularly  his  Tale  of 
The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  [Pref.  to  Fables.]  Mr, 
Warton  also  thinks  that  The  House  of  Fame  *  was 
originally  a  Provencial  composition.'  [Hist,  of  Eng.  Po. 
vol.  i.  p.  389.  458.] 

**  How  far  Chaucer's  language  was  borrowed,  has  been 
considered  already,  in  the  Essay,  &c.  Part  i.  I  will 
only  add  here,  that  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of  his 
writings  a  single  phrase  or  word,  which  has  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  fetched  by  him  from  the  South 
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with  which  I  was  so  particularly  pleased^  both  for 
the  invention  and  the  morale  that  I  cannot  hinder 
myself  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader. 

of  the  Loire.  With  respect  to  the  manner  and  matter  of 
his  compositions,  till  some  clear  instance  of  imitation  be 
produced,  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  in  either  he 
ever  copied  the  poets  of  Provence,  with  whose  works,  I 
apprehend,  he  had  very  little,  if  any,  acquaintance."— 
C.  T.  Append.  Pref.  p.  xxxv. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Emendations  and  Additions 
subjoined  to  his  second  volume  (published  in  1778,)  after 
acknowledging  that  he  had  "  advanced  a  contrary  doc- 
trine, at  least  by  implication,"  thus  qualifies  his  former 
assertion. — *'  I  here  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  on  a 
subject  materially  affecting  the  system  of  criticism  that 
has  been  formed  on  Chaucer's  works.  I  have  never 
affirmed,  that  Chaucer  imitated  the  Provencial  bards; 
although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  might  have 
known  their  tales.  But  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Provencial  poetry  entered  deeply  into  the  substance,  cast, 
and  character,  of  some  of  those  French  and  Italian  models 
which  he  is  allowed  to  have  followed,  he  certainly  may 
be  said  to  have  copied,  although  not  immediately,  the 
matter  and  manner  of  these  writers.  I  have  called  his 
House  of  Fame  originally  a  Provencial  composition. 
I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  written  by  a  Provencial  trou- 
badour ;  but  that  Chaucer's  original  was  compounded  of 
the  capricious  mode  of  fabling,  and  that  extravagant  style 
of  fiction,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Provencial 
poetry.  As  to  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe,  which 
Dryden  pronounces  to  have  been  composed  after  their 
manner^  it  is  framed  on  the  old  allegorizing  spirit  of  the 
Provencial  writers,  refined  and  disfigured  by  the  fopperies 
of  the  French  poets  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
ideas  of  these  fablers  had  been  so  strongly  imbibed,  that 
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As  a  corollary  to  this  Preface,  in  which  I  have 
done  justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewhat  to  myself; 
not  that  I  think  it  worth  my  time  to  enter  the 
lists  with  one  Milboume,  or  one  Blackmore,"  but 
barely  to  take  notice,  that  such  men  there  are,  who 
have  written  scurrilously  against  me  without  any 
provocation,     Milboume,  who  is  in  orders,  pre- 
tends amongst  the  rest  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  I 
have  fallen  foul  on  priesthood :  if  I ,  have,  I  am 
only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am  afiaid 
his  part  of  the  reparation  will  come  to  little.     Let 
him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  force 
himself  upon  me  for  an  adversary.     I  contemn 
him  too  much  to  enter  into  competition  with  him. 
His  own  translations  of  Virgil  have  answered  his 
criticisms  on  mine.     If  (as  they  say,  he  has  de- 
clared in  print,)  he  prefers  the  version  ot  Ogilby 
to  mine,  the  world  has  made  him  the  same  com- 
pliment ;  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he 
writes  even  below  Ogilby.     That,  you  will  say,  is 
not  easily  to  be  done  ;  but  what  cannot  Milboume 
bring  about  ?    I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  while 
he  and  I  live  together^  I  shall  not  be  thought  the 

they  continued  to  operate  long  after  Petrarch  had  intro- 
duced  a  more  rational  method  of  composition." 

"*  In  the  original  copy  we  find  here,  only  ont  M.  and 
•ne  B. ;  which  was  implicitly  copied  in  most  of  the  sub* 
sequent  editions.  By  whatever  motives  of  delicacy  the 
suppression  of  these  gentlemen's  names  originally  may 
have  been  dictated,  it  is  now  ceruinly  unnecessary. 
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worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired 
him  underhand  to  write  so  ill  against  me ;  but 
upon  my  honest  word  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do 
me  this  service,  and  am  wholly  guiltless  of  his 
pamphlet.  It  is  true,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
persuade  him  to  continue  his  good  offices,  and  write 
such  another  critique  on  any  thing  of  mine  ;  for  I 
£nd  by  experience  he  has  a  great  stroke  with  the 
reader,  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to 
make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 
He  has  taken  some  pains  with  my  poetry ;  but 
no  body  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  with 
his.  If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  (as  he  affirms, 
but  which  was  never  in  my  thoughts,)  I  should 
have  had  more  sense,  if  not  more  grace^  than  to 
have  turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice  by  writing 
libels'  on  my  parishioners.  But  his  account  of  my 
manners  and  my  principles,  are  of  a  piece  with  his 
cavils  and  his  poetry :  and  so  I  have  done  with 
him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  City  Bard,  or  Knight  Physician,  I 
hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I  was  the  author  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
little  hard  on  his  fanatick  patrons  in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two 
Poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of  the 
dead  ;  and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  nianes  of  his 

^  This  seems  to  allude  to  some  event  in  the  life  of 
Milboume,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  recover.  He  was  beneficed,  I  believe,  at  Yar- 
mouth, in  Norfolk. 
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Abthurs.^  I  will  only  say  that  it  was  not  for  this 
noble  Knight  that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  epick 
poem  on  King  Arthur,  in  my  Preface  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Juvenal.  The  guardian  angels  of  king- 
doms were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to 
manage  ;  and  therefore  he  rejected  them,  as  Dares 
did  the  whirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were  thrown 
before  him  by  Entellus : '  yet  from  that  Preface  he 
plainly  took  his  hint ;  for  he  began  immediately 
upon  the  story,  though  he  had  the  baseness  not  to 
acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but,  instead  of  it,  to 
traduce  me  in  a  libel.* 

9  Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  an  heroick  poem  in 
ten  books,  (strange  to  tell)  passed  through  two  editions  in 
folio,  in  1695;  and  a  third  was  printed  not  long  after- 
wards. King  Arthur,  an  heroick  poem  in  twelve 
books,  made  its  appearance  in  folio,  in  1697.  This  in« 
defatigable  maker  of  verses  produced  afterwards  two 
other  epick  poems,  entitled  Alfred,  and  Eliza;  and 
Creation,  a  philosophical  poem,  in  seven  books.  It  is 
a  singular  circumstance,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed, 
that  Blackmore's  first  work  was  an  heroick  poem. 

'  itn.  v.  406. 

*  This  libel,  Dr.  Johnson  thought,  was  Blackmore't 
Satire  against  Wit,  published  in  1700  ;  in  which  he 
has  severely  censured  the  impurities  of  Dryden's  plays. 
But  I  doubt  whether  that  Satire  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Fables,  which,  I  believe,,^were  issued  from  the 
press  early  in  February  1699-1700. — If  they  preceded 
Blackmorc's  poem,  the  following  passage  of  the  Preface  to 
Prince  Arthur,  in  which  our  author  is  evidently  pointed 
at,  must  have  been  the  htel  here  alluded  to  : 

'*  Some  of  these  Poets,  to  excuse  their  guilt,  alledge 
for  themselves,  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  makes  their 
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I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier/  because 
in  many  things  he  has   taxed  me  justly;   and 

lewd  way  of  writing  necessary :  they  pretend  the  auditors 
will  not  be  pleased,  unless  they  are  thus  entertained  from 
the  stage ;  and  to  please,  they  say,  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  poet.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  just  apology  :  it  is 
not  true,  as  was  said  before,  that  the  poet's  chief  business 
is  to  please.  His  chief  business  is  to  instruct,  to  make 
mankind  wiser  and  better :  and  in  order  to  this,  his  care 
should  be  to  please  and  entertain  the  audience  with  all 
the  wit  and  art  he  is  master  of.  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
and  all  their  criticks  and  commentators,  all  men  of  wit  and 
sense  agree,  that  this  is  the  end  of  poetry.  But  they  say, 
it  is  their  profession  to  write  for  the  stage  ;  and  that  poets 
must  starve,  if  they  will  not  in  this  way  humour  the 
audience :  the  theatre  will  be  as  unfrequented  as  the 
churches,  and  the  poet  and  the  parson  equally  neglected. 
Let  the  poet  then  abandon  his  profession,  and  take  up 
some  honest,  lawful  calling,  where  joining  industry  to 
his  great  wit,  he  may  soon  get  above  the  complaints  of 
poverty,  so  common  among  these  ingenious  men,  and  lie 
under  no  necessity  of  prostituting  his  wit  to  any  such 
vile  purposes  as  are  here  censured.  This  will  be  a  course 
of  life  more  profitable  and  honourable  to  himself,  and 
more  useful  to  others.  And  there  arc  among  these  writers 
some^  who  think  they  might  haw  risen  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  other  professions ^  had  they  employed  their  wit  in  those  ways. 
It  is  a  mighty  dishonour  and  reproach  to  any  man  that  is 
capable  of  being  useful  to  the  world  in  any  liberal  and 
virtuous  profession,  to  lavish  out  his  life  and  zvit  in  pro^ 
pagating  vice  and  corruption  of  manners^  and  in  battering 
from  the  stage  the  strongest  entrenchments  and  best 
works  of  religion  and  virtue.  Whoever  makes  this  his 
choice,  vrhen  the  other  was  in  his  power,  may  he  go  off 
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I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  ei* 
pressions  of  mine^  which  can  be  truly  argued  of 

the  stage  unpitied,  con^lairdng  of  neglect  and  pover^^  the 
just  punishments  of  his  irreligion  and  folly !" 

The  tenour  of  Dryden's  observations  in  the  text  inclines 
me  to  think,  that  this  was  the  passage  which  he  had  in  view. 
Instead,  says  he,  of  acknowledging  me  as  his  benefactor, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done  in  the  preface  to  his  Arth  u  r,  which 
was  founded  on  a  hint  of  nine  ^  he  \there\  had  the  baseness 
to  traduce  me  in  a  libel.  Blackmore,  I  believe,  took  his 
revenge  in  the  Satire  against  Wit  ;  and  Dryden  re- 
taliated in  the  following  admirable  lines  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Pilgrim,  written  by  Fletcher,  and  revived  a  short  time 
before  our  author  died,  for  his  benefit.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  in  addition  to  his  two  poems,  the  city  Knight 
had  early  in  the  year  1700  produced  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  versified  some  of  the  Psalms;  and  in 
the  Preface  to  his  King  Arthur  had  told  his  readers, 
that  his  former  poem  was  composed  in  less  than  two  years 
*'  by  such  catches  and  starts,  and  in  such  occasional  un- 
certain hours,  as  the  business  of  his  profession  would 
afford  him ;  the  greatest  part  of  it  being  written  in 
Coffee-houses,  and  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets, 
because  he  bad  little  leisure  elsewhere  to  apply  to  it.'* 

*•  Quack  Maurus,  though  he  never  took  degrees. 
In  either  of  our  Universities ; 
Yet  to  be  shown  by  some  kind  wit  he  looks. 
Because  he  played  the  fool,  and  writ  three  books. 
But  if  he  would  be  worth  a  poet's  pen. 
He  must  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again  : 
For  all  the  former  fustian  stuff*  he  wrote. 
Was  dead -born  doggrel,  or  is  quite  forgot ; 
His  man  of  Uz,  stript  of  his  Hebrew  robe, 
Is  just  the  proverb, — and  as  poor  as  Job. 
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obscenity,  pro&neness,  or  immorality^  and  retract 
them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if 
he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  personal 
occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my 
repentance.    It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen 

One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer  jog ; 

But  Arthur  was  a  level,  Job's  a  bog. 

There,  though  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in  sight ; 

But  here,  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  down-right. 

Had  he  prepar'd  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule, 

Tobit  had  first  been  turn'd  to  ridicule : 

But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 

0*erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha ; 

Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  no  room 

For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come. 

But  what,  if  after  all,  this  godly  geer 
Is  not  so  senseless  as  it  would  appear  ? 
Our  Mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train. 
His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 
Catcalls  the  Sects,  to  draw  them  in  again. 
At  leisure  hours,  in  epick  song  he  deals. 
Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels ; 
Prescribes  in  haste,  and  seldom  kills  by  rule. 
But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and  stool. 

Well,  let  him  go  ;  'tis  yet  too  early  day 
To  get  himself  a  place  in  farce  or  play. 
We  know  not  by  what  name  we  should  arraign  him. 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him  ; 
A  Pedant,  Canting  Preacher,  and  a  Quack, 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  ass's  back. 
At  last,  grown  wanton,  he  presumed  to  write, 
Traduc'd  two  Kings,  their  kindness  to  requite 
One  made  the  Doctor,  and  one  dubb'd  the  Knight 

^  Sec  p.  596.  n.  2. 
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in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause^  when  I  have  so 
often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Yet  it  were  not 
difficult  to  prove^  that  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses ;  and  inter* 
preted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and  bawdry,  of 
which  they  were  not  guilty.  Besides  that,  he  is 
too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery  ;  and 
comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough. 
I  will  not  say,  ^^  the  zeal  of  God's  house  has  eaten 
him  up  ;**  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part 
of  his  good  manners  and  civility.  It  might  also 
be  doubted,  whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which 
prompted  him  to  this  rough  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. Perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function 
to  rake  into  the  rubbish  of  ancient  and  modern 
plays :  a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to 
better  purpose,  than  in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus 
and  Aristophanes,  whose  examples,- as  they  excuse 
not  me,  so  it  might  be  possibly  supposed,  that  he 
read  them  not  without  some  pleasure.  They  who 
have  written  Commentaries  on  those  poets,  or  on 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have  explained  some 
vices,  which,  without  their  interpretation,  had 
been  unknown  to  modern  times.  Neither  has  he 
judged  impartially  betwixt  the  former  age  and  us. 
There  is  more  bawdry  in  one  play  of  Fletcher's, 
called  The  Custom  op  the  Country,  than  in  all 
oiirs  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  acted  on 
the  stage  in  my  remembrance.  Are  the  times  so 
much  more  reformed  now,  than  they  were  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  ?    If  they  are,  I  congratulate  the 
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amendment  of  our  morals.    But  I  am  not  to  pre- 
judice the  cause  of  my  fdlow-poets,   though  I 
abandon  my  own  defence :    they  have  some  of 
them  answered  for  themselves ; '  and  neither  they 
nor  I  can   think  Mr.  Collier  so  formidable  an 
enemy  that  we  should  shun  him.    He  has  lost 
ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day^  by  pursuing 
his  point  too  hr,  like  the  Prince  of  G>nd6,  at  the 
battle  of  Senef  :^  from  immoral  plays  to  no  plays, 
ab  abusu  ad  usum,  nan  valet  consequenfia.     But 
being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself  into  a 
judge.    As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels,  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them. 
Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd,  by  being  remembered  to  their 
in&my : 

'  ■  '  Demetri^  ieque^  Tigdli^ 
Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

*  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Dennis. 

^  The  battle  of  Senef,  in  Flanders,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Conde  was  opposed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  fought  on  the  nth  of  August,  1674.  Conde,  not 
content  with  having  defeated  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy, 
in  attempting  to  destroy  the  remainder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  army,  who  had  left  his  flank  exposed  as  he  de- 
camped, lost  a  great  number  of  men.  The  contest  was 
so  bloody,  that  in  a  circumference  of  six  miles,  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dead  bodies  were  buried.  Each  of  the 
Generals  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
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Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 
As  when  the  stars  in  their  etherial  race,  ^ 

At  length  have  roU'd  around  the  liquid  space,  > 

At  certain  periods  they  resume  their  place  ;  i 

From  the  same  point  of  heaven  their  course  advance. 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance : 
Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns, 
Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns ; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere. 
Bom  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonick  vear. 

O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine ! 
(For  beauty  still  is  fatal  to  the  line,) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd  that  angcUface  to  view. 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you : 
Or  had  you  liv*d,  to  judge  the  doubtful  right. 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  Knight ; 
And  conquVing  Theseus  from  his  side  had  sent 
Your  gen'rous  Lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  government. 

Time  shall  accomplish  that ;  and  I  shall  see 
A  Palainon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 

Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepared. 
And  sure  presage  your  future  sway  declar*d : 
When  westward,  like  the  sun,  you  took  your  way. 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspir*d,  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail ; 
Portunus  took  his  turn,  whose  ample  hand  ^ 

Heav'd  up  the  lighten'd  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand,        > 
And  steer'd  the  sacred  vessel  safe  to  land.  J 

The  land,  if  not  restrain'd,  had  met  your  way. 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea. 
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Hibernia,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  adored, 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  Lord, 
Due  to  her  isle ;  a  venerable  name  ; 
His  father  and  his  grandsire  known  to  fame  : 
Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustomed  to  command, 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand. 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 

At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port. 
And,  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court : 
As  Ormond's  harbinger,^  to  you  they  run  ; 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  Sun. 

The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  destroyed. 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unemployed. 
Were  all  forgot ;  and  one  triumphant  day 
Wiped  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  massacres,  were  cheaply  bought. 
So  mighty  recompense  your  beauty  brought. 

As  when  the  Dove,  returning,  bore  the  mark 
Of  earth  restored  to  the  long-lab'ring  ark. 
The  relicks  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
Oped  every  window  to  receive  the  guest. 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  message  bless'd  ; 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes, 
And  God  advanc'd  his  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
To  sign  inviolable  peace  restored ; 
The  saints,  with  solemn  shouts,   proclaimed  the  new 
accord. 

When  at  your  second  coming  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretel  that  Millenary  year,) 

^  The  Duchess  of  Ormond  went  to  Ireland  in  autuma 
1697,  and  the  Duke  followed  soon  afterwards. 

VOL.  III.  U  U 
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The  sharpcn'd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more, 
But  earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store  : 
The  land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  ocean  smile. 
And  heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 

Heaven  from  all  ages  has  reserved  for  you 
That  happy  clime,  which  venom  never  knew  ; 
Or,  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  power  to  chase  all  poison  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  Fate  has  cast 
Betwixt  your  future  glories,  and  your  past. 
This  pause  of  power  'tis  Ireland's  hour  to  mourn. 
While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return ; 
By  which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  command. 
And  bring  our  summers  back  to  their  forsaken  land 

The  vanquish'd  isle  our  leisure  must  attend. 
Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  oiiten  we  may  lend. 
The  Dove  was  twice  employed  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd ;  and  she  return'd  no  more. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 
New  from  her  sickness,'  to  that  northern  air  ; 
Rest  here  awhile,  your  lustre  to'irestorc. 
That  they  may  see  you  as  you  shone  before : 
'     For  yet,  th'  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you  wade 
Thro'  some  remains  and  dimness  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  in  his  Prince  may  claim  a  right. 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impair'd  to  fight  ; 
Till  force  returns,  his  ardour  we  restrain. 
And  curb  his  warlike  wish  to  cross  the  main. 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  learn 'd  begin 
Th'  enquiry,  where 'disease  could  enter  in ; 

''  She  was  at  this  time,  (Nov.  1699,)  probably  just  re- 
covered from  a  fever. 


Where  every  element  was  weigh'd  so  well. 

That  Heaven  alone^  who  mix'd  the  mass,  could  tell 
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How  those  malignant  atoms  forced  their  way. 

What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make  their 

prey  ? 

_i ^ •_i_>j 11 

Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel ;  J 

And  where,  imprisoned  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 
A  soul  might  well  be  pleas*d  to  pass  an  age. 

And  vet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak  ; 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break  : 
£v'n  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durst  aspire ;  ^ 

And  forced  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire,  > 

Profanely  set  the  holy  place  on  fire.  J 

In  vain  your  Lord,  like  young  Vespasian,  moum'd. 
When  the  fierce  flames  the  sanctuary  bui*n*d ; 
And  I  prepared  to  pay  in  verses  rude 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude  : 
Ev'n  this  liad  been  your  elegy,  which  now 
Is  ofTer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Your  angel  sure  our  Morley*s  *  mind  inspir'd. 
To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  required ; 
As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree, 
Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy  : 
Or  Heaven,  which  had  such  over-cost  bestow'd, 
As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood, 
So  liked  the  frame,  he  would  not  work  anew. 
To  save  the  charges  of  another  you. 
Or,  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer. 
And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  appear. 
Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here  : 
And  for  that  end,  preserved  the  precious  mould, 
Which  all  the  future  Ormokds  was  to  hold ; 


} 


•  Dr.  Christopher  Love  Morley,  one  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 
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And  meditated  in  his  better  mind 

An  heir  from  you,  yrho  may  redeem  the  failing  kind. 

Blest  be  the  Power,  which  has  at  once  restored 
The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  Lord  ; 
Joy  to  the  first  and  last  of  each  degree, 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  I  long'd  tp  see. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me  ! 

O,  daughter  of  the  rose,^  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  diff'ring  titles  of  the  red  and  white ; 
Who  heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  display* 
The  blush  of  morning,  and  the  Milky  Way ; 
Whose  face  is  Paradise,  but  fenced  from  sin. 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  placed  a  cfaerubin ; 

All  is  your  Lord's  alone  ;  ev'n  absent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope. 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours. 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flow'rs  : 
Such  works  of  old  Imperial  Dames  were  taught ; 
Such,  for  Ascanius,  fair  Elisa  wrought. 

The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love : 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done. 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son  ;■ 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  place. 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 

9  The  Duchess  is  here  addressed  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

*  Her  son,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  had  died  at  eight 
years  old,  in  1694.    She  never  bore  another  son. 

THE  END. 


IKOM  THl  PRISS  or  HXNRY  BALDWIN  AND  SOK,  KIW  MIOG£-ST&Ur, 

December  24, 1799. 
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